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CHAFPER I 

PURPOSE AND RESULTS OF THIS BOOK 

The Pancatantra in world literature. — No other work of Hindu 
literature has played so important a part in the literature of the 
world as the Sanskrit story-collection called the Pancatantra. 
Indeed, the statement has been made* that no hook except the 
Bible has enjoyed such an extensive circulation in the world as 
a whole. This may ho — I think it probably is — an exaggeration. 
Yet perhaps it is easier to undercstimiite than to overestimate 
the spread of the Pancatantra. In Professor Jolnannes Hertel's 
book on the subject* there are recorded over two hundred 
different versions known to exist in more than fifty languages; 
and about three- fourths of these languages are extra-Indian. 
As early as the eleventh century the work reacht Europe, and 
before 1600 it existed in Greek, Latin, Spanisli, Italian, German, 
English, Old Slavonic, Czoch,^ and perhaps other Slavonic lan- 
guages. Its range has extended from Java to Iceland. 

The Pancatantra in India. — Nor has this famous work been 
without honor in its own country No other collection of stories 
has been so pojiular thruout the length and breadth of India. 
It has been workt over again and again, exjianded, abstracted, v 
'turned into verse, retold in prose, translated into medieval and 
modern vernaculars, and retranslated into Sanskrit. And most 
of the stories contained in it have “ gone down ” into the folk- 
lore of the- story-loving Hindus, whence they reappear in the 

* According to Winternitz, DLZ 31 (1910), 269.3; not, however, with tiiB 
endorsement. 

' Dot ParieatarUra, iieine GetehidUe und teme Verbreitunff\ Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1914. (Abbreviated: “ Hertel, PaiirP) See the Indices to this book, 
I, p 451 f. 

In several of the languages named, a number of different versions existed 
at that early date. 
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4 Chapter I: Purpoae aii4 reaulte of thia book 

collections of oral tales gathered by modern students of folk- 
stories * 

Object of this book, contrasted with previons studies.— It is 

not my purpose at present to trace the history of the Pafica- 
tantra or its stories, as they appear in successive works of 
literature or in folklore. This either has been done, or is being 
done, by others."’ The task I am undertaking is rather the re- 
verse: to follow back the streams of I’aiicatantra tradition in 
the hope of finding their source. For my present purpose, the 
contents of the versions of the Paficatantra are of interest only 
in so far as they may throw light on the ultimate source of 
them all. 

What ‘was the original Paficatantra? — Even a superficial exa- 
mination of the existing Paficatantra versions indicates with 
tolerable certalrfty that they all go back to a book of fables 
and stories consisting qf five books or sections and a brief 
introduction. The introduction provides the “ frame ” or setting, 
and at the same time suggests what must have been to the 
author’s mind the key-note of the whole work : it was supposed 
to be a kind of Furstenspiegel or Mirror for Magistrates, teach- 
ing worldly wisdom to princes, by entertaining examples, as 
well as by cleverly phrased precepts. The precepts are princi- 
ji.-illy found in the versos which arc abundantly scattered thru 
most parts of the work. The examples consist in the stones 
themselves, which are told mainly in prose. Each of the five 
sections or “ books ” forms a dramatic unit in itself, and all 
five are, as I said, set into the Introduction as a frame In 
the Introduction a wise brahman undertakes to enlighten three 
ignorant princes. He does so by narrating to them, one after, 
another, the five hooks of the Paficatantra. Each of the five 
hooks contains not only a primary story, which we call the 
“ frame-story, ■’ but also at least one, and usually several, 
“ emboxt " stories; that is, stories represented as told by one 
character in the frame-story to another. Sometimes there is a 
double “ emboxment a character in an “ emboxt ” story tells 

* See W. Norman Brown, “ The Paucatnntra in Modern Indian Folklore,” 
JAOS. 39. 1 ft This flubject ie not included in Hertel's Paiicatanlva, mentioned 
in note 2 above. 

See notes 2 and 4 above 
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a story to another character. (In some of the late versions of 
the Pancatantra this process was carried even further, so that 
we have a sort of “ Chinese nest ” of stories.) Most of the 
stories are beast-fahles, that is their principal actors are animals 
deckt out with human properties: but a number of them have 
only human characters, while some have both men and animals, 
and even — tho rarely — gods and other supernatural beings. The 
stories are in general very well told and of a high artistic qua- 
lity. Unevennesses and inconsistencies appear not infrequently 
in all of tho existing versions, to be sure. But I hope to bo 
able to show that most of them (not quite all) are secondary, 
and due to tho fact that the tales tend to deteriorate with re- 
telling. Most of tlie stories remain true to the key-note of the 
book, its Machiavellian character| they are generally unmoral, 
cand at times jiositively immoral, in the politfcal lessons they 
inculcate. The story-teller and the political strategist aio com- 
bined in the personality of the author, and on the whole combined 
very successfully. Sometimes one gets the upper liand, sometimes 
tho other. There are passages which become tiresomely tech- 
nical in their expatiations on policy. More numerous, it seems 
to me (and fortunately so, from our point of view), are the 
passages in which the author as a master of narrative forgets 
Ills profest practical purpose and loses himself in the joy of 
telling a rattling good story,® In general, however, the two 
things are very skilfully united, so that a story which is clever 
in itself, as a story, also becomes an apt illustration of a poli- 
tical maxim. 

Interest of this investigation. — Such, very biiolly, seems to 
have been the original Pancatantra. If the genuine and pri- 
mitive text of it were known to us ; or if we were in possession 
of a text which could be called a reasonably close approximation 
to it; then this book would be unnecessary, or at least less 
necessary. Unfortunately we have neither of these things ; cer- 
tainly not the original Pancatantra, and in my opinion — an 
opinion which I hope to prove in the course of this book — no 

* On this point I do not agree with Hertil, who thinks that the original 
contained no story that did not teach a definite political lesson, and con- 
ser^uently rejects all stones in which be cannot find any. I shall return to 
this subject later; see page 77, note 2; page 185. 
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rcasonaVjly close approximation to it. If this be true, and if 
there is”~any possifeility or"feconstructing the lost original witli 
reasonable accuracy and confidence, the task would seem worth, 
tilts jtaiiis. If any study in literary genetics has interest or value, 
surely it must be wortli while to recreate the original form of 
a work that has enjoyed such onoriuous popularity in so many 
different times and lands. 

Method employed in the reconstruction. — My method may be 
briefly described as follows. I first selected the versions of the 
raheatantra which, on the basis of previous studies (especially 
Hertel’s), could be assumed to contain all, or at least practi- 
cally all, the evidence tliat could be used in reconstructing 
the original Paiicatantra.’ All other known veisions can be 
practically excluded from consideration, since they are known 
to be almost or ’quite completely dependent on one or another 
of these veisions; benco whatoA^er they baA^e of the original 
may in general bo assumed to come from one of these older 
and more original versions.® 

Next, I undertook a very minute comparison of all the ma- 
terials found in each of these versions in so far as they cor- 
respond in moaning to materials found in any of the others. 
For this purpose I diAdded the texts into the smallest possible 
units, each unit consisting, as a rule, in the case of the San- 
skrit versions, of a single stanza or prose sentence, — sometimes 
of a part of a sentence '' 1 tre.ated the text of each version 

' Tliose are - TantrSkhyayik.a, Soutlieru Paheatautra, Nepalese PaAcatantra, 
Hitopade^a (m greater part a PaAcatantra version), the poetic versions 
found in Soinadeva’s Kathasaritsagara and in K^emendra’s BrhatkathainaAjarT, 
the “ textus simplicior,” Porijiabhadra, and the principal offshoots of the 
Pahlavi translation. 

' Possibly an exception might be made of some of the offshoots of the 
“ textus simplicior,” of which text we have no critical edition. But I believe 
that there is little chance of serious vitiation of the final result on account 
of this See page ^8. I have used all the information available to me (espe- 
daily in Hertel’s book, Vaj J’aHratantra) regarding the numerous later ver- 
Bions of the PaAcatantra. A few bits of interesting evidence bearing on 
minor )>oints of the reconstrnction have been extracted from them, and will 
be presented at the proper places. In general they do not affect the result, 
but merely tend to confirm conclusions wliicli were roacht without their aid. 

® A start towards snch a subdivision w^as furnisht by Hertel in the table 
limited in the Einleituiig to his translation of the Tantrakhyayika, pages 
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critically, not ing varia nt ^.r eadings of different [ na f iii sp.ri 2 >t.s nntl . 
cditionB in so far as the se are ^ avai lable. 

Confrontinfj these text-units, as found in tho different ver- 
sions, ■with each other, I studied the relationship of the ver- 
sions. Whe n . a .sentence or verse tvas found in identical or 
practically identical language, and in the same position, i n all 
the prose Sanskrit recensions, and when its general sense was 
found in the poetic and translated recensions, I assumed thai: 
this sentence or verse was a literal inheritance from the original, 
f found that sucli obvious correspondences are sufficiently 
numerous to ^establish, as it seems to me, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt tho fact that all these recensions do in truth 
go back to the single literary archetype assumed. Otherwise, 
it would seem impossible to explain so many verbal identities, 
not only in verses, but also in prose. * 

However, in the large majority o^ cases I was not so for- 
tunate as to find sucli general and absolute agreement. Hero 
it was necessary, by a careful examinati on o f the cumul ative 
evidence of all the parallel text-units, to discover the rolation- 
sliip "of the versions to the original and to each other, in order 
rightry to interpret their variations.” Unless and until this 
could be~3one with an approach to certainty, no reconstruction 
could be made, with any confidence, of passages in wliich tlie 
existing versions disagree, or which are totally lacking in some 
of them; for otherwise we could not answer tho question, which 
version is more apt to be original in any given case^ 

100 IT My own comparisons included a number of texts not included in 
tins table, and my subdivisions of the text are much more minute. For 
instance, Hertel does not divide the prose text of the “emboxt" stories at 
all Ho does furnish the correspondences of all individual stanzas that occur 
in the versions included iii bis table 1 found Ilertel’s table very useful 
as a starting-point. It goes without saying, however, that I did not assume 
without careful verification any of the correspondences stated in it. In fact 
it contains quite a number of errors, and a more considerable numb ex. of 
omissions, especially in regard to the Pahiavi versions 
For examples, see Chapter VI. 

" Here again I found myself to no small degree anticipated by JilfirifiLL. 
but. also, 1 found that in many important respects the evidence seemed^, to 
disprove some of his most cherisht theories. 1 shall make clear h^w the 
extent to which l agree with his views as" to Ihe genealogy of the Pafica- 
tantra versions. 
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Primary remits of this iavestigatioa. — I must postpone for a 
time a more detailed statement of the way in which this problem 
was approacht. (See Chapter 111, pages 49 ff.) I wish now to 
state briefly just what I think has been accomplisht in regard 
to the primary object of the investigation, the constitution of 
the text of the original Pancatantra. The Sanskrit text here 
p^h&ht and translated can, in my opinion, he regarded as a 
close approximation to that driginal. It is surely, I think, very 
, much closer to it tliap any existing version. More specifically, 
it seems to me th'at the following facts regarding it can be 
demonstrated — if not beyond the possibility of doubt, at least 
with an approach to certainty as great as one can often hope 
to attain in a matter of literary genetics. The grounds on which 
those propositions are based will, of course, be furnisht later. 

1. Every storf) contained in my reconstruction can be attri- 
buted with great confidivicc — in my opinion, with virtual cer- 
tainty — to the oiiguial Pancatantra. 

2. The original — again with virtual certainty — contained no 
other stones than these 

!J. Every stanza contained in my reconstrufetion occurred in 
the original, with the possible exception of those which I en- 
close in parentheses in text and translation (thirty out of four 
hundred and twenty-tw'o stanzas). 

4. It is very possible that the original contained some veises 
■which are not included in my reconstruction. I believe that 

I there were not very many such. 

5. AT'TiTTTio prose passages, which for the most jiart con- 
stitute the stories proper: every sentence of my reconstruction 
represents at least the general sense of a corresponding sen- 
tence of the original, except that: 

(a) Such sentences, phrases, words, or parts of words 
as I enclose in jiareiitheses cannot with certainty be attri- 
buted to the original; that is, they may perhaps be se- 
condary insertions. They constitute, roughly, perhaps five 
to eight percent of the total prose. 

(h) Such sentences, phrases, or words as I enclose be- 
tween daggers may fail to reproduce even the general idea 
of the original, altho the evidence shows that the original 
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liad something where they stand. That is, tlie a ersions are 
so seriously discordant that they force us to resort to 
guess-work as to which retains the general sense of the 
original. Such cases are negligibly few. 

6. I believe that there was very little, if any, jii'ose matter 
in the original of which I hav'c failed to include in my re- 
construction at least the general sense. 

7. Furthermore, in the case of all Sanskrit words or parts 
of words which I print in Roman type, as distinguislit from 
italics, and outside of parentheses, I believe we can be vir- 
tually, if not absolutely, certain that we have preserved the 
exact language of the original Paiicatantra. This is the case 
with most of the stanzas, and a not inconsiderable part of tlie 
prose. We occasionally find entire prose sentences which I be- 
lieve reproduce the original, word for word and letter for 
letter. More frequent are sentences of which this is only ap- 
pioximately true, and still more frequent are sentences wliich 
contain a few woids, or only a word or two, that were cer- 
tainly in the original exactly as they stand, while tliere are 
many sentences of ndiich even this can not be said. In the 
case of the verses, on the other hand, only a minority are in 
such a state that" we cannot predicate originality of the greaTest 
parT'o! fTi'eTr language. In the case of both jiroso and verses I 
jirint ill italics, in tlie text, all matter of which 1 do not feel 
virtually certain that it literally reproduces the original. 

8. The order of the original — not only the stories, hut the 
individual VOrsos and jirose sentences — w.ns, with a very few 
possible exceptions, exactly' as it is in my reconstruction. As 
to the order of the stories there are no exceptions. Attention 
is called in mj; Critical Apparatus to the few cases in which 
doubt exists as Jp_Jhe relative order, in the original. Of v'Orses 
an jpro so ^sections. The somewhat more frequent, Iiut less 
significant, uncertainties regarding the exact order of individual 
words in a sentence are not always specifically mentioned by 
me, because they are both obvious, and of minor importance. 

Incidental results of this investigation. — One incidental result 
of this investigation is the fact to which 1 have already alluded, 
that " many flaAvs in existing versions, even in the hes^t of 
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them, are now shown to be unoriginal. In other words, the 
original Pancatantra turns out to liave been a finer work, 
artisticallj, than any of its descendants. This statement holds 
good, as a general propositiofi, of Ihc relationship between the 
original and at least the older existing versions— those which I 
liave used in my work. \Yhen thej depart from the original, 
they almost always make it worse. There are exceptions, hut 
they are not numerous. — More important by-products of the 
work are the considerable number of cases m which light is 
thrown on problems regarding the text or interpretation of 
individual versions, as well as on their general interrelation- 
ships. In many cases the evidence of other versions tells us 
which of several variant manuscript readings should bo adopted 
in a particular version. In some cases uncertainties as to the 
meaning of a passage are liquidated by reference to the other 
versions.’* And T hope j;o have furnisht a more correct picture 
of the relative positions of the several extant versions than 
has been furnisht previously (see my genealogical table of the 
versions, page 48, and Chapters iV and V of this Intro- 
duction). 

Extent of divergence from Hertel’s results.— Students of tlio 
I’ancatantra will he particulaily interested to know the extent 
to which my results tend to confirm or disprove the opinions 
of Professor Johannes Hertel, to whose long-continued activi- 
ties in this field we owe so much, particulaily as to the le- 
lations of the several versions to each other and to the ori- 
ginal. It seems, therefore, worth while to summarize as follows 
the extent to wjiicli my own views, based on tJie studies con- 
tained in this hook, differ from Hcrtel’s. For a more detailed 
statement, see Chapter V below. 

1. Tliere are four indopendeut streams of Paiicatantra tra- 
dition. (For the list, see page 52.) Hertel believes that there 
are only two, Taiitrakhyayika, and “ K ”, archetype of all other 
versions (and in part of one subrecension of Tantrakhyayika). 

” See for instance my article on “ Evil-wit, No-wit and Honest-wit,” 
JAOS. M 271flf, in which I explain the previously misunderstood verse 
TantrSkhyayika I vs 167 (Reconstmction I vs 158) bj reference to the 
parallel versions 
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2. Tositivo agreement between versions belonging to any 
two of these constitutes prima facie evidence of the reading 
of the original Pancatantra. 

Hertel assumes that all existing versions go back to a 
corrupt archetype, which he calls “t”. This I think is pure 
imagi nation. 

J^^THertel assumes an intermediate archetype “K ”, to which 
all versions except TantrakbySyika go back, and from which 
even one subrccension of Tantrakhyayika was contaminated. 
I think this “ K ” is a myth. The versions in question do not 
go back to any secondary archetype. They are not especially 
closely related— no more closely than any one of them is re- 
lated to Tantrakhyayika (thru the original Pancatantra). 

✓5. llertel also assumes another intermediate archetype “ N-W ”, 
to which the Southern Pancatantra (and its relatives, the Ne- 
palese Pancatantra and the Hitopadesjj), the Pahlavi, and the 
Simpliclor go back. This also, I think, is a myth. These ver- 
sions are not connected in any close or secondary way. 

6. The manuscripts of the subrecousion of the Tantrakhyayika 
which Hertel calls (i are not, certainly not to any considerable 
extent, interpolated, as compared with the other subrecension, «. 
On the contrary, 7 is fragmentary, and when it fails to le- 
produce something found in ** is generally, if not invariably, 
a which has lost something, not ? which has inserted it. The 
subrecension ^ is as pure a Tantrakhyayika version as «, and 
on the whole a better representative of the original. N® Tantra- 
khyayika text, however, has anything like the privileged posi- 
tion among Pancatantra versions which Hertel claims for the 
Tantrakhyayika as a whole. 

Other, less important, points on which I differ from Jllertcl 
will be brought out later. Most of the other statements found 
or implied in his genealogical table (“ Stammbaum ”) of Pafica- 
tantra versions are borne out by my results 
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Paiicatantra versions used in the reconstruction. — la tliis 
cljaiiter I shall give a summary account of the texts which 
have formed the basis of my work, and their lltttefTElalioiiships 
as I conceive" them, with an estimate of the value of each of 
them for my purpose. I shall reserve for later chapters lengthy 
discussions of such of my statements as may need them. 

As already stated in footnote 7 on page (> {cf. also foot- 
note 8, same page), the •versions which I have principally used 
are: 'Tantrakiiyayika, Southern Paiicatantra, Nepalese Panca- 
tantra, Ilitopadesa, 'the versions found in "Somadeva’s Katha- 
sai’itsagara and^Ksemendra’s Brliatkathamanjarl, the so-called 
“ toxtus simplieior,”‘Parijabhadra, and the'^ principal offshoots 
of the Pahlavi translation. 

The TantbSkhyayika 

The Tantrakhsrayika (abbreviated T).' — This is a recenbiou 
of which the only manusciipts known come from Kashmir and 
are written in. tlie ii^krada alphabet. It was discovered by 
llertel in the early years of the twentieth century. It exists 
in two subrecensions, called by llertel a and 3, each of which 
contains one or more stories,, and (at least in the case of 3) 
a more considerable number of verses and prose sentences, 
which the other lacks. Except for t his, how ever, the text 
found in both recensions is practically identical; the different 
readings in tlie manuscripts are comparafively few and un- 

^ Edition : Tantriikhyayika Die ilteete Fasnung des Paticatantra . . heraus- 
^eg'eben von Johannee Hertel Berlin, 1910. (Abh kgl.Ges. d.Wiss zu Gdttingen, 
pbil -hist, Kl., N. F. Bd. XII, no. 2.) — Translation: Tantrakhyayika. Die klteste 
Fassuug des Paiicatantra, aus detn Sanskrit hbersetzt mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungon von Johannes Hertel. 2 Vols Leipzig and Berlin, 1909. 
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important. Hertel’s edition combines the two, and quotes the 
variantreadings of both in the critical apparatus; it tends to 
prefer the readings of a to those of p in case of a disagr('emeiit, 
because the editor believes that a is the more original recension. 

[ My own opinion is rather the reverse. I n any case , however, 

I the readings of all the manuscripts quoted by llortel must be 
' coniiJered irT a critical study of the text. It is not saTe to 
neglect any of them. 

Extent to wMch the Tantr§.khy&yika preserves the original 
text. — The Tantrabhyayika gives us, on the whole, more of 
the original text than any other recension. I estimate that it 
contains the general sen.se, at least, of ninetj^-five percent of 
the original text, both prose and verses ^d the exact lan- 
guage of the original appears to have been preserved intact 
mc)^ extensively in the TatUraklijayika than in any otbei 
version These statements arc more pearly true of the 3 sub- 
recension than of the a, the a subrecension has omitted one 
entire story and a number of individu.tl sentences and verses 
which ? has preserved from the original; whereas the reverse 
IS very seldom the case (in particular, ^ has all the stories of 
the original, and « has no original verses that are lacking in 
3) Yet there are, m the aggregate, a not inconsiderable number 
of clear omissions in the TantrakbySyika — that is, in all manu- 
scrTptV alTE'e.'To some extent these may be due merely to im- 
perfect textual tradition. For there arc some obvious and indu- 
bitable lacunae in the text as we have it,— some passages in 
wliich it is clear that the author or redactor of the Tantra- 
khyayika wiote something that has been lost from our manu- 
scripts (all of which are late and more or less corrupt). There 
are, however, also cases in which the omission of something 
original appears to go back to the redactor of the Tantra- 
khyayika, or even to an archetype of it, a still older but also 
secondary version. There are likewise many cases in which 
tlie Tantrakhyayika’s text has more or less seriously altered, 
without ealu-joly»jCunitjdng,_a_sectm^^ of the original^ 

Secondary additions in the Tantrftkhy&ylka. — The infidelities 
to the original found in TantrSkliyayika consistmainly oFi^ 
sertions and expah^ns~ rather than omissions or substitutions. 
Both of its*sul)rcrensions contain throe sTorios which did not 
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belong to the original; and, in addition, a alone contains one 
other, and 3 alone five others (but three of these five may 
really have been found in a, since the a manuscripts happen 
to have long lacunae at the points where ^ has these stories).* 

Moreover, both recensions contain a quite considerable number 
of verses and prose passages which are certainly or probably 
unoriginal. This is more true of p than of a; a contains few 
insertions (only a single stanza, for instance, except those 
pertaining to the interpolated story a TIL 5) which are not 
found also in 3 

Bertel’s views of the TantrSlchy&yika. — Altho my object in 
this chapter is to give mainly a summary of my own deductions 
from my investigati(tns, rather than to engage in controversy, 
I feel that it would be unfair toTIie discoverer, 'aftd first editor 
and translator, of the Tantrakhyayika if I failed to mention at 
this point the extent to. which my views of this version differ 
from his. When he first discovered the Tantr.*lkhyuyika, Hertel 
hailed it as the genuine, original “ Urtext ” of the Pancatantra 
itself, — the very thing which it is 'Hie object of my present in- 
vesf^ation to reconstruct. This opinion was decidedly untenable, 
and Hertel has Avithdrawn materially from it. Tfis present, 
much more modest opinion he has stated as follows:® “The 
enormous advantage which the Tantrakhyayika furnishes us lies 
m the fact that it is the only version which contains the unab- 
breviated and not intentionally altered language of the author, 
udiich no other Indian Pancatantra version has preserved, 

* The inserted stones of the Tantrakhyayika are. I 8 (Blue Jackal), 1. 13 
(Jackal outwits Camel and Lion), II. 4 (Weaver Somilaka); in a alone, a III. 5 
(Treacherous Bawd), in p alone, III. 7 (King Sivi), p III. 11 (Fox and Talking 
Cave), III. 11 of edition (Old Haiisa), IV. 1 (Punisht Onion-thief), p IV. 3 
(Potter as Warrior). There are lacunae in a at the places where P has the 
first, third, and fourth of the five last named All but one (King 8ivi) of 
these nine stories occur somewhere in some one or other of the other recensions 
included in my study. Nevertheless I think they can all be shown pretty 
conclusively to bo secondary. Hertel also regards them as secondary. He 
likewise holds several other stories found in both recensions, and one story 
(Old Man, Young Wife, and Thief) found only in P (Appendix, p III. 6), 
to be certainly or possibly secondary. I shall show later that there seem 
to be good grounds for considering them original. 

® ZDMO. 69. 113 (year 1916), this is the latest statement on the subject 
from Hertel which I have seen 
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wliile the I^ahlavi translation distorts it by numerous misunder- 
standings.” This is qualified elsewhere by the admission tliat 
in addition to the “ unabbreviated . . . language of the author ” 
it contains also numerous additions and interpolations from 
later hands.* But even thus qualified, tlie statement seems to 
me misleading m two respects. 

First, I think that many of tlie alterations (which are after 
all rather numerous in the aggregate, if proportionally few; 
they certainly mount into the hundreds) made by the Tantra- 
khyayika in the text of the original wore probably just as 
“ intentional ” as the alterations made in other versions Surely 
the insertions, which Hertel himself admits were numerous, 
must have been “intentional” alterations; and if tlie redactor 
of tho Tantrakhyayika “ intentionally ” changed the text in 
one way, why should he not hav^e done so in another? In 
fact 1 think it can be proved that he or his archetype did, 
almost surely “ intentionally,” make many changes — including 
both omissions and substitutions — in the priginal autluir’s words. 

Sewndly^TtFiink it is a very serious exaggeration to describe 
the advantage which tho Tantrakhyayika has over the other 
versions in this respect as “ enormous ” {iingeJimer). All tlio 
Sanskrit versions whicli 1 have used in this work contain some 
of the original autlior’s words. The mainly prosaic recensions 
(Southern Fancatantra, Hitopadesa, “textus simplicior,” Purija- 
hhadra) show, by tho extent to which they agree l orhally with 
the Tantrakhyayika and with each other, that to a not incon- 
siderable extent (tho, I grant, not to the same extent as Tantra- 
khyayika) they too “contain the uiiabbicviated and not [in- 
tentionally] altered language of tho author.' 'fhe same was 
true of tlie Sanskrit original of the Pahlavi. And when those 
other versions differ from the Tantrakhyayika, it is not by 
any means safe to assume that the Tantr^ihy^dka is more 
original than they. Especially is this true of the Southern 
f’ancatantra. To he sure, tho Southern Paucatautra abbreviates 
the text to a considerable extent. But it is equally true — and 
this is Avhat Hertel seems to overlook — that it contains a 

* Hertel actually admits more interpolations in the text of Tantrakhyayika 
than I should; at least, he regards as insertions, certain or probable, several 
stories which I consider genuine. 
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very largo proportion of the original text in unabbreviated, 
or only slightly abbro-viated, form. In a great many sentences 
it agrees literatim with other versiohs7 especiallyTtTiir-Tantra- 
kTiyayiha. And it has one great advantage over the Tantrakhyfi- 
^iha, that it has almost no interpolations. Nearly everything 
■wlireti It contains" IS taken from the original, at least injgenjeral 
sense, and largely in exact language — 1 shall point out in 
dealing witli the various other versions, especially the two 
Jain versions (“ Simplicior “ and Puryabhadra), that Hertol 
underestimates their value, also, as representatives of tlie original. 

The Tantr&khyayika hag no privileged position among Panca- 
tantra versions. — In short, the difference between the Tantra- 
khyfiyika and the other versions, in their relations to tlie 
original, is a difference oF degree and not a difference of kind. 
All are to a considerable extent original ^Ij are tp_ a not in- 
considerable extent unoriginal. On, the irhole, the Tantrakhya- 
yika contains more of the original than any other. But it would 
not be true to say that a greater proportion of tlie text of the 
Tantrakhyayika Is original than of any other. In this respect 
it is surpast by the Southern Paucatantra, wliicli has mucli 
less unoriyinal material than the TantrakhyFiyika, and probably 
less than any other version,'^ except the greatly abbreviated 
and A’crsified Soinadeva And I would lay special emphasis on 
tlio words “ on tlie whole,” italicized above. In spite of all his 
reservations, Hertel tends to assume much too lightly that the 
language of the Tantrakhyayika is the language of the original 
Paucataiitra. £n my opinion this can never be assumed without 
confirmation from some other version. And there are, all in 
all, a good many cases^n which not only is such confirmation 
lacking, but on the contrary the other versions prove quite 
conclusively that the Tantrakhyayika’s language is unoriginal. 
See Chapter VII below, where I have collected fully two hundred 
such cases.*’ 

* It might be equalled in this respect by the Sanskrit original of the 
Pahlavi, if we had it. 

*■ Over-coiifidoiice in Hertel's opinion has misled many scholars, including 
myself in the past, in this respect Thus in AJP. 36. 63 I drew the same 
distinction that Hertol draws between the Tantrakhyayika and all other 
versions, stating that the hatter were all “ deliberately and radically recon- 
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On th* relation of the Tantr&khyRyika to the Jain versions, 
see below p&ge 36 ff. 

The Southeen PaSIcatantra and Related Vemsions 

The Southern Pahcatantra (abbreviated SP).'^ — As the name 
implies, this version is characteristic of Southern India. Its 
numerous manuscripts are groupt by its editor, Hertel, in five 
subrecensions, which lie calls a, p, f, 5, and lie considers « 
the best and most original subrecension, on the whole; and in 
this he is clearly right. The readings of the a manuscripts, as 
quoted by him, regularly (tho not invariably) tend to agree 
more closely with other ^'ersions than those of the manu- 
scripts The other three subreeensions contain many secondary 
insertions and are in general inferior. The readings of the 
subrecensions a and ^ often differ considerably, — more than 
those of the Tantriikhyayika a and for instance. In view of 
the general superiority of a, it is unfortunate that Hertel in 
his edition chose to ignore a in constituting the text which he 
prints, using p exclusively, even in tho many cases where 3 
is corrupt and a gives us the true reading. This means that 
anyone who wishes to make any scientific use of the Southern 
Paneatantra must go to the great trouble of searching thru 
the wilderness of llertel’s critical apjiaratus for the readings 

structed”, ao as to be “really quite new Trorks." Ho also Thomas, JRA8, 
1910, p. 971 : “ Tho differences which mark off tho other redactions [than 
Taiitr.] are of an order practically precludinpr textual comparison, they 
belong to the higher criticism, involving omissions and insertiniis of whole 
stories . . in fact recasting of a drastic character ” I now realize that siicli 
views must be abandoned. Both Tiiomas and I, like many others, were too 
easily imprest by the extreme confidence of Hertel’s statements. Thomas 
frankly stated in the same article (p. 970) that he had not undertaken a 
real verification ofHertel’s theories, since tliat “would demand an amount 
of time comparable to that spent upon it by Dr. Hertel himself.’’ Having 
now spent such an amount of time upon it, I feel better able to distinguish 
the sound from the unsound in Hertel’s work. 

’ The edilio prineepn, by M. Haberlandt (Siteniigsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy, phiL-hist. Kl., Ud. 107, p. 397 ff.) is now superseded by the following: 
Das sUdliche Faficatantra Sanskrittezt der Rezeuaiou ^ mit den Lesarten dor 
besten Has. der Rezeiision a. Herausgegeben von Johannes Hertel Leipzig, 1 906 
(Abh. d. phil -hist. Kl. d kgl. skehs. Ges. d. Wiss., Bd. 94, no fi.) No translation 
into a Ruropean language has ,yet appeared 

Edgerton, Fnlicntnntn II 9 
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of tbe « manuscripts on eveiy single word, — a wearisome and 
gratuitous labor which Hertel ouglit to have sj)ared the users 
of his book.” 

Extent to which the Southern Pahcatantra preserves the original 
text. — As flertel has rejmatedly stated, the Southern Pafica- 
t;intra gives us a text which is, at least to some degree, an 
abstract. The alihreviation of the original is, however, not .so 
drastic as one might suppose from reading nertel's statements. 
Every original story preserved. The general sense of the 
nari-ative is faithfully folloM'ed, as a rule. Seldom is an essen- 
tial feature omitted or obscured by abbreviation. More than 
this: a large number of individual sentences are taken over 
from the original, either verbatim, or Avith only slight changes. 
T estimate that more than three-quarters of the bulk of tbe 
prose found in the oiiginal is found, at least as to general 

* Hortel’s r«ji 9 an for tins jirocodtire was a passionate opposition, amoniitinf; 
almost to a mania, to what he calls eclectirism ” According to him, the 
a manuscripts of the Southern Paficataiitra are not comjilete onuf to make 
It possible to print their text lu its entirety; and so, rather than “contami- 
nate “ the fi text with the readings of other suhrecensions, ho chose to print 
the “pure" text of ^ (with quantities of corruptions which are siinplv uit- 
interprotahle) These considerations do not seem to me valid It is not 
“ eclecticism " to print the best text available of an individual recension, 
such as 8 P, using all manuscripts of that recension, whatever their inter- 
relationship. A subrei ension, so-called, is not an independent version, it is 
merely a convenient grouping of inaiiiiscripts All t he subrecensioiis (if the 
word IS properly used) represent ultimately one and the same text. There 
18 no scientiflc interest or value Tn the stupl'd scribal blunders of SP^, which 
distort so much of the printed text of the Southern Faficatantra, and there 
IS very little interest in the still more numerous variations of p which are 
grammatically and semantically possible, but shown by agreements of the 
« manuscripts with other versions to bo secondary What we should have 
desired of Hertel is the best approach possible to the true “ Urtoxt ” of the 
Southern Faficatantra — That Hertel made this error of judgment, to the 
great inconvenience of all users of his edition, is* alT {he more surprizing 
111 view of the contrary system which he (very rightly) adopted in editing 
tlie Tautrakhyayika In that case, altho he regards TantrakhyAyika a as 
more original than he does not hesitate to reject its readings in favor 
of those of p when the latter are (in bis eyes) evidently required by the 
sense, nor to fill the extensive lacunae of the a mss. by the text of ^ This 
IS just as much “ eclecticism ” as it would Iiave been to print the text of 
Southern Faficatantra a so far as available, supplementing it by p; and no 
more so. 
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sense and to a considerable extent as to exact language, in 
the Southern Paficatantra.® The proportion of original verses 
preserved is only slightly less (more than ttvo-thirds). The 
compression of SP should not obscure the fact that it does, 
after all, preserve very much of the original, and often more 
accurately than the Tantrakhyayika. 

Secondary additioni in the Southern Paficatantra. — The South- 
ern Paiicatantra- contains very few interpolations. There is 
one interpolated story (T. 12, Shepherdess and Lovers). There 
are a very few insertions or expansions in the prose narrative, 
and apparently a few inserted verses.^® Nearly the whole of 
the text may be regarded as representing the contents of the 
original Paficatantra. 

The Nepalese Paficatantra (abbreviated N). — In 1905 llcrtel 
received a copy of part of a Nepalese manuscript apparently 
intending to furnish the versen, only, of a Paficatantra recension 
nearly allied to the Southern Paficatantra. Later he received 
another copy’ containing the remaining portions of presimabh’' 
the .same manuscript. This Nepalese version “ contains nearly' 
(tho not quite) all the verses contained in the x subrecension 
of the Southern Paficatantra. It also contains one single prose 
sentence found in the latter. Evidently' this was included by 
the redactor under the impression that it was a verse. This 
circumstance incidentally shows? — what we should assume n 
•priori — that this recension was prepared on the basis of a 

* It must ho remombored that Ilertel’s printed text will not show this 
to anything like the extent that the a manuscripts show it 

We are compelled to reg'ard, proTisionally, as insertions such verses 
as appear only in the .Southeni Paficatantra and the related Nepalese text 
and Ilitopadesa. It is probable that most of them, at least, were not found 
in the original, as otherwise the chances are that some other version would 
preserve a trace of them. However, this can of course not be considered 
certain, and in view of the general rarity of insertions in SP, it is by no 
means unlikely that some of these verses may be inherited from tho original. 
The fact that most of the verses are only loosely sot in their surroundings, 
and that it is easy both to insert and to omit them, makes it more difficult 
to be sure of the secondary character of verses than of prose text-units which 
are found in only one stream of tradition. 

" Edited by Hertel- Introduction and Books I — HI in the “ Anmerkungen ” 
(p. 11711.) to his edition of the Soutliern Paficatantra; Books IV and V on 
p. XXVH of the Introduction to his edition of the TantrakhySyika. 

2 * 
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complete Pancatantra text containing, as usual, both prose and 
verses. Since the Nepalese text contains not a single verso or 
sentence that is not found in the Southern Pancatantra («), it 
is safe to assume that its original was a text very similar to 
tliat. Since, however, it frequently happens that the Nepalese 
text has readings which are different from those of the Southern 
Pancatantra (all manuscripts), and since neither is consistently 
superior to the other, but each often has readings shown by 
the other Pancatantra versions to be more original than the 
other; therefore we may agree w’ith liertel in thinking that 
the Southern Pancatantra and the complete text on which the 
Nepalese is based were not identical, nor directly derived one 
from the other, but that they afe closely related offshoots of 
the same archetype (which I would propose to call the “ Ur- 
SP,” that IS the archetype of the Southern Pancatantra). We 
shall presently sec that the archetype of the Nepalese text 
(called by me “ Ur-N ”) was the same as that of the llitopadcsa. 

The Hitopadeia (abbreviated H) : its origin.** — This is a version 
connected especially with Bengal, where it is very pojiular, 
and where it presumably originated. At any rate it has sup- 
})lantod all other I’ancatantra versions in popular favor there. 
The author gives his own name as Narayapa, and tells us that 
he used “ the Pancatantra and anotlior work ” in composing 
the Hitopadesa. He probably lived betw'eeu 800 and 1373 
A. D.; it has not been possible to determine the date nioi’e 
exactly (Hertel, Paflc , p. 39). The version of tlie Pancatantra 

Repeatedly edited, but a aatisfactevy critical edition is yet to be made. 
For my present inTOStigation I have used the two best of those accessible 
to me (Schlegel’s, unfortunately, was not accessible), namely; (1) HitopadeAa 
by R&r&ya^a. Edited by Peter Peterson. Bombay, 1887. (Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, no. XXXlll.) — (2) Handbooks for the Study of Sanskrit. Edited by 
Max Muller, M. A. 1; The First Book of the Hitopadesa . . . London, 1864. 
II; The Second, Third and Fourth Books of the Hitopadesa . . . London, 1865. 
— Muller's edition does not pretend to bo critical or scholarly, being pro- 
fessedly a reader for beginners. Nevertheless it seems to me, on the whole, 
that the text is as good as Peterson’s. Each contains many original features 
that are changed m the other, so that they are both valuable for our purposes 
Peterson's edition claims to be critical; Hertel speaks slightingly (perhaps 
too slightingly) of its reliability. — Numerons translations of the Hitopadesa 
have been made in most modem European languages. See Hertel, Pane., 43 ff. 
A literal, interlinear translation is furuisht in Muller’s edition 
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which he used was, as Hertel has indicated, apparently tlie 
same one (called by me “ Ur-N ”) which served as a basis for 
the Nepalese verse-text mentioned above; that is, a near relative 
of the Southern Pancatantra. This is shown by the following 
facts. (1) Books I and II of the Pancatantra are transposed 
in the Nepalese text and the Hitopadesa, and in no other ver- 
sions. (2) The Hitopadesa, like the Nepalese text, contains 
most of the verses of the Southern Pancatantra (except those 
which occur in parts of the work omitted by it), and its read- 
ings tend strongly to agree with those of the Nepalese when 
the latter differs from the Southern Pancatantra. The Hito- 
padcsa also contains a few verses of the Southern Panca- 
tantra which the Nepalese, perhaps by accident, omits. It 
contains j)ractically no original Pancatantra versos that are 
not found in the Southern Pancatantra. (3) The prose text of 
the IIito 2 )adesa, in so far as it belongs to the Pancatantra 
tradition, tends to agree closely with that of the Southern 
Pancatantra. 

General plan of the Hitopadesa. — As already indicated, the 
Hitopadesa is a combination of Pancatantra materials with 
those of some other, unnamed work (or works ^). Its general 
jilan apjiears to have been largely original with its author. To 
be sure, the transposition of Pancatantra Books I and ll goes 
back, as wo have seen, to its immediate Pancatantra archetype. 
And the frame-work of these two books is mainly presented 
in Hitopade.sa Books II and I. But the rest of the work is 
quite new in plan. Instead of five books, the Hito 2 )ade.sa has 
only four. Its third book has as its frame a story which is 
only a remote reflex of Pancatantra Book III. The frame of 
its fourth book is wholly new, tho evidently intended as a 
companion-piece to Book III and suggested by the title of the 
original Pancatantra’s third book.*® Book IV of the Paiicatantra 
is wholly omitted; the stories of Book V, including the frame- 
story, are included as emboxt stories in Hitopadesa Books 111 

Fafic Book III is entitled “War and Peace ” and narrates the story 
of a war between the crows and the owls Hit. Book III is called “War” 
and tells the story of a war between two other species of birds, the “ rSja- 
hansas ” and the peacocks; its Book IV is called “Peace” and tells how 
peace was made between the same two parties 
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and IV. Several of the emboxt stories of Pancatantra Book I 
are transferred to the Hitopadesa’s new Book IV; those of 
Pancatantra Book III are impartially divided between Hito- 
padc^a Books III and IV; not a few stories of the first three 
books of the Pancatantra are omitted altogether, and various 
stories not found in the Pancatantra are inserted in all four 
books of the Hitopadesa, presumably from the unnamed “ other 
work ” referred to by Narayaoa. 

Extent to wiiieh the Hitopadeia preserves the original text. — 
In spite of this extensive rearrangement of its materials, the 
Hitopadesa is of considerable value for the reconstruction of 
the original Pancatantra It preserves most of the frame-stories 
of Books I and II, and over half of the emboxt stories of the 
entire Pancatantra. Metre important is this fact: m so far as 
it uses a Pancatantra archetype at all, it tends to follow it 
rather closely, not only in general sense, but in exact language, 
altho there are stories in which, by exception, it departs widely. 
1 estimate that it contains at least the general sense of not 
far from two-fifths of the prose, and nearly one-third of the 
verses, of the original Pancatantra. If the first two books of 
the Pancatantia bo considered sejiarately, the pro])ortion of 
their materials preserved in the Hitopade.sa would be higher 
(perhaps one-half of the prose and two-fifths of the verses). 
Since its Pancatantra archetype was closely allied to the 
Southern Pancatantra, it will be found that it tends to agree 
in general with the readings of that text. But it forms a 
valuable check on them, and not infrequently shows superior 
readings, agreeing with other versions against the Southern 
Pancatantra. To a considerable extent it replaces for us the 
lost prose of the archetype of the Nepalese verse-text. It 
even contains, tho rarely, sections of the original which are 
entirely omitted in all our manuscripts of the Southern Panca- 
tantra. 

Secondary additions in the Hitopade&a. — Wo have spoken 
already of the numerous new stories found in the Hitopadesa. 
Aside from these, there occur, in the stories and parts of 
stories taken from the Pancatantra, a considerable number of 
inserted verses, and some expansions of the prose narrative. 
The latter are, however, not numerous. 
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Thk B(.uiatkath5 Vebsions (Somadkva ANT) Ksemendua) 

The FafLcatantra's position in the Brhatkatha. — The studies 
of F. Lacote ivi tlie existing descendants of the great story- 
collection, in Prakrit verse, called the Bi'liatkatha and attri- 
buted to Gui}a(Jhya, have made it practically certain that the 
original text of that work contained no version of the Panca- 
tantra. But, according to Lacote — and his arguments seem 
strong, tho not perhaps absolutely compelling, on this point 
too — a version of it was contained in a later recast, and ex- 
pansion, of the Bi'hatkatha, made at an uncertain date lapparently 
in northwest India, — perhajis in Kashmir. Lacote believes that 
this recast, too, and consequently the Paucatantra version con- 
tained in it, was composed in Prakrit verse, in tJie dialect 
called Paisaci. I’his northwostcin Bjhatkatha, like its archetype, 
tho original work, is lost to us. It is known only thru two later 
versions: Somadeva’s Kathftsaritsagara (or, as it was perhaps 
called originally, Brliatkatliftsaritsagara; see Speyer, StudieB 
about the Kfithasaritfidgara, Amsterdam, 3908), and K^eineadra’s 
BrliatkatliHinafijarl. Both of these woiks are in Sanskrit verse, 
and both weie composed in Kashmir, probably in the eleventh 
century a. d Tho evidence of these two works seems to prove 
that the Pancataiitra version contained in their common ori- 
ginal was very radically abbreviated. Apparently it omitted 
the Introduction and at least one story of the original (I. 3). 
Certainly it aimed to toll the tales as briefly as possible, and 
contained few, if any, expansions, while omitting many features 
of the original which seemed to its author unessential. Especially 
the verses of the original suffered in the abbreviation Very 
few of them survived Tho reason for this is clear ; most of 
the verses are moralizing, proverbial stanzas, and are not a 
real part of the narrative at all. 

Effect of language and versification on the Bjhatkatha versions. 
— If Lacote is right in supposing that Somadeva and K^emendra 

Particularly in hia »ur Gunaihya ft la Brhatkatha, Pans, 1908 

Only about one-fifth of all the verses of the original have traces pre- 
served in Somadeva and K^emendra together (counting those which occur 
in one but not in the other). And a number of those are “ catch-verses ” 
of stories, not the ordinary proverbial stanzas. 
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go back to an (original, the northwestern Bj'hatkatlia, which 
Avas com[>osod in the Paisaci Prakrit, then it follows that the 
Sanskrit of these tAvo versions is a retranslation of a trans- 
lation. This would lead us to expect that little, if any, of the 
exact language of the original could he preseiwed in them. 
Add to this consideration their poetic form, and their drastic 
ahhreviation, and it would seem hard to believe that they 
could give us many words just as the original had them 
Nevertheless we find in the aggregate quite a good many such, 
altho few in comparison Ai'ith the mainly prosaic Sanskrit 
recensions. The preserA'^ation — or restoration — of some Avords 
of the original Sanskrit after two translations can he explained 
by the fact that the first translation was into a Prakritic_ dialect, 
that is a dialect closely related to Sanskrit, Avhich preserved 
the bulk of the Sanskrit vocabulary, Avith only the usual pho- 
netic and morphological changes in the Avords Hence it is not, 
after all, surprising that’ some of these words Avere retranslated 
into the same Sanskrit words that Avere found in the original. 
So it happens that these versions are of some help in detorniin- 
ing eA'on the exact language of the original. There are, howe- 
ver, few, if any, entire sentences or versos of the original 
that are preserved intact in them.^*’ 

Xsemendra (abbreviated Ks).'’' — K6einendra’.s tc.\t is the most 
drastically abbreviated of all those which I have used. It carries 
the abhreA'iation much farther than its supposed archet)'po, 
the lost northwestern Brhatkatha, apparently did, — at least 
much farther than Somadeva dobs. Nevertheless it contains 


One or two cases in which this is approximately the case iii Kgemeiidra 
may he duo to its borrowings from the Tantrakhyayika; seo below. 

The PaiAcatantra section of K^emendra has been edited liy itself. Der 
Autzug auK dem PancataiUra in Kthemendran BrihtUkalU&mahjan Einleitutig, 
Text, Cborsetziing iind Anmerkungon Ton Leo von Madkowski, Dr iur. et 
phil. Leipzig, 1892 Most of Matikowski's text is based upon a single 
imperfect manuscript The editor emends freely, sometimes judiciously, but 
often unsuccessfully On tbe whole more usetul, because more complete and 
based on more manuscripts (whose vanants are ((uoted), is the text found in 
the following edition of Kfiemendra’s complete woik. The BjihatkaMimatijaA 
of Kthetunuha. Edited by Mahamahoplidyaya Pandit 8ivadatta . . . and 
Kdshiii&th Pai.iduraiig Parab llnmbay, 1901. (KavyamalS 69.) Paficatantra 
on pp 561 ff. I have collated the text of the Paheatantm in both these editions. 
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five stories which were not found in the original.*** All of those 
interpolated stories are found in Tantrakhyayika g, one of 
them in no other version used by me, and another nowhere 
else at the same place, while none of the five occurs outside 
of TantrSkliyayika and the Jam versions (which latter, as 
wo shall see, used the same secondary archetype as Tantr.). 
These facts seem to justify us in believing with Hertel that 
if Ksemendra’s principal archetype was the northwestern Brhat- 
katha, he must have used also a manuscript of Tantnakhya- 
yika. For this reason other agreements between K^emendra 
and Tantrakhyayika cannot be considered as evidence bearing 
on the original. As a matter of fact Ksemendra’s text is so 
mangled by abbreviation that ho gives us comparatively little 
help in reconstructing even the gencr.al sense of the original ; 
and he seldom preserves any of the original words, from what- 
ever source. Ho includes, to be sure, all the stories of the 
original except the Introduction and I 3, being thus more 
complete than Somadeva; but as the stories lacking in Soina- 
dova may have been taken by Kijoinendra from the Tantra- 
khyfiyika, we cannot assume that they occurred in the supposed 
northwestern Brhatkaths* And in spite of this relative complete- 
ness of his materials, the major part of the prose narrative 
of the original (I estimate, fully fifty-five percent) and nearly all 
the original A’erses (close to ninety percent) arc omitted without 
trace in Ksernendra. In short, the stories are cut to the hone (to 
tho great detriment of tlie result, artistically speaking). Yet, since 
K§emendra contains some mittter that Somadeva lacks, wo cannot 
entirely neglect him; tho we must remember the possibility that 
such matter may have been taken from the Tantrakhyayika. 

Secondary additions in Ksemendra, except the stories men- 
tioned above, are practically non-existent. 

Somadeva (abbreviated So).*” — In Soinadeva’s Kathasaritsagara 
the five books of the Paficatantra are found separated from one 

These are I 7 (Blue Jackal), I. 12 (Jackal outwits Camel and Lion), 

III. 11 (Old Hansa), IV. 1 (Punisht'Onion-thief), and IV. .S (Potter ns Warrior) 

IV. 1 occurs elsewhere only in Tantr^, and III. 11 only In Tantr. in the 
same place (in Puroabhadra in Book I). 

There are two editions of Bomadeva’s complete work. (I) Kalhd Saril 
Sdgaia, Die Milt cheniammlung dee Somadeva. Herausgeg^eben vou Hermann 
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another by extraneous materials. In this respect Hertel®® belieA'es 
that Somadeva follows his original, the northwestern Ephatkatha. 
His work is characterized by a graceful and attractive style; 
his stories are well-told, and while no words are wasted, they 
are seldom cut down so as to spoil the artistic workmanship of 
the narrative. In both of these respects he contrasts favorably 
with Ksemeudra. Somadeva lacks five stories of the original, 
besides the Introduction. To what extent these omissions go 
back to his supposed archetype, the northwestern Bjliatkatha, 
cannot be determined with confidence.*^ On the other hand he 
preserves considerably more than Ksemendra docs of the bulk of 
the narrative. He contains at least traces of about three-fifths of 
the original prose. Of the original verses, of course, he gives 

lirockhaus. Lcipaipr (Parti, Pooka 1—5) 18S9, (Part II, Books 6-8) 1862, 
(Part TIT, Books 9—18) 1866. (The last two parts = it />7ianf£^un^cn fm die 
Knnde det Moigenlaiulm II 5 and IV 6.) Tho Paficatantra in found on pajfes 
111 ff. of Part III (2) The KalkdiatUsAgara of Somadevahhalta. Edited by 
I'andit Durjfipraaad and Kdsinath Pfinduraiig Parab Bombay, 1889. (Pafiea- 
taiitra, accorduijf to Hertel, Tour. p. 32, on pages 355tf ) 8nd ed., Bombay, 
1903. (Paficatantra on pages 309ff) I have compared thruout the texts of 
both Brockhaus and Durgaprasad and Par-ib (2nd ed.) for the Pai'icatHiitra 
section The variants are few and nsnally unimportant — The entire work 
of Somadeva has been tr.mslated into English’ The Kalhd Sai it iSdgai a or 
Otean of the Slreamt of Story, tranalatod . . by C. H. T.ivniey, M A. 2 vols. 

Calcutta, 1880 and 1884 Paficatantra on pp. 27 — 43, 48 — 52, 64 75, 84 87 

90-91 ofVol.2. 

See his monograph Em nltinduche* Nairenhueh, Ber. u. d. Verb. d. kgl. 
Sfichs. Qes d. Wins., phil -hut K1 , 1912, Bd. 64, Heft 1 

We have seen that Kt'Cmendra also lacks the Introduction and I. 3 
(Three Self-caused Mishaps'), which therefore may be presumed to have been 
lacking in the northwestorii Brbatkatha Besides these Somadeva omits 1. 4 
(Crows and Serpent!, H. 4 (Deer’s Former Captivity), and the two embo.xt 
stories of Book V (Brahman builds Aircastles, and Barber who killed the 
Monks) Of these II 4 is properly only an unessential incident in the frame- 
story of Book II, and may have been lost in the process of shortening; 
maiiv sucli incidents of tlie original are lost in the Bihatkatha versions. 
Hus same story wasdropt, obviously for the same reason as here suggested, 
l>y a late descendant of Puruabhadra; see Hertel, Pafte , p. 117. I. 4 is par- 
ticularly interesting because it forms the frame for 1. 6 in the original; 
Somadeva preserves I. 6 but uot I. 4, and is therefore exceptionally awkward 
m the way he fits I. 6 into the frame Hertel (Tantr. Einloitung snr Cber- 
setBuiig p 42) assumes— too hastily, I think— that this omission goes back 
to Soinadeva’s original It may do so, but there is no possibility of telling 
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us very much less (traces of a sixtli to a fifth). In general 
he shows extraordinary fidelity to the sense of the original, 
in so far as he preserves it at all. There are few changes, 
and almost no insertions. Every story in Somadeva is (in my 
opinion) original, and almost every phrase gives us at least 
the sense of something original. For this reason, in spite of 
his brevity, ho is very useful for the reconstruction. Moreover, 
there is no reason to suspect his text of bomg contaminated 
with an extraneous Aversion, as Ksemondra’s is. 

The Jain Versions (“ Simplicioe ” and Tcr^aijiiadra) 

The Bo-oalled “ textus simplicior ’’ (abbreviated Spl).*®— The 

name “ textus simplicior ” goes back to Kosegarten, the first 
editor of this version, and is kept for want of a better, since 
its author’s name is unknown and the titles given in the ma- 
nuscripts (Pancakhyanaka, or Pancakbyfina, “also called Pafi- 
catantra ’’) are not sufficiently distinctive (the former is applied 
also to Pur^abhadra’s text). On the whole 1 agree with llertel’s 
opinion that the author was probably a Jam, tho not all his 
arguments (summarized Pafic. p. 72 f.) seem to mo effective, 
and the sum total of them is perhaps not absolutely compelling. 
ITis date is jiut by llortel between 900 and 1199 (the latter 
being the date of Purpabhadra, who used this text — or rather, 
I should say, its archetype) This version became very popular 
in western and central India, and, ivith other I'orsions which 
are based on it largely or ivliolly, it has virtually crowded 
out all other Pancatantra recensions in those regions 1 regret 
to say that the materials at my disposal for determining the 
text of Simplicior (as I shall call it for short) Avere less satis- 

The imperfect edilw prineep», by Kosegarten (lionn, 1848), has been 
supplanted by that publisht in the Bombay Sanskrit Senes under the title 
Panchatantra (BSS I, Bombay 1868, edited by G BUbler, contains Books IV 
and V. BSS III, 1868, also by BUhler, Books 11 and III, BSS IV, 1869, 
edited by F. Kielhorn, Introduction and Book I). This was not intended to 
bo a critical scholarly edition, but merely a school textbook for beginners; 
it was apparently based on a single manuscript (see Kielboru’s statement 
quoted by Hertel, ZDMG 66. 298 f.), and Hertel suspects that the authors 
corrected this manuscript from Kosegarten’s edition No other edition can 
be used in a critical way at all; various prints by Hindu editors appear to 
be of little or no value. For translations see Hertel, Pane., p 75f and p. 101. 
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factory than the materials for any other recension. In addi- 
tion to the editions referred to in note 22, I had only such 
scattered information about the readings of various manuscripts 
as is given in various places by Hertel, especially in the “ Pa- 
rallel Specimens ” in Harvard Oriental Series 13. According to 
Ilertol, tJie manuscripts fall into two groups or subrecensions, 
which he calls the H-class and the c-class. To the latter be- 
longs the ms. used by Buhler-Kielhorn, to the former those 
principally used by Kosegarten. “ Of the two classes, each at 
times excels tlio other in the greater originality of an occa- 
sional passage.’’*® It is therefore certain that the text of Sim- 
plicior studied and quoted by me is imperfect. A really critical 
edition of it would improve the readings in many places But 
wliether these improvements m the text of Simplicior would 
often have any inij)ortant bearing on the reconstruction of the 
original, I doubt. For, in the first place, the Simplicior hajipenB 
to be of less importance in reconstructing the original than, 
perhaps, any other text used by me. And, in the second place, 
all its manuscripts appear to be sufficiently close to each other 
in their readings so that we may assume, on the theory of 
chances, that the coincidence of a serious divergence in their 
readings, with a passage in which Simplicior is of serious im- 
portance for the reconstruction, would be a rare one. This 
thesi.s I have tested on the Parallel Sjiecimens in HOS 13, 
and find that it holds good. Not a single word of the original, 
as I reconstructed it without the use of any Simplicior text 
but Kielhorn-Bttliler, had to be changed because of the read- 
ings of Simplicior manuscripts there quoted. 

General plan of Simplicior. — Like the Hitopadesa, this text 
handles the original rather freely It keeps the five books of 
the original, but makes considerable alterations in their con- 
tents. To begin with, it makes all five of more nearly equal 
length In the original. Books IV and V are very short. Sim- 
plicior makes them about as long as the others. It transfers 

Hertel, HOS. 12, p. 13. This statement seems to me to be proved quite 
conclusively by the Parallel Specimens, HOS. 13 As to the further statement, 
op, rit. p 14, that “ the text of the Il-class seems to me, on the whole, to 
bo the more original one ”, 1 have no means of verifying it. It hardly seems 
demonstrated by the small amount of material at my disposal. 
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to Book IV several of the stories of Book III, and inserts 
several new stories in Book IV. And most of its Book V is 
new. Moreover, it makes Story V. 2 of the original (The Bar- 
ber who killed the Monks) the frame-story of Book V, and 
em boxes within it the frame-story of the original Book V 
(Brahman and Mongoose), altering it at the same time. It also 
makes radical changes in the frame-stories of Books 111 and 
IV, so that they resemble the originals only in a general way. 
The same is true of some of the emhoxt stories of Simplicior. 
And it adds a number of new stories in the first three hooks, 
as well as in the last two — On the immediate archetype of 
Simplicior, and its relation to the Tantrakhyayika. see below, 
pages 31 ff , 36 f. 

Extent to which Simplicior preserveB the original text. — In 

spite of these extensive alterations, Simplicior retains to a con- 
siderable extent not only the general sense of the original, 
hut even its exact language. .I^must be used ivith .eautiuOr 
hut can by no means ho noglegted in the reconstruction . Hcrtel 
says:** “ As for the single stories, he [tlio author of Simplicior] 
not only altered their wording throughout, hut also their pur- 
]»ort.'’ It seems to me that this is a serious exaggeration. In 
many individual prose sentences (not to mention stanzas) it 
preserves nearly, if not quite, the exact language of the ori- 
ginal. Many of the st ories are told i n a manner s ubstantially, 
as close to the original as in the other versions. All that 1 
shourf~wisli to_ say, as a general characterization, is that on 
the whole Simplicior is less faithful to the general sense of the 
original than any of the other versions previously dealt with, 
and that it is on the lohole less faithful to the precise language 
of the original than any of the other mainly prosaic recen- 
sions. I find that it is much less faithful in preserving the 
verses of the original than the prose (as to its general sense, 
at least). This is curious, since it is by no means averse to 
stanzas; it inserts an enormous number of unoriginal stanzas. 
Vet it gives us only about one-tliird of the stanzas of the ori- 
ginal, while it has at least the general sense of probably two- 
thirds of the original prose. It is noteworthy that its fidelity 


** ffOS 12, p. 11 
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to the orig;inal decreases as the work processes. Its innovations 
become more markt in the third, fourth, and fifth books. It 
preserves the sense of probably four-fifths, or very nearly as 
much, of the original prose of Books I and II; tvhile in the 
last three hooks the proportion sinks to not much more than 
onc-half Infidelities to the original consist partly in omissions,®'* 
but more often, as regards the jirose, in substitutions Many 
of these substitutions are undoubtedly deliberate, tho usually 
unsuccessful, attempts to improA'e the story. But many otliers 
are doubtless due to mere carelessness or indifference. 

Of the stories which I believe to be original, Simplicior 
contains all but three ;®‘‘ and it contains a remote vari<ant of 
one of these in a different position. 

Secondary additions in SimpUcior. — These have been perha])s 
sufficiently described already. Most sinking is the enormous 
number of inserted verses, despite the fact that Simplicior 
loaves out approximately two-thirds of the versos of the original. 
How many of those were composed by the author of Simplicior, 
or his immediate archetype, it is hard to say; undoubtedly 
many, and probably most of them were taken from other 
sources, not belonging to the I’ancatantra tradition. Insertions 
in the jirose text of the stories arc also not rare, and some- 
times very lengthy. They exceed in importance those that are 
found in any other version used by me, except I’urnabhadra, 
which used Simplicior as a source. 

FQrnabhadra (abbreviated Pn).®’— We are on much surer 
ground regarding the' text of this, tho second Jaini.stic roccn- 

*** It 18 , therefore, a^ain an exairgeration when Hertel says {Pnfic p 70). 
“die Jaiiia-RezoiiHioiioii kurzen ihro Vorlage bzw. Vorlagen iiirht, Houderii 
erweiteni sio ’’ Tina is doubtless true as a general proposition, but certainly 
nut as an absolute rule. It is, however, true, as Hertel says (1. c ), that 
.Simplicior goes back to an approximately complete version of the work, 
not to an abbreviation such as the Southeiu Paficatantra. 

These are II. 4 (Deer's Former Captivity, really only an incident in 
the frame-story of Book II, cf. page 20, note 21), III 7 (Brahman, Thief 
and Ogre), and III. 10 (Frogs ride Serpent) A’ remote variant of the last- 
named appears as Simplicior lY 1 

F.dition • The Pancltnlanlra . . tn the liecention, railed Panrhakhi/anaka 

of , , Pitrnabhadra Critically edited by Dr. Johannes llertol. Cambridge, 

1008. (Harvard Oriental Series 11.) An introduction and critical apparatus 
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sion of tho I’ancatantra, which has been shown by ETerters 
researches to have been composed probably in the year 1199 a.d. 
by the Jain monk Pur^iabhadra. I’he text of this version seems 
to be in A^ery satisfactorj' shape; there is little doubt that as 
printed by Hertel it comes very close to the manuscript of 
the author. The differences in the oldest manuscripts are, in 
Ilertel’s opinion, insignificant. 

General plan of Pilrnabhadra: his two main sources, Tantri.- 
khy&yika and SimpUcior.— It is <;uite clear tliat tlie most of 
Vurnabhadra’s text jiresents the aspect of a mosaic of the texts 
of tho Tantrukliyiiyika and Siinplicior — or of texts closely re- 
sembling these two as we liaA'e them. This much is sufficiently 
indicated by a glance at llertel’s Parallel Specimens in HOS. 
vol 13; for they arc quite typical of the most of the Avork. 
It IS perhaps even more strikingly proved by the fact, Avhich I 
shall shoAv beloAv (page 7 If.), that in a number of places the 

mosaic-Avork is done so unskillfullv that wo find in Purna- 

*/ • 

bhadra tAvo different A'orsions of tho same passage, one copied 
from the Tantrakhyayika and the other from Simplicior (or 
from a closely similar source in each case). It appears that 
IViryabhadra kept before him copies of these two main sour- 
ces, and for the most part literally folloAA'(*d one or tho other, 
as seemed best to him As to general plan, Tantrakhyayika 
and Simplicior differ little in Books I and II. Thoir principal 
differences appear in Books III, IV, and V, and in these I 
think that Purijabhadra uniformly followed the general plan 
of his Simplicior archetype, AAhich 1 call tho “ Ur-Simplicior.” 
This “ Ur-Simplicior ” differed from our Simplicior text in 
one important respect. We haAe seen that the frame-story of 
Book III is wholly changed in our Simplicior, and that a number 
of the emboxt stories of Book III are transposed to Book IV. 
In tho “ Ur-Sirnplicior,’’ AAdnch Purnabbadra folloAA's, apparently 
only part of this alteration had taken place. The first part of 
the frame is altered, and the first emboxt story (Ass in Pan- 
ther's, or Tiger’s, Skin) transposed to Book IV. But the later 

to this volume appeared lu IIOS. 12 (1912), and a companion volume of 
parallel specimens in HOS 13 (1912) A German translation entitled Dot 
PaHcalantram (textus omalior), by Richard Schmidt, appeared at Leipssig 
(undated; publisht 1901) 
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part o£ the frame — the consultation of the owl-king with his 
ministers — is retained substantially as in the original; and sto- 
ries 6, 8, and 9 of the original Book lit remain in Book III, 
and are not transposed to Book IT, as they are in our Sim- 
jilieior. That tliis is the case, and that Purnabhadra’s superior 
originality as compared with our Simplicior is not due to his 
following the Tantrakhyayika or any other version, seems to 
me to be made probable by the following facts First, Purpa- 
bhadra agrees mainly with our Simplicior thruout Book IT, 
and differs from it most strikingly in the omission of just 
these three stories which originally belonged to Book III. 
Secondly, and much more compellingly : in the entire text of 
the stories III 6 (Old Man, Young Wife and Thief), III. 8 
(Cuckold Carpenter), and in the latter part of III. 9 (Mouse 
Maiden), Purpabhadra agrees almost word for word with the 
text of Simplicior. (See my Critical Apparatus for the evidence.) 
It is obvious that he must have got these entire stories (ex- 
cejit the first part of 111. 9, in which he follows Tantrakhyayika) 
from a Simplicior manuscript. But he places the stories, not 
ill the place to which all our manuscri})ts of Simjilicior have 
transposed them, in Book IV, but in their original place, in 
Book III, where all other versions. including Tantrakhyayika 
have them. It seems to mo hardly likely that he would have 
done this if he had used our text of Siniplicioi. Had he done 
s(i, he would probably have given these stories either in the 
position in which Simplicior has them, or in the iiovding in 
which Tantrakhyayik'a has them. 1 can scarcely think that he 
would have followed the order of Tantrakhyayika, but gone 
to the fourth book of a version of Simplicior and extracted 
from It the language of the corresponding stories found there.*** 

I (liiler in this regard from Hertel, who believes that PQrnabhadra 
used manuscripts of both of the aubreceueions of Simplicior, “H” and “o”, 
but iKit an older Simplicior text to which both go back. The former propo- 
aitiou ho baieii on the fact that at tinies Purpabhadra agiees with each of 
tlie two subrecenRions, in turn, in superior readings This would be adequately 
explained by the siippoHition which I make, that lie used a text much older 
and mure original than either subrecension The second proposition, which 
denies my assumption, lie bases (HOS. 12, p 14) on the circumstance that 
“ in some places either the H-class or the o-class is more original than 
Pnrnahiiadra s text.” He does not <iuote tiie passages which he lias in mind. 
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Except to this extent, Pur^abhadra agrees quite closely witli 
our Simplicior in Books III, IV, and V. In Books I and II 


But I would sug'gest that such caaea are doubtleaa due to secondary and 
independent variations made by POrpabhadra hnnaelf. Of such there is no 
lack. Or, some of them may be due to PQrpabhadra'a uae of another version 
than Simplicior — whether Tantraktiyayika, or some other. From such out- 
side sources, which wo know he used, ho may at times have borrowed 
readings that aie secondary in comparison with either Simplicior subrecen- 
Bion, or both. 

It may be o f interest to note here tliat there are some later Hindu 
versions of the Paficatantra, Iiia8e3'~mainly on Simplicior or Piirpabhadra 
or both, which are closer to the original Paficatantra than either of them 
in ono respect, at least, namely, that the story of the Ass in the Panther’s 
(or Tiger’s) Skin appears m its original place, as the first emboxt story of 
Book III, and is not transferred to Book IV as in both Simplicior and 
PQrpabhadra. (Some of these versions repeat the story in Book IV, wliere 
Simplicior and PQrpabhadra have it) Among these versions are: the manu- 
script “E” (Hertel, Pafie,, p. 104;, Katnasundara’s Kathakallola (op. cU. 
p. 172ff), VaccharSja’s PaiicSkbydna Caupal (oj). cU. f. 199 if.), and Megha- 
vijaya’s PafIcakhyanoddhSra (op, ett p 105 if.) This might seem to suggest 
that they used a still older form of the Simplicior than the one used by 
Pfirpabhadra, and that in the Simplicior used by them even the firtt part 
of Book 111 was rotained essentially m its original form Untortnnately the 
data furnisht by Hertel (which are all that 1 have to judge by) are not 
sufficient to make it possible to decide this question definitely. But such in- 
formation as he furnishes is not favorable to that assumption. On the contrary, 
it seems to indicate that these late recensions got their version of the story 
of the Ass in the Panther’s Skin directly or indirectly from a different 
recension, not belonging to the Simplicior tradition at all. In one case this 
different recension was certainly the TantrSkhySyika; and it was perhaps 
the same in the case of the otheis. Namely: the text of this particular story 
as found in the manuscript “E” is quoted by Hertel, ZDMO. US, 317 f. 
Now it happens that this particular story is told in very different terms in 
the several Pafic versions (see my Critical Apparatus). Notably the Jain 
versions (Simplicinr and POrnabhadra), tbo agreeing very closely with each 
other, are veiy different from Tantrakhyayika. But the manuscript “ E ” 
agrees so closely with the Tantrakhyayika (in spite of verbal variations) 
that there can be no doubt that it got its text from the latter, as Hertel 
suggests. (The other Sanskrit texts are sufficiently different to prove that 
they could not have been concerned.) It will be obvious to anyone who 
cares to examine the text of “ E,” in comparison with the readings of the 
versions quoted in my Critical Apparatus, that ' E”, tho its primary sources 
^re Simplicior and Piirpabhadra, interpolated this particular story from a 
TantrSkhyfiyika manuscript, directly or indirectly. Un the catch-verse of 
the story in “ E,” see the next paragraph bnt one. 

Edgortoo, FaiiesUntrs, II 3 
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he tends perhaps rather to agree witli the general plan of 
Tantrakhyayika than with our Simplicior (but the differences 


As to the other late versions referred to, the only one whose version 
of this story is fnrnisht by Hertel is that of Meghavijaya (partial text and 
complete analysis in ZDMG. 67. 639ff.}. According to Uertol, Mej'havijaya 
used as his source a version which depended on Vaccharaja, and the latter 
in turn was dependent on Ratnasundara. If this is the case, Katnasundara’s 
version of the story of the Ass in the Panther’s (or Tiber’s) Skin would 
jiresuniably decide the question of the ultimate origin of the story as found 
in these three recensions Hertel does not quote either Katnasiindara’s or 
Vaccharaia’s text of the story, and Meghavi^aya’s text is a drastic abbreviation, 
consisting of only a few lines. It is not enuf like any ot the older versions 
to make it possible to decide its origin. It does, indeed speak ot a tiger's 
[vydghia-) skin, rather than a panther’s (dvipi-), agreeing to that extent 
with Simplicior and Purnabhadra, but in this respect its prose story may 
have been induenst by tlie catch- verse ; and, as 1 am about to show, this 
would not decide the question. 

Tlie catch-verse in these four late versions needs more careful uon- 
sidoration. In the ms. “ E ” it reads- 

suciraih hi caran nityani Areyali sasyam abuddhimSn 
vySghracarmapratichanno vakkfte riisabho hatah 

In Meglnavijaya it reads exactly in the same way but for the following 
variations, all of which, there is reason to believe, are secondary, and some 
of nhich are obvious corruptions' b, iieflham iaxi/avi ku (') (nuUUamdn^ c, 
"ptaltpanno, d, vyakrie(y). The verse as given by Ratnasundara and Yaccba- 
raja is not quoted in full by Hertel, but he tells us {Fane p. ’.SOI) that 
they are like Meghavijaya in having the corruptions sasyam (or ia'>) sa 
hnddkxman, and vydkkrte (or vyakrle) It appears that we may safely assume 
that all four of these recensions have the catch-verse essentially as in “ E ” 

Let us examine the catch-verse in the older Sanskrit recensions. The 
TaiitrnkhySyika has this form' 

suciraiii hi caran nityaiii grifmo sasyam abuddhiman 
dvlpicarmapratichanno vakk|Uid riisabho hatah. 

Thu Southern Paheatantra agrees except for °pat ielxanno in c and vagdofad 
in d. The Nepalese text and the HitopadeSa agree with Southern Paiicatantra 
but also road (reyah (Hit Mttllor kfeire) for pitfwie, and iasyam (N corrupt) 
for saP, and gat dahho for rasabho. The Jain versions (Simplicior and 
Piirpabhadra), however, have a wholly diitorent first half verse; 

suguptain rak^yamapo ’pi dar&ayan dSrnpam vapuh. 

In the second half verse they agree with Tantrakhyayika except that 
they road vySgkra° for dvtpF, and vdkkrle. Consistently with the former 
change, they speak in the following prose story of a tiger’s skin, not a 
panther’s skin. All the other versions make it a panther’s (diapi-) skin. 
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in these books are not very great, and possibly the Snnplicior 
text which he used may have been more like Tantrakhyayika, 

except Sonthorn Pafleatantra and HitopadoAa, the former of %vliich once, 
and the latter regrularly, also make it a tiger’s skin in the prose story, tho 
reading dvipi° in the catch-verse (did they take dvtpi- in the sense of 
“tiger,” a sense attributed to it m Hindu lexicons’^ SP in the prose 
elsewhere uses dtiipi-'). 

From these facts it seems clear that: (1) The ms. “ E,” whose prose text 
follows Tantrakhy.ayika exclusively (and— NB —always has dvipP, not 
vj/dghra^), has a contaminated form ol the verse, in which the first halt 
agrees with the older versions including Tantr (except that it agrees with 
Nep. and Hit. in irtyah for gilame, an interesting but probably secondary 
agreement, since Southern Pane , the nearest relative of Nep and Hit , 
agrees with Tantr., indicating that Nep and Hit. go back to a version which 
had this reading), but in the second half “E” agrees with Simplicior and 
Pilrnabhadra. We must remember that the catch-verse to this favorite and 
widespre.'id fable was doubtless a familiar proverb, and that slight variations 
111 it may mean only that a particular redactor had heard a different 
version quoted orally So tho variations in tho second half nmy be ex- 
plained, — and even tho inconsistency (vydqhra • dvUpt) between the verse 
and tho prose fable has a parallel in the Hitopailesa But the difference in 
the first half is too markt to be accidental This first half must certainly 
have boon drawn by “ E ” ’s source from a text close to the TantrSkhyayika 
— and not from the Jain versions. That is, tho first half verse was doubtless 
taken from the same source from which “ E ” drew the prose text of tho 
fable. (The agreement with Nep. and Hit. in reading Sreyah is, as I said, 
doubtless an accidental coincidence, “ £ ” ’s prose text, at least, shows no 
relation at all to the SP-Hep -Hit group of vorsions ) Tho second half it 
may have contaminated from tho Jain versions which were its jpnncipal 
sources. 

(2) But the more important point is this From Hortel’s statements, 
Katnasundara, Vacchariija, and Meghavijaya present practically the same 
form of the catch-verse — in both halves — that “ E ” does. It seems not 
overbold to guess that they have a common source. And if they have a 
common source for the catch-verse, it would not he strange if they had a 
common source for the prose text too But, as we have seen, the prose 
text of “ E ” unquestionably goes back, directly or indirectly, to an inter- 
polation from the TantrakhySyika This is evidently the reason for the 
position of the story in “ E,” as Story 1 of Book III, instead of m Book IV 
where Simplicior and Pnrnabhadra have it. Since Katnasundara etc. liave 
the story in the same position, may we not provisionally guess that the 
same circumstance has tho same explanation, and that these versions too 
go back directly or indirectly to the Tantrakhyayika. in this story? Of 
course, this can only be a provisional hypothesis. But at least there is at 
present no reason for supposing that these versions point to a form of the 

3 * 
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ef. the preceding' paragraph), while including most of the 
interpolated stories of both TantrakhySyika and Simplicior and 
a goodly number of otliers. 

The “ Ur-Ta&tr&khy&yika,'* source of the “ Ur-Simplioior ” and 
the Tantrakhy&yika.— These two principal sources of Pur^a- 
bhadra appear to go back directly to a common archetype, 
which 1 call for convenience the “ Ur-Tantrakhyayika,” It 
differed from the original Pancatantra in having at least three 
interpolated stories, and an uncertain number of minor expan- 
sions and additions of both prose and verses. Whether it also 
contained omissions is necessarily uncertain, since even when 
such are found in common in Tantrakhyayika and the Jain 
versions, we cannot be sure that they have not occurred in- 
dependently. In any case they were few in number. — That the 
Tantrakhyayika and the “ Ur-Simplicior ” are sister-versions, 
and that neither was derived directly from the other, seems 

“ Ur-Simplioior ” in which the transposition of the story to Book IV had 
not yet taken place. 

On page 189 of Hortel's Vancatanlra he mentions another point in 
\shich llatnasundara agrees with Tantrakhyayika; bnt he there expresses 
the opinion that the agreement is not due to borrowing, and states that he 
has found no traces of the use of TaiitrSkhy.lyika by Ratnasundara This 
upiiiiou deserves vt eight, and makes me more hesitant regarding the suggestion 
made above Yet it can of course not be regarded as final Only the text 
of Uatiiasuiidara's story can decide the matter. It is unfortunate that Hertel 
failed to present it 

Tantrakhyayika 1. 8 (Dine Jackal), I. IS (Jackal outwits Camel and 
Lion), II. 4 (Weaver Somilaka). These occur only in Tantr , Simpl., Pam. 
and (the first two) in K^emendra, which doubtless borrowed them from the 
'I'lintrakhyayika (see page 25). There are good reasons for denying that 
an} of them belonged to the origiual Paficatantra. I believe that the “ llr- 
Taiitrakhyayika ” also contained 111. 11 of Tantr. P (Appendix 3 in edition: 
Fox and Talking Cave), IV. 3 of Tantr. ^ (Appendix 4 m edition ; Potter 
as Warrior), and perhaps III. 11 (Old Uansa). None of these ate found in 
Tantrakhyayika a; but this does not prove them late, since « omitted also 
the original story of the Old Man, Young Wife and Thief ((3 III. 6, edition 
Appendix 2) The first t\io are found in tlie same place in the Jain versions, 
the last in Purpabhadra in a different place. None ef the three occur in 
any other version except (the last two) in Kgemendra — It is very possible 
that the “Ur-Tantrakhyayika’ contained still other secondary stories; the 
lack of any particular story in either our Tantrakbyiiyika or one or botli 
Jam versions may be due to omission. 
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indicated by the fact tliat each preserves features of the original 
which the other lacks. This might, to be sure, bo explained 
by the hypothesis that one or the other is a contaminated 
version, like Purnabhadra. I’hat is just what Ilcrtel docs 
assume in his “ genealogical table ” of Paiicatantra versions; 
namely, ho regards Simpliciur as a contamination of Tantra- 
khyayika with another recension. 1 see no basis for this opinion 
and consider it most improbable. Hertel lias, in fact, made 
no attempt to prove it, so far as 1 have been able to dis- 
cover. 

Furuabhadra’s other source or sources. — Put Par;;iabhadra 
seems to have used still other Pancataiiti a versions, or at least 
one other, not closely related to either Tantrakhyayika or 
Simplicior. For we find that Puriiabliadra has a number of 
features of the original in common with other versions — the 
Southern Paiicatantra, the Pahlavi, or the Brhatkatha versions — 
which are lacking, or are rejilaced by different features, in 
both Tantrakhyayika and Simplicior. In some such cases wo 
even find Tanti akhj'ayika and Simplicior agreeing in a secon- 
dary trait, against Purijabhadra and other versions We may 
assume in such cases that Tantrakhyftyika and Simplicior found 
these secondary alterations in their common archetype, the 
“ Ur-Tantrakliyayika.” If .so, apparently lYiri.iabh.adra must 
have derived his more original readings from a different source. 
What was that source, or weio there several such? We can 
only vaguely guess. There seems to be no sufficient reason to 
suppose tliat Purflahhadra used any of the other versions which 
we now possess, such as the Southern Pancatantra or the 
Pj’hatkatha versions ; nor their immediate archetypes,' such as 
the Sanskrit original of the I'ahlavi. For his occasional agree- 
ments with them are not favorable to such an assumption. 
They are usually features which seem to have pertained to 
the original Pancatantra. In a few cases they may be merely 
due to some accident (e. g the occasional independent insertion 
of a stanza familiar to different redactors as a “ gcfltigeltes 
Wort,” or a similar twist which happens to have been given 
independently to a jirose jiassage). When one text has used 
another, or when both go back to a secondary archetype, it 
is usually quite easy to detect the fact, from unmistakable 
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evidence. {<^f. p. 49 ff.) Such evidence consists m extensive and 
markt agreements in »f,condary matters, that is in features 
which clearly depart from the original Paiicatantra. Evidence 
of this land exists to establish the interdependence of Tantra- 
khyAyika. Simplicior, and Piirpabhadra, and of the Southern 
Pancatanti'a, Nepalese Paiicatantra, . and Hitopadesa; and the 
dependence of Ksemendra on Tantrakhyayika. We do not find 
evidence of such relations between Purpahhadra and any known 
version except Simplicior and Tantrakhyayika. We must there- 
fore provisionally assume that Purpabhadra had no closer 
relations to an}' other known version. But since he shows a 
number of original features at points where Tantrakhyayika 
and Simplicioi agree on unoriginal ones, it seems to follow 
that he probably used some independent offshoot of the original 
which IS inaccessible to us He may even have used more than 
one such, for aught we can tell But it seems not humanly 
piohahic that ho used many more than the three versions 
which we have now assumed as his sources, — simply because 
to do so would have given him more trouble than a Hindu 
redactor is likely to have taken. 

Value of Furnabhadra for the reconstruction, -^^’'hile Pi'irpa- 
bhndra w'as, therefore, a contaminated version, this does not 
mean that liis text cannot be used for the reconstruction. On 
the contrary, it is extremely useful. To be sure, wc need to 
roinemher his dependence on Tantrakhyayika and Simplicior, 
w'hich moans that agreements between these teNts prove nothing 
for the original. On tlie other hand, however, we have seen 
that there is reason to believe that ho used not our Simplicioi, 
but an older *' Ur-Simplicior; '' so that we can improve on our 
text of Simplicior by reference to Pui pabhadra. The same seems 
to be true, only in a less dogice, of his relations to Tantrii- 
kliyayika; the TantrSkhvayika text w'hicli he used was at 
least better than our Tantrakhyayika manuscripts in many 
details, .so that Ileitel occasionally emends Tantrakbyayika’s 
text on the basis of Pfirijabhadra’s readings (and might with 
profit have done so more frequently, I think). But it is w'hen 
Puriiabliadra agrees with other veisions against Tantrakliyayika 
and Simplicior that his value is greatest. For in such cases 
the general presumption is that he has used his third, to us 
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unknown, source; and that such agreements establish the text 
of the original Pahcatantra. 

Extent to whioh Fflrnabhadra presenres the original text.— I 

estimate that Purpabhadra preserves — from one source or an> 
other — at least the general sense of not far from ninety per- 
cent of the prose text of the original, and seventy percent of 
the verses. The reason for the much poorer presorv.ntion of 
the verses is that Purijabhadra follows Simplicior to such a 
considerable extent; Simplicior, as we have seen, preserves 
only a minoiity of the oiiginal verses. The exact language of 
the original is ])reserved in POrpabhadra perhajis more o.xten- 
sively than in any other version except Tantrakhyayikn , but 
this is largely due to the fact that Piirp.'ihhadra follows Tantra- 
khyayika so exton-sively. However, it should be romoinbered 
that even in sections where Purijahliadra appears to depend 
on Tantrukhyfiyika, his text is often superior to our Tantra- 
khyiiyika manuscripts, presumably because he used a much 
older and more perfect manuscript than any that wo have. — 
K\ery story of the original is preserved in Purpabliadia; and 
all are in tlic order of the oiigiiial except Story 111 1, which 
is transposed to Book IV following Simplicior, and the stories 
of Book V, which arc also arranged as in Simjilicior. 

Secondary additions in Pfirnabhadra — T'hese are more nu me- 
lons and extensive than m any other voisiou used by mo. 
They include, to begin with, nearly all the inserted stories 
found in both Tanti akhyayika and Simplicior, and a conside- 
rable number of others that are found in neitlnu’ of these, his 
two principal sources. They also include very many, and fre- 
quently very long, additions and expansions, both jtrose and 
verses. Many of these are taken from Purijabhadra’s several 
sources; but not a few seem to be original with him. Purpa 
bhadra’s text is not only synthetic hut rationalizing. His aim 
is to improve on his sources. TVlien he notes a feature which 
he thinks needs improvement, his general tendency is not to 
leave it out, but to add something which will satisfy his sense 
of what IS fitting. An interesting instance is the way he handles 
Tantrakhyayika’s allusion to the tale of the “ Butter-blind 
Brahman; ’ see page 177. 
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Tiik Tahlavi ani> its Desohnjjants 

The Pahlavi translation (abbreviated Pa). — A Persian i>liy- 
sician named liurzoe (also spelled Burznyoh, and in otliei 
ways), living under the patronage of King Cliosrau Anosharwan 
(these names are also variously spelled; his dates are given 
as 531 — 579 a ij ), made a translation into Pahlavi of a 
number of Indian stories of various j'fovenance, the chief of 
M'hich was a version of the Paficatantra. Ho seems to have 
given to his entire work the name '' Karataka and Damanaka ’’ 
(to use tlie Sanskrit forms of the names), after the two jackals 
who play sueli an important role in the first book of the Panca- 
tantia Wo need not concern oui selves with tJie parts of the 
woi’k which were drawn from other sources, such as the Maha- 
bharata It appears that, for some reason or other. Burzoe’s 
translation did not include the Introduction to the Paficatantra. 
Otliorwise it included tlie entire Paficatantra except for thiec 
stories that seem to have been omitted (II. 4, Deer’s Former 
Captivity; III. 1, Ass in Panther’s Skin, and V. 2, Barber 
who killed the Monks). It transi»oscd the story of the Three 
Fish (I 11 of the original), making it the seventh story of 
Book 1. It also contained one story not found in the original, 
namely the Treacherous Bawd (I 3c of the Pahlavi)*® Other- 
wise the Paficatantra is preserved in a nay which shows that 
the Sanskrit text which the translator used was an extremely 
ancient one (which is indeed indicated by the date of the 
tianslation), and was very close to the original in most details 
as well as in the general sense of tlie stories. (1 refer to it 
as tlie "Ur-Pa.”) It suffered, of course, in the translation, 
llertol is very severe on tho translator, whom he accuses of 

This story appears in Tantrakhyajika a, as III 6, in a different place 
from tho I’ahlavi, and quite differently told It is undoubtedly a secondary 
mterpiilation made independently in both places, nevertheless the Pahlavi 
translator maj well have found it at the place where he has it in the 
Sanskrit version which he used This is not disproved by Hertel’s argument 
XDMO 09. llGf., for the Sanskrit catch-verse to Story I. 3 may easily have 
been so rewritten as to include a reference to this as well as to the other 
“ selbstverschiildete Unfiille The secondary charaotor of the story is proved 
not by this, but by the fact that all Sanskrit versions agree in not having 
tiie story at this point 
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rank ignorance of Sanskrit. We must remember, however, 
that we do not possess the Pahlavi itself, but only secondary 
and tertiary offshoots. It is true that they present the original 
text often in a very distorted form. But it is certain that 
many of the distortions are duo to later retranslators. This 
can be seen by comparing the Old Syriac with the Arabic 
and its descendants; frequently one or the otlier comes quite 
close to the original Sanskrit while its rivals are very remote 
and secondary. If we bad even tlio original I’ahlavi, not to 
mention the Sanskrit on which it was based, 1 think wo should 
probably have a closer apj»roach to the original Pancatantra 
tlian Ave novA' possess (alloAving, of course, for the change of 
language). Only the order, especially of the verses, and to 
some extent of the prose sentences and paragraphs of the ori- 
ginal, seems to have become confused e\^en in the Pahlavi 
(tho in this respect too its descendants have made the con- 
fusion considerably greater). It may he added that tho same 
is true of every Sanskrit version we have, tho usually not to 
a like degree; and that therefore there is no reason to doubt 
that at least a part of this confusion in order goes back to 
Ur-Pa, the Sanskrit archetype, of the Pahlavi. 

Immediate offshoots of the Pahlavi. — Unhappily the Pahlavi 
translation is lost, along Avith its Sanskrit original. Wo have 
to rely for our knoAvledge of this extremely important stream 
of Pancatantra tradition on its offshoots Probably the most 
important of these is the Old Syriac (abbreviated Sy), made 
by a certain Bud, apparently about 570 a. d Tliu known 

First edited and translated by 6. Bickell, with an introduction by 
Theodor Benfey iLoipzig, 1876). This translation was a very creditable work 
in its day, and occasionally is useful even now as a check on the following, 
which has in general superseded it: Kalita nnd Ihmna, Syrisch und VenUeh. 

Friedrich Hchulthess. Berlin, 1911. The translation of Schulthess has 
valuable critical and comparative notes, with additions by Hertel, and witii 
marginal references to the Tantrakhyayika (and occasionally other Sanskrit 
versions) added by the same scholar. It is tbns made convenient for refer- 
ring to the Sanskrit. Unfortunately Schulthess has been too much influenst, 
occasionally, by the impression derived from Hertel, that the Tantrakhyayika 
18 the original Pancatantra. An instance in which this impression has led 
him into a false emendation of his text, as it seems to me, is shown in his 
handling of vs 72 of Kapitel 6 (our reconstruction HI vs 99); see my Critical 
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only from copies of a single corrupt and fragmentary manu- 
script, it contains nearly the whole of the Pancatantra text 
as found in the Pahlavi (there are only two or three lacunae 
of consefpience, due to defects in the unique manuscript). 

The I’ahlavi was also translated into Arabic by 'Abdallah 
ihn al-Moqafta' about 750 a. n., under the title “ Kalilah and 
Dimnah.’’ According to information kindly furnisht me by 
Professor M. Sprengling of the University of Chicago, we 
learn from Arabic tradition that at least one — possibly several 
— other translations of the Pahlavi into Arabic were made; 
these are not recorded in Ilertel’s PailcatantraP The work 
became very popular in Arabic literature and there are now 
in existence numerous manuscripts and a number of ])rinted 
texts of it. Those differ very widely from one another. Equally 
wide differences are found in the numerous translations and 
rctranslations from the Arabic to which reference will be made 
presently. It is not yet known to what extent these differences 
are due to editing or to secondary changes in Abdallah’s text 
and in translations thereof, and to what extent they may be 
due to the influence of different translations from the Pahlavi. 
It is presumed that most of the Arabic manuscripts and editions, 
and the translations therefrom, represent on the whole vai ious 
rcvi.sions of Abdallah’s work. For our purposes this difficult 
problem is of little importance. For we can be certain that 
all Arabic texts and offshoots, in so far as they contain matter 
that repiesents the original Pancatantra, obtained that matter 
directly or indirectly from the Pahlavi translation; and it 
makes little difference to us w'hether they derived it from 
Abdallah s tiauslation or from some other Arabic rendering 
of the 1 ahlavi. 1 use the term “Arabic’ to denote collectively 
all Araluc texts and descendants so far as they are accessible 


Apjj.iratus on this verse. Here Btckell seems to me to liave been nearer 
the truth. And this in not an isolated instance. 

Professor Sprengling refers for his authority to Hadji Khalfa’s BOtUo- 
graphical Diclionaty under “ Calila et Dimna,” and to an-Nadim’s Fthn^, 
p. 305, I 14 f. Hadji Khalfa names as a second translator of the work from 
Pahlavi into Arabic 'Abdallah ibn HilM [elsewhere called ibn Alt] al-Ahwaai, 
and dates his work a n. 165 ^ a. n. 781/2 Little is known of this man, 
and his alleged w ork is not dehnitoly known to exist now. 
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to me (see below), without meaning to imply any theory as 
to their relation to Abdallah’s translation or any others. Under- 
stood in this sense, the Arabic is a more complete represen- 
tative of the Pahlavi than the Old Syriac Nevertheless, the 
Old Syriac contains some details which are omitted in all 
texts and translations derived from the Arabic that are known 
to me.®* 

Offshoots of the Pahlavi thru the Arabic. — The Old Syriac 
version of the Pahlavi has left no known descendants. But 
Arabic versions were translated aud retranslated rejieatedly 
in very early times. In default of a critical edition and trans- 
lation of any Arabic version itself, these early offshoots are 
of great imjiortanco in establishing the sense of the Pahlavi. 
1 shall make no attempt to enumerate tliem, they are fully 
described in the eleventh chapter of Ilertel’s Panentantra. Here 
I shall mention only a few of the more impoitant ones, chiefly 
such as I have used in the work of reconstruction. 

Perhaps the oldest is a second Syriac version made in the 
tenth or eleventh century, which has been made accessible in 
an English translation by Keith-Falconer {Kaldah and Dimnah 
m- the Fables of Bidpni, Cambridge, 1885). In the eleventh 
century a Greek veision entitled iitEsavrei;; y.at ’IxviiXocTT;; was 
made by one Symeon Seth ; from it were made Latin, German, 
and Slavonic versions In the twelfth century one Na^rallsh 
translated the Arabic into Persian ; his work served as a basis 
for a later and bettor-known Persian version, the Anwari 
Suhaill (called in English ‘‘Lights of Canopus”), which has 

The hrst edition of any Arabic text was that by Sylvestro de Sacy, 
Cnlila el Dtmna ou fahUs de Bidpat, PariH, 1816. This is said to be a com- 
posite and imperfect text, containing' a contamination of several subrecensions. 
It hciii been translated into English (Kuatchbull, Oxford, 181!); reprinted at 
Cairo, 190.5; a very loose aud poor rendering), German (Wolff, Stuttgart, 
1837; 2nd ed 1839; a good rendering; also Holmboe and Hansen, Christiania, 
1832), French, Danish, and Russian It is said by Arabists that the best 
text yet printed is that of L. Cheikho (Beyrouth, 1905), which is based on 
a single old manuscript; but this text is also imperfect, and needs to be 
supplemented by others. Another well-known edition is that of Khalil al- 
Jazidji, which is not rated highly by Arabic scholars. A critical edition of 
the Arabic, based on a thoro study of all available materials, is now being 
undertaken by Professor Sprenghng of the University of Chicago. 
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been repeatedly translated into many lang^nages of Kuroj)e and 
Asia (fjnglisl) by Easttvick, Hertford 1854, and by Wollaston, 
1877, 2nd ed 1894). The Arabic was rendered into Spanish 
by an unknown author about 1251 ; tins is a very valuable 
version,** wbicli rests on an Arabic text closely related to 
that used by Rabbi Joel in liis Hebrew rendering. This latter 
was composed in the twelfth century, and has been edited 
with a French translation by J. Dcrenbourg, Paris 1881 ; Bibl. 
do I'ec. des bautos ct. 49 (this volume also contains an edition, 
by Derenbouig, but no translation, of a later Hebrew tians- 
lation from the Arabic, made by Jacob ben Eleazoi in the 
thirteenth century). Our text of Joel is unhappily fragmentary ; 
the entire first book is lost. We ha\c however the complete 
text of a Latin icndering of Joel, made by John of Cajma 
bi'tweeu 1263 and 1278, which ivas printed twice about 1480 
and exists also in manuscripts of about the same age One 
of the early printed texts has been reprinted with valuable 
notes by J Deienbourg (Bibl. do I’oc. des hautes ot. 72, Paris, 

1887) The Latin of John of Capua became famous in the 
Middle Ages, and was rendered into Spanish, into German 
(Jiitch del' Beispiele der alien Weieen, by Anthonius von Pfor 
or Pforr, publislit about 1480; an extremely popular work 
ill medieval Europe), and into Italian (by one Doni, printed 
1552). Thus Italian version was the basis of the earliest Eng- 
lish descendant of the Paiicatantra, by Sir Thomas North 
{The Morall ThiloHoplae of Doni, London, 1570; reprinted 
1601 ; and lately reprinted again by Joseph Jacobs, London, 

1888) . 

llBe made of the Pahlavi versions in the present work. — Gene- 
rally speaking a clear agreement in sense between any des- 
cendant of the Pahlavi and any of the Sanskrit versions raises 
a stioug presumption that we are dealing with a feature of the 
original Paficatautra, since there is no evidence of any secondary 

llertol mentions only the edition of Clifford G Allen, Macon (Franco), 
1900. According to Solalinde an earlier edition by Gayangoe appeared at 
Madrid in 1S60. The edition used hy mo ih that of Antonio G Solalinde: 
CaUla y Jhmna Fibulaa, AaJUgua. oei-mon Cattellana, Madrid, 1917; it is 
based, according to the editor primarily on the editions of Allen and of 
Aleinaiiy (Madrid, 1910) 
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agreements between the Pahlavi and any Sanskrit version.*® The 
number of purely accidental coincidences must in the nature of 
things be limited. In default of the Pahlavi text, the ideal desi- 
deratum for use in such comparisons would be careful colla- 
tions of both the Old Syriac and the Arabic texts. Schulthess’s 
edition of the Old Syriac, supplemented by his notes and by 
Bickell’s edition, gives us all the material that can be hoped 
for on that subject. Unfortunately we are not so well off as 
to the Arabic. Of course no single Arabic version can bo used 
alone. However, iny friend and former associate. Dr W. N. 
Brown, has prepared a rendering of Books II and IV of the 
Paheatantra in their Arabic guise which I believe approaches 
our requirements. It is primarily a rendering of Cheikho’s text 
(see page 43, note 33), but with indications in the notes of all 
possibly important variants in certain other Arabic editions 
(especially Khalil’s) and in the principal offshoots of the Arabic. 
It thus contains, we may be fairly sure, all evidence for the 
reconstruction which could probably be extracted from any 
of the known Arabic texts and descendants thereof Brown’s 
rendering of the Arabic for Pane. Book II has appeared in 
JAOa. 42. 215—250. His Book IV is not yet publisht, but he 
has kindly allowed me to use it and quote from it in manu- 
script. For the other three books (Pancatantra I, III, and V) 

I have been forced to rely almost exclusively on older and 
less scientific translations, since my knowledge of Arabic is 
not sufficient to make possible an independent use of Arabic 
editions. I have relied principally on the Old Spanish (ed. 
Solalinde), the Younger Syriac as translated by Keith-Falconer, 
the Latin of John of Capua and its original, Joel’s Hebrew 
(so far as extant), and Wolff’s German translation (2nd ed.) 
of the Arabic as edited by De Sacy. Occasionally I have used 
Symeon Seth’s Greek (which is less valuable for comparative 
purposes because much freer than the versions named above), 
and the Anwari Suhaill in Eastwick’s English translation. 

Extent to which the Pahlavi preserves the original text. — In 
estimating the value of the Pahlavi’s evidence as to the original 

See Chapter V for Hertel's attempts to prove such, and my reasons for 
disagreeing with him Cf. also page 40 if. on general methods of fixing tlie 
original. 
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text, wc must bear in mind the allowances that have to be 
made for translation and retranslation and re-retranslation. From 
the Pahlavi versions alone we cannot often hope to infer the 
precise language of the original Sanskrit The most we can 
hope, in general, is that they will show us that something 
approximately similar to a particular verse or prose sentence 
was contained in their Sanskrit archetype. They show us that, 
to an extent wliich ive must acknowledge wuth deep gratitude. 
I find evidence tliat at least some parts of fully eighty percent 
of the original jiro.se sentences, and that more than soi'enty 
percent of the original verses, were found in the Pahlavi. (Tlie 
jtercentages in eitlier the Syriac or tlie Arabic alone would he 
somewhat lower; tliey would be lower in the Syriac than in 
the Arabic.) The reason for the smaller percentage of verses 
preserved is doubtless in part the greater difficulty of the 
langu.age of the Sanskrit verses, wJiich made successful trans- 
lation harder; and in part the fact that the sententious verses 
could more easily drop out without leaving an appreciable 
gap. The accuracy and completeness of the translation I'arics 
greatly in different parts of the work, as well as in the different 
versions. Often it is so close that it could pass for an almost 
word-for-word rendering of the original Sanskrit, as indicated 
by the extant Sanskrit versions. On the whole I can say that 
1 am honestly surprised at the frequency of such cases, in one 
Pahlavi version or another. 

1 have already mentioned the fact that the Pahlavi omits 
only three emboxt stories of tlie original, besides the Intro- 
duction. All otlier stories arc preserved iu both Old Syriac and 
Arabic, except that a defect in the manuscript of the Syriac 
lea\ es us, (juite accidentally, without its version of Story I. 2 
(.lackal and Drum). 

Secondary additions in the Pahlavi. — These are few in the 
sections paralleling the Paucatantra. In this respect the Pahlavi 
rivals the Southern Pancatantra as a faithful reflex of the ori- 
ginal, and far surpasses Tantrakliyftyika and the Jain versions. 
It is distinctly surpast only by Somadeva. We have seen that 
it includes only one unoriginal story (I, 3 c, Treacherous Bawd). 
It includes aUo a small number of verses (that is, of passages 
wliicli obviouslv represent sententious verses of the Sanskrit; 
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for the Pahlavi renderings are of course in prose) which at 
least appear in no Sanskrit version, and most of which were 
therefore probably not in the original Pancatantra. It doubtless 
contained likewise a number of prose insertions and expansions. 
But it is harder to judge of this point, because most of the 
existing Pahlavi versions show a strong tendency to expand 
on their own account. Expansions common to the Old Syriac 
and the Arabic are not i^ery numerous; and it is only these 
which we can with confidence attribute to the Pahlavi 
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* Indicates hypothetical versions Itaha indicate translations into other languages than Sanskrit 



CHAPTER m 

MKTIIODS EMrLOY?:i) IN THE RECONSTIUTC^J’ION 

Purpose of this chapter. — In this cha])tcr I shall present a 
statement of the methods which I have woi-kt out for estab- 
lishing the text of the original Pancatantra, positively and 
negatively, together with a brief statement of the reasons 
why we may bo confident that there really , loas an original 
Pancatantra, — that we are not chasing a will-o'-t he-wisp. Do- 
tailed illtlStrations will bo fnrnisht in later chajitcrs. Since 
nothing can be decided finally about the original until wo 
are sure what versions are .secondarily interrelated, 1 shall 
first take up the methods by which wo may hope to decide 
that question. 

Three ways of proving secondary interrelationship. — By “se- 
condary interrelationship ’’ between two versions, I moan de- 
scent, in whole oi' in part, from a common archetype later than 
the original Pancatantra, and secondary in comparison with it. 
There are not more than three ways in which such descent 
can be proved, in my opinion; and of those I regard only 
the first two as entirely conclusive. A combination of the 
first two is desirable; and it is indeed a fact that these two 
generally go together, more or less, tho either may bo in 
individual instances more important than the other. The three 
methods are: 

1. Proof that the versions in question agree in showing a 
not inconsiderable number of important and striking features 
which cannot reasonably be supposed to have belonged to 
the original Pancatantra, nor to have been added indepen- 
dently in the same place in the several versions where they 
occur. Secondarily inserted stories are the best, and almost the 
only conclusive, sort of evidence that can be considered under 
this head. For in the case of a stanza, or a minor motive or 

EdgerUin, Fafieatontra II 4 
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feature in a story, appearing in several versions, it is easier 
as a rule to suppose either that it belonged to the original, 
or that it vras added independently in more than one version. 
It is much harder to suppose that two redactors should, by 
mere cTiance and independently of each other, have added the 
same story at the same place in the text, unless indeed the 
original text contained a definite reference to the story in 
question. In actual fact no such case occurs in the Paneatantra 
There is no instance, in my opinion, of the insertion of a se- 
condary .story at the same place (this qualification is important j 
in indcjicndent versions. At the same time it is usually easy 
to find grounds for doubting the originality of stories that 
have been secondarily inserted. — By this method I think it is 
pos.‘<ihIe to prove the interrelationsliip of fi. y. Tantrakhyayika 
and the Jain \ersions, and of Tanti akhyayika and Ksemendra, 
which have a number of secondary stories in common, occur- 
ring at tlio same points in the text. 

2. Proof of constant and far-reaching agreements in minor 
verbal details between the versions in question. Such agree- 
ments, to prove the point, must be so regular as to be over- 
whelming in their force, and must include a goodly number 
of passages in which comparison wrdr'otlier've'rsions uarra'nts 
us in assuming that tliey do not go back to the original Panca- 
tantra. — "By this method T think we can prove the secondary 
connections of, e g., the Southern Paneatantra, Nepalese Paiica- 
tantra, and llitopadesaj also of Tantrakhyayika and Purpa- 
hhadra. 

th Less reliable is the third method of proof, namely, proof 
that the versions m ijuestion are parts of some larger whole, 
and that said larger whole is of common origin. This is the 
case, among the versions used by me, only with the Pahlavi 
and the Brhatkntha Aversions. As pointed out abov^e, the Old 
Sj riae and the Arabic versions are offshoots of tlie Pahlavi, 
which included not only a translation of a Paneatantra version 
but a considerable amount of other material. Since the Old 
Syriac and the Arabic agree in presenting this other material, 
which is not found connected with the Paneatantra in any 
other version, we should perhaps be justified on this ground 
alone in assuming that the Paneatantra A’^ersions found in them 
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are closely and secondarily connected. Of course, the Sctme 
can be proved by both of the other methods mentioned above. 
The case is different with the Bjhatkatha ver.sions, Soniadevjl 
and Ksemendra. Hero this third method is the only way by 
which wo can prove tlieir interrelationship. It seems clear that 
the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and the Hrhatkathamanjarl 
of K.somondra both go back as a whole to a common original 
(see Lacote’s work cited on page 23, note 14). Therefore it 
seems fair, n prtori, to assume that materials common to both 
works were probably drawn, at least primarily, from that 
source (in spite of the fcact that Ksemendra evidently used 
also anotlier Faficatantia version, see page 25). But for this 
fact, however, it seems to me that there would be no sufficient 
reason to assume such relations between the Paiicatantra sec- 
tions of Somadeva and Ksemendra. On the one hand, they 
contain no secondary stories in common (indeed, Somadeva 
contains no secondary stories at all) And on the other hand, 
they do not strikingly agree m verbal details. It may be assumed 
that this is due to the facts that both of them are drastically 
abbreviated, and that both liavo cast thoir_ materials in ]>oetic 
guise. In spite o7 tliese facts, however, both of them have 
managed to retain many verbal eorresi>ondences from the ori- 
ginal; and it is curious that even in these inherited traits they 
seldom agree closely with each other, rather, each preserves 
at different times different original features. The only striking 
agreements between Somadeva and Ksemendra are their com- 
mon omission of the Introduction and of Story I. 3. But common 
omissions constitute merely negative agreements and proA-e no- 
thing as to ultimate relationship ; it is easy to suppose that they 
occurred independently. For these reasons, I retain a lingering 
suspicion that after all Somadeva and Ksemendra may not 
impossibly have got their Paiicatantra Aversions from different 
sources. That is, I think it is at present impossible to prove 
absolutely that they got these sections from the same common 
source from which they undoubtedly got most of the other 
materials in their works; tho the presumption remains that 
they did. Nothing is shown by the position occupied in the 
Kathasaritsagara and the Brliatkathamaujarl by the Paiicatantra 
sections of each; for both Somadeva and Ksemendra rearranged 

4 * 
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their materials so extensively that there is little correspondence 
in the order of the major sections or books of their respective 
Vorks. (This is, however, not true of the internal order of the 
Pancatantra sections of the two works, which in both cases 
follow strictly the order of the original Pancatantra.) 

Versions which are not secondarily interrelated. — Unless ver- 
sions can be shown bj’^ one of these three methods, and pre- 
fciably by the first two combined, to be related, 1 believe that 
it is safe to consider them independent offshoots of the original 
Pancatantra liy applying these tests, I think that it is possible 
to establish four independent streams of Pancatantra tradition. 
These are: , • 

1. Tantrakhyayika, Simplieior, and Purijabhadra. To this 
group belongs also Ksemendra in part, since it apparentl}' used 
Tantrakhyayika. On the other hand, Purnabhadra made partial 
use of at least one different stream, not secondaiily i elated to 
any of the others; so that w'e have traces of at loiast a fifth 
stream, which however nowheie ajipears in a pure and un- 
contaminatod form in the texts which we have. 

2, Southern Pancatantra, Nepalese Paneatantia. and Hito 
]>adesa 

o. 1’he Ri'hatkatha versions, namcl}’ Soirtadera and K.seincndra 
Hut only Somadeva is a puie representative of this stream; 
Kijoincndra is contaminated from Tantiaklnavilva Therefoie 
Ksemendra is significant wdion agreeing with 2 and 4. but not 
noth 1. 

4. The Pahlavi versions. 

How to determine original matter? — My readers will hy this 
time be asking, how’ can one tell w'hother a j[iyen feature — 
especially one occurring in more than one of the older versions — 
belongs to the original or not? Or how can one gauge varying 
degrees of probability in this respect? I have workt ouf a 
method for this operation, which is doubtless not infallible, but 
Avhich in my opinion yields results that are as sure as our 
materials permit, and sure enuf to justify their pjiihUcation. It 
Ts not easy to make it clear in a few Avords; I shall develop 
it as succinctly as possililc in the following pages. Illustrations 
of its w’orlvings in detail wull be furnisht later. 
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All Tersions point to a definite literary archetype. — In the first 
place the question might bo raised (altho, so far as 1 know, 
it has not been responsibly rai^ d in print), whether there ever 
was any “ original t^afi^tantra,” in the sense of a single defi- 
nite composition from which all the versions descended. It might 
be suggested that we are dealing simply with a nebulous mass 
of popular fables and stories, with its edges never clearly de- 
Fiied~; a treasure-store upon which various literary redactors 
*“tlrew, each taking portions, and thus forming, as it were, v^arious 
overlapping tho not identical Pancatantra “schools.”* Nothing 
is more certain, to iny mind, than the iuijiossibility of sucli a 
vjcw^ A glance at the table showing the conspectus of stories 
'oTthe original, Chapter VIII, is perhaps oriuf to show this. Prom 
that table it ajipcars that, disregarding the Hitopadcsa (which 
is only partly based on the Pancatantra and has extensively 
rearranged tho stories), all the versions agree in sliowing nearly 
all tho stories which I take to he'erighial, and, what is much 
more important, tjioy have them m tf(r/«e o;'c?cr, almost 
without exception. The frame stories of tho five books are the 
same except that tho Jain veisions use a different story as the 

‘ The Vedic schools liave been suggested to me orally as a possible analogy, 
by a scholar whose judgment 1 value highly. But this analogy seems to me 
a very poor one. The Vedic schools grew up around the ritual, all the 
literary collections of the Veda owe their origin, form, and content to the 
Vodic ritual. The words spoken at this ritual were originally a quite ancillary 
matter, and naturally, therefore, a nebulous and indoiinite one. The words 
actually varied constantly from tinio to time and from place to place,' and 
their various forms boro only a vague and indefinite relation to each oUior. 
Out of tliat nebulous mass, as the thing graduiilly began to get crystallized, 
naturally there dovolopt quito a number of more or less variant forms of 
tho spoken ritual, which resembled each other only to an extent comparable 
to that to which the various temporal and local forms of the jiragmatic 
ritual resembled each other. That is, there was a profound general similarity; 
after all, the ritual was ossoiitially the same all over; but there was an in- 
definite number of minor variations, each of which, generally speaking, had 
as good a right to bo called “ original ” as perhaps any other. — But until 
some leasoii can be shown for such a process of development in the case 
of the Pancatantra, it seems to me wo can hardly pass from one to the other 
as if the cases were analogous. That they certainly are not, it seems to me. 
What ritual, or other outside consideration, could possibly have been re- 
sponsible for the eomparaCive fixation of the Paficataiitra which must surely 
be admitted to be indicated as a condition precedent to all our versions? 
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frame for tlic fifth book. Of the thirty-two einboxt stories, 
twenty-three are found in all tho versions. Of the remaining 
nine, one (IV. 1) is lacking only in the Xejialese verse-text 
(that is, the single verso which it contained was omitted by 
tho extractoi of the verses); two others (I 4 and V. 1) are 
lacking only in Somadeva; one (ITf. 1) only in Pahlavi; two 
(HI. 7 and 10) only in Simplicior; one (I. 3) only in Somadeva 
and Ksemendra; one (V. 2) only in Somadeva and Pahlavi; 
and the ninth (11 4) in Somadeva, Pahlavi, and Simpli- 
cior.* All tho stoiies are found at the same point in the 
text of all recensions (so far as found in them at all), except 
that (1) Palilaii has placed 1 11 before I. 7; (2) the Jain 
\ ersions have transferred III. 1 to Book IV and rearranged the 
stories of Book V; (3) Simplicior has transfeired to Book IV 
some of the other stories of Book III {cf on this, however, 
jiage 31 f. above). It is hardly plausible to suppose that so many 
redactors should ha\e drawn on a loose stock of fables and, 
by mere accident, have come so close to selecting tho same 
fables. But it is next to impossible that, baling once selected 
the fables, they should have arranged them all in practically) 
the same order, — unless it were possible to show some reason 
in the nature of things, or some external determining cause, 
why piccisely this order and no other should have been selected; 
and that seems not to be possible. The fact that some of the 
versions have inserted secondarily (juite a number of other 
stories does not detract from the force of this argument. 

Even more compelling, however, is the striking verbal 
agreement between the versions thruout so much of their 
extent. Not only do they all, as a rule, tell the same stories 
in the same way. Their very language is to a considerable 
extent identical; to an extent which would, I think, bo 
literally inconceivable except upon the assumption that they 
go hack to the single definite literary archetype assumed. Take 
for example the passage, I §§ 34 — 48 and vss 7 — 23, quoted 
with readings of all versions in Chapter VI below. This passage 
includes fifteen consecutive prose sections and seventeen con- 

* Our ms of tho Old Syriac iKippons to hdve a long lacuna where Story 
I. 2 was found, Binco the story occurs in tho Arabic, this lack need not be 
counted as u real onnssioii 
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secutive verses from the frame-story of Book 1. Be it noted 
that the character of this particular passage is most unfavorable 
to its preservation intact. It contains no action whatever, no 
dramatic elements which would arrest the attention or impress 
the memory. Yet I think one who reads the variants of the 
several versions can hardly help agreeing, not only that they 
all, except Somadeva and Ksomendra, have preserved the 
sense of nearly all of it; but also that the extent of their 
verbal coincidences is such as would be quite inconceivable 
unless we assume that they all copied from texts which ulti- 
mately went back to one definite literary archetype. Even 
Somadeva and Kijemendra show some traces of it (c/. for instance 
Somadeva on I vs 9); in the dramatic portions, where a story 
IS boing told, they are much closer to the rest. It is true that 
the verbal correspondoiicos found in this particular passage 
are more perfect than is often the case for such a considerable 
stretch of the text. But on the other haiul, the correspondences 
in general sense, at least, aie often, and especially in the 
dramatic and narrative portions, e^on more complete; that is, 
there are fewer omissions in some of tlic versions. Enuf said: 
wo cannot hut assume the .actuality of our goal, the original 
Pancatantra. Tliis boing admitted, the question remains how 
to reach that goal? 

1. Features common to all versions must be original. — It 

seems that we liave the right to .assume, .as .a starting-poiut, 
th.at such features as are common to all the versions considered 
in" this work — which includes all the older versions — and occur 
at the same point, belong to the original. Otherwise, we 
should have to assume either a chance coincidence (surely 
scarcely possible in so many versions), or that all of them go 
back to a secondary archetype more recent than the original 
Paucatantra. There is, in my opinion, no reason whatever to 
make such an assumption, (See below, Chapter V, for my reasons 
for not accepting an assumption of this sort made by Hertel.) 
At any rate, we can only treat the common original of all 
existing versions as, for practical purposes, the original Pafica- 
tantra. We can h.ardly hope to get at one that is imre original. 

2. Omission of features in BStopadeia and the Brhatkathfi 
versions not significant. — Secondly, the omission in certain 
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vorsHiiih of foatui'os common to all the other versions does not 
seriously diminish the virtual certainty that these features are 
original. For instance, it is obvious on the face of it that the 
Hitopadesa has rearranged its Fancatantia materials so com* 
pletely that the omission, in it, of a paiticular story or other 
feature cannot even tend to make us doubt the originality of 
that .story or feature, if it is found in all the others. In the 
case of the lljliatkatha versions, Somadova and Ksemendra, we 
nui.st 1)0 more cautious; hut somothing of the same sort is 
true of them They jircserve, to he sure, most of the stoiies, 
and follow the general drift of the text. liut it is obvious, so 
obvious that aiivono who knows them cannot licl]) regaiding 
it as axiomatic, that they havre abbreviated the text most 
drastically. I’articularly in the non-iiairativc portions, sucli as 
the sample referred to above and quoted in Oliapter VI 
below (I §§ 34 — 48 and vss 7 — 23), they arc extremely scanty. 
'J’horcforc, if wo fail to find a tiace of an individual sentence 
or veiso in Somadeva or Ksemendra, or both, it is ev'idoiit 
that this is no reason for sorions suspicion that it is unoriginal. 
If it is found m Tantrakliyavikii, Southorn raficatanlia, the 
Jain versions, and I'ahlavd, and (if a verse) m the Nepalese 
I’ancatantra. all in the same position, it vv'ould ho a liardoriod 
sceptic indeed who would refuse to hchevo in its originality. 
Chance could surely not account foi the independent insertion, 
at the same place, of many identical features in so many 
versions; and I have been unable to thid the slightest reason 
for suspecting that all these versions go hack to a secondary 
archetype. 

3. Very minor features common to a smaller number of in- 
dependent versions are not necessarily original.— Wlien it comes 
to agreements between a smaller number of veisioiis, must 
go more slowly. When such agreements coiicorn onlj small 
details, it often becomes conceivable that they may he the 
result of chance, even tlio they occur in two or three independent 
versions. A slight change in tlie prose narrative may occur to 
more than one redactor at different times. A prov^erbial .stanza, 
known to many people as a “ geflUgeltes Wort," may he inserted 
indcpcndentlv at the same ^voint in the narrative, if its meaning 
happens to fit the context Such stanzas are often current in 
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several more oi- less A'ariant forms; a redactor may have 
found a stanza in a certain form in his original, hut because 
he happened to he familiar with the same stanza in another 
form, he may have changed it.^ A redactor of another, in- 
dependent version may do the same thing; then wo have an 
agreement, which however means nothing as to the original. 
The general habits of individual recensions, as well as their 
general interrelationships, must bo carefully considered in such 
matters. Fur instance, tlie Southern Paheatantra in its most 
original form, the Pphatkatlia versions, and the Pahlavi az’e all 
versions which contain few interpolations or cxjtausions. Hence 
if Avo find a feature recorded in the Southern I’ancatantra, 
Somadeva, or Palilavi, and also, in the same place, in some 
unrelated version, this raises a , str^oag presumption that thc^ 
feature iF^orTgliral ; a stronger presumption than, for instance, 
would he the case with Simplicior or Pfiryahhadra, both of 
which c.Kjiand freely. Again, if the common feature occurs not 
only ill the Southern Paficatautra but also in the Nepalese 
Paheatantra or the Hitopadesa, jdio jiresuraption becomes still 
stronger; for this indicates that it probably goes back at least 
1o the common archetype of those versions, the Ur-SP.'’ 

4. More important features common to several independent 
versions : probability of originality tends to vary with importance 
and closeness of correspondence. — The moro striking and im; 
jiortant the feature in question is, the greater is the likelihood 
fliat agreements between different versions indicate oiiginalitv — 
always barring the possibility of secondary interrelationship, 
which must bo shown by one of the methods outlined above 
(jiago 49 ff ). Some features (for instances, see Chapter VII) 
may occur in two versions only, and yet it may he more 
roasdhahle to assume that the others hai'c omitted them, than 
tliat the tivo versions inserted them indopendeiitly. Those are 
The two alternatives that aio always before us in sucb"'a case, 
ft is by no means always easy to cbooso between tlicm. There 
is no rule of thumb, no definite line that can he drawn ; we 
can not define the exact point at which a variation becomes 

^ For examples (at least possible ones) of the last two processes, see 
the “ unorig’inal agreements ” cited lu Chapter VI. 
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SO itn]>ortaDt, so peculiar, that it is harder to suppose its in- 
'tfepondeiit oecurrehco than its inheritance from the original. 
And, as indicated in the preceding paragraph, no single instance 
can be considered absolutely alone. It must be considered in 
the liglit of all other similar instances that occur; and in the 
light of the general habits of the versions containing it. 

5. Entire stories common to several independent versions at 
the same place are almost certainly original.— When it comes 
to entire stories occurring at the same place in different ver- 
sions, it .seems to mo that the case is different, and much 
simpler. Independent insertion of the same story at the same 
place in vefsTdns which knew nothing of eacli other, or of a 
co'iiimon secondary archetype, seems to me a priori so impro- 
bable that wo might almost reject its possibility —unless indeed 
Lhere were in the original text a clear reference to the story 
in (piestion. And if the stories are told in the scvoial versions 
not only at the same point, but also in language that shows 
clear’ voihal correspondences, then it seems to mo that all 
possibility of doubt is liipiiJatod. In that case tbo versions 
must Lave taken tbo story from the same source. And that 
source can only have boon a Paiicatantra version — wlietber 
tbo original, or a secondary archetype. Otherwise — if they drew 
on an outside source — what human probability is there that 
tliey would have hapjiened to insert tlie same story, told m 
the same language (in part at least), at exactly the same point 
in the textV JSeldom indeed is the appropriateness of an emboxt 
story to its context so compelling and exclusive that we could 
see any reason why, on the theory of chances, a redactor 
should have inserted that story precisely here, rather than in 
any of numerous other jilaces.'* — But if the story in question 

* What h.nppens when the same story is inserted independently in 
different versions can easily be seen from tho instances in which it has 
occurred Namely: (1) Tho stories are told in veri/ diff'eient temis, with a 
markt lack of the verbal corrospondonces that tend to characterize the 
stories taken from the same archetype; and (2) They are found at widely 
different places. Examples are the stories of the Treacherous Eawd (I’ahlavi 1 
3 c, Tantrakhyayika a III. 5, Southern Paiicatantra 5 I 23, Nirmala Pathaka’s 
Old Marathi V 9, see Heitel, ZDMG. 69. 115, and Pone p. 285), and tho 
nine Jackal (Taiitr. I 8, Ksemendra I 7, Simplicior 1. 10, Pilrnabhadra I 11 
[in all these secondarily related], and llitopadesa III, 6 Pet., HI. 7 MU ; 
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was taken from a secondary archetype, my experience loads 
me to bo confident that it would not staniT'aTone. There would 
t)e"niian'y'’ oilier TeaTiires' in the rersions concerned which would 
show tlie same common origin — whether entire stories inserted, 
or other less important insertions or variations. As I have 
pointed out above (pages 49 ff.), and as I shall illustrate in 
detail below (Chapter IV), such is regularly the case with 
secondarily related versions. Their secondary relations strike 
one so forcibly that it is hardly possible to be in any doubt 
about the matter.® 

While such a priori considerations may be allowed weight, 
they have not been solely responsible for the conclusion 
whicli I have reacht on this point, and of Avhich I feel more 
than usually confident. That conclusion is that stories which 
occur at the same place in more than one indej^endent rersion 
belong to the original. Specifically, tliis means that stories 
occurring in the same place m versions belonging to any two 
of the four groups mentioned on page 52 must ho original, 
viz. (1) TantraUhyayjka or Simplieior or Pilr^jabhadra; (2) 
Southern Fancatantra or Nepalese Paheatantra or llitopadcsa; 
(3) Somadeva (or Kfjoinendra, except tliat agreement between 
Kfjeiu and Taiitr and the Jain voisions must be Ignored); 
and (4) Pahlavl '^Iberc is a strong a priori presumption that 
smaller ag;reements between two or more members of these 
different groups also represent the original; but in the case of 
entire •stones this presuinjition amounts to virtual certainty. In 
actual fact, every story which I attribute to the original is 
found at the same place in at least three of these four streams 
of tradition, with two exceptions (II. 4 — really only an incident 
in liook II’s frame story, c/. note 21, page 26— only in Tantr., 
SP, Ksem., and Pur?,; and V, 2, only in these same versions 
and Simplieior and Ilitopadesa [not in the same place in the 

• 

also m numerous later and secondary versions, Ilertol, Pane , pansim ). — 
That the latter story occurs iii a diiTorent place in llitopadeSa is of course 
uut significant, since Ilitopade^ otherwise transposes the stones. What is 
significant is that the story is utterly different in Hitopade/ia; its correspon- 
dence to the others is extremely ronnoto. 

^ Except as to Somadeva and K$emendra, which are so seriously abbreviated 
that the ordinary tests cannot be applied to them witli such success; p. 61 . 
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Jain versions and — On the other hand, unoriginal are 

a niiinhor of stories found only in Tantr and the Jain voisions, 
or Tantr. and Kseinendra; and one story found only in SI’, 
Nepalese, and riito])adcsa. In the case of the stories common 
to Tantr., Jain versions and Ksem., there are internal reasons 
for thinking them spurious in most of the cases (c/. page 74 IT. 
helow) ; and their omission in all streams of tradition except 
one is pretty sure evidence in itself Esi>ccially noteworthy is 
their omission in SP; for SP is remarkahly faithful in ]»re- 
sciviuf; all imjwrtnnt details of the original (it compresses, hut 
does not omit much), and m particular it has pieserved, I 
think, every story of tho^original, a distinction which it shares 
only with Tantrakhyayika and Purnahhadra 

6. Summary of methods by which originality is determined. 
— What is true with virtual certainty of cntiio stones is tiue 
with varying degrees of probahility of smaller text units, down 
10 individual words. If they occur in more than one of the 
foui independent streams of tiadition (page 52), the « priori 
presumption is that they are original. The strength of this 
jirosumptlon is greatest ivitli larger sections, less vith brief 
plirasos, and least w'ith single words. The })resumption is 
sticiigthencd hy lack of any positive agreemoiit among the 
remaining, discordant versions If xve find two altoi native and 
irreconcilahlc agreements, each sujijioited by two or more 
indopeudent versions, it is evident tliat wo are dealing, in one 
case or the other, with a chance coincidence; for both cannot 
go hack to the original. In such cases >ve can only conjecture, 
with more or less plausibility, wdiat the original had. But 
conflicts of tills sort occur, I believe, only in the case of 
individual words, or at most very brief jdiraso.s, and even 
those arc comparatively rare. 

7. Features occurring only in a single stream of tradition. — 

*\greements between versions whicli arc known to bo oven 
paitially interrelated can never have conclusive force. For 
instance, an agreement between Tantrakhyayika, yimplicior, 
Punjahhadia, and Ki^emcndra never has more force than the 
leading of a single Aorsion, because those versions are all to 
some extent interdependent. On the other hand, ivhen the 
disagreements of the other streams of tradition are puiely 
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negative; that is, when the others simply omit a minor feature 
found in one stream, instead of containing a discordant reading; 
then it is often impossible to he certain that the feature in 
question is unoriginal. For it is often quite conceivable that 
tlie feature has been omitted independently in the archetypes 
of as many as three streams of tradition. We must remember 
on such occasions that the “ Ur-SP ” and the Brhatkathri 
archetypes abbreviate more or less on principle; and that wo 
have only secondary and corrupt descendants of the Pahlavi 
archetype. Accordingly, when we find a minor feature well 
attested as belonging to (especially) the Tautrakliyayika-Sim- 
])licior-Purnahhadra(-KRemcndra) archetype, and when there 
IS no reason a priori to think that the feature is secondary 
(that is, when it i.s not inconsistent with something which w'o 
can establish on other grounds as pertaining to the original), 
then it scorns to me that there is eniif chance of its being 
original to warrant putting it in the text — hut ah( ays in paren- 
fhem, by wJiich I indicate that the words in question may he 
seeondaiy insertions. — This tapplies to “ minor ” features prima- 
rily; for tlio more important and striking a feature is, the loss 
likely is it that it would have been omitted in three different 
archetypes, particularly in the Southern Pancatantra, which 
omits little of importance. A fortiori, this principle can hardly 
apjily to entire stories at all, in my opinion. So few original 
stories are omitted in any version (none whatever. 1 believe, 
in the Soutliein Pancatantra or Tantrakhyayika or Pfir^ahhadra), 
that it would he surprising to find the same story omitted 
independently in three archetypes. But furthermore: the insertion 
of a story is almost sure to result in changes in the surrounding 
material, introducing in the context features which are indicated 
as secondary by the positive agreement of the other versions 
against those intruding features. 

In regard to the moralizing verses which are so abundant 
in the Paiicatantra, it is usually very easy either to insert them 
or to omit them without altering the context at all — or at most 
only by adding or omitting an uktaih ca or the like. Con- 
sequently all redactors seem to havo done both, either de- 
liberately or accidentally. In general 1 deal with the verses as 
with the prose, inserting in parentheses those whose originality 
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is not certain, particularly those occurring in Tantrakby^yika 
and the Jain versions but nowhere else. With this exception, 
I make it a rule not to include, even in parentheses, verses 
of which no traces are found in any but a single stream of 
tradition. There is more jnstification for making .an exception 
of agreements between Tantr. and the Jain versions in the 
case of verses than in the case of prose. F'or the Bj’hatkatha 
versions omit almost all the verses; hence the omission of 
verses in them moans little. And botli J’.ahlavi .and “ Ur-SP ” 
rejtroduce the verses less perfectly than the prose. 

I freely admit that it is not only theoretically possible, hut 
even likely, tliat I have by this method omitted a few stanzas 
which belonged to the oilginal, hut were lost in all versions 
except, s<ay, Palilavi, or the TJr-SP. T can only say in defense 
that it seems to mo that 1 have come much closer to the 
original ast n whole hj this method than by any other which 
could have been adopted ; say, by including all the vei sos 
found only in Ur-SP. Verses found only in the Pahlavi could 
not, of course, be included without guessing at the Sanskrit 
originals. 

As to prose features, I think there is every reason to believe 
tliat the general sense of practically everything found in tlie 
original is included in my reconstruction, if not as a part of 
the certain text, then at least in parentheses as a possible but 
uncertain element in the original. 

Out methods are verified inductively and pragmatically, and are 
not based on mere abstract considerations. — Tlicse conelusions, 
I say, arc not based wholly, nor even primarily, on the a prioi'i 
considerations advanst above. They have been ovorkt out slowly 
and painfully, from a study of all the materials. I have caie- 
lully tested all the other possibilities that I have been able 
to conceive; for I am well aware of the ease with Avliieh one 
may deceive himself by theoretical reasoning. I can honestly 
say that no other theory seems to me possible, in the light of 
all tlie evidence. I hope and believe that anyone w’^ho open- 
mindedly^ studies my text and Critical Apparatus will agree 
with me. For those who have not the time or inclination to 
do this, T offer below (Chapters VI and VII) some examples 
which illustrate my conclusions. It must bo remembered, however, 
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that any such selection must in the nature of things he regarded 
as illustrative, rather than as final proof. To prove the point 
definitely the whole must he considered.** 

® Winternitz, DLZ. SI (1910), 2700, was g'uidod by very good instinct 
when he said: *‘ Jedenfalls scheint mir die tTbereinstimmiing zwischen zwei 
oder mehreren der alten Rezensionen das starkste Indiziiim fUr den Zustand 
des Grnndwerkes an sain" Ho has in mind here entire stories; but the 
same could be said of smaller text-units. Only instead of “ der alten Re- 
zensionen " he might better have said “ der gegenseitig unabliangigen Re- 
zensionen” — which is doubtless what ho really had m mind; this would 
answer llerteVs question in reply, ZDMO 09. 118, “ waruiu nur alten? Ilnd 
wo ist die Grenzo zwischen alt undjung?” (fy. below, p. 67, note 7) The 
(jualification that such correspondences, to be compelling, mnst bo found 
at the same place in the several versions, was clearly in Winternitz’s mind, 
as IS indicated by his following sentences. He was, to be sure, unfortunate 
in one of the instances he quoted; the story of the Treacherous Bawd is 
nat found at the same place m Rahlavi and Tantriikhyayika a, as of course 
Hertel was not slow to point out in his reply, lint Wintermtz was absolutely 
right in asserting, against Uertol, the originality of the story of the Old 
Man, Young Wife, and Thief (Reconstruction III C). This story occurs m 
all the versions except the a recension of TantriikhySyika and the Hilo- 
padeAa,— and in the same place in all except Simplicior, which transposes 
It to the fourth book along with several other stories of the original 
Book III. Ilortel’s arguments (most recently in ZVMG. 69 11 7f) against 
the originality of this story seem to me lacking in all force. They aro as 
iollows: 

(a) The story is inserted in a most extraordinarily awkward way in the 
tranie-story of Tantriikhyayika p. — True, but this merely shows the corruptness 
of the Tantrilkbyilyika tradition .See my reconstructed text and Criticid 
Apparatus, HI §§ 165, 166, from which it is evident at a glance that Tp 
has transposed to a position hefore the embuxt story these two sections, 
which all other versions (SP, Pp, Bxbatkatha versions) have in their proper 
place after the story. I say, in then proper place, because they make very 
good sense here, and wiiere Tp has them they make nonsense, or very near 
It It is just this transference in Tp that has produced the “awkwardness" 
of which Hertel complains. The trouble with Hertel here, as in many other 
cases, is that he cannot bring himself to conceive that other versions may 
be more original than Tantrakfayayika — Furthermore, however, even if the 
“awkwardness” wore original, and not secondarily produced in Tantr. 
alone, I agree with Winternitz (I c.) that it would by no means disprove 
the originality of the story. There are not a few cases in which features 
which seem to us decidedly awkward are nevertheless surely original. 

(b) Hertel asserts that the supposedly secondary insertion of tins story 
in Pahlavi is responsible for the fact that the frame-story is there disarranged, 
so that the last owl-minister does not speak. — This is a typical example of 
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Critique of Hertel’s method. ~I find myself here again differing 
from llcrtcl on an important matter of principle. He seems to 

the way in which Hertel jumps at conclusions which happen to support 
his views. A very moderate amount of comparative study of the texts 
would have shown him how groundless this allegation is. In the first place, 
there were in the original fixt owl-ministors, each of whom was consulted 
m turn by the king. Pahlavi mentions the consultation of only three. The 
one who falls out at this place is, therefore, not the only one whom P.ahlavi 
drops; nor is he “ der letzte,” for the last of tlie owl-ministers, Prakiira- 
kariia, speaks very much later in the original (Reconstruction III § 191; 
Tantr. “ A 231 ”). This lattor passage is omitted in Pahlavi too. Does Ilertol 
connect thi* omission with the alleged insertion of the story of tlie Old 
Man, Young Wife and Thief, which occurred several pages earlier?— But it 
IS easy to demonstrate that the earlier omission of an owI-minister, which 
occurs just beforo this story in Pahlavi, has nothing to do with the story 
in any way. QonsuU III § 156 of my reconstruction, with Critic.al Apparatus. 
In this § 155 the original introduced the third owl-ministor, Dlptaksa The 
section IS omitted in Pahlavi, except that apparently some of the words 
contained in it are contused with the preceding vs 02 of the original (m 
the speech of the second minister, KrrirKk 9 .a) It is tleai from this that the 
omission of the third (not “ last ”) owl-minister is due to the fact that the 
Pahlavi rune together his speech with that of the second, and this occurs 
before the story m question, and at a point whose originality is certain 
even by UerteTs standards (for the prose passage III § 133 occurs also in 
the a subrecension of Tantr., “ A 225 a”). It sqems to me equally clear that 
the true reason for Pahlavi’s failure to refer to Vum owi-ininisters is a very 
simple one, and the same in both cases It is, that the original puts no 
tlory into the mouths of two owl-mmisters (the second and the fifth, Krariiksa 
and PrSkarakarpa). This made it easy for the Pahlavi to overlook the 
brief references to the consultation with those two The Pahlavi alludes 
only to as many owl-minitters as have stones to tell It runs togetlier 
Diptaksa's speoch with that of Kriir^eu, and leaves out Prakarakarpa 
altogether — At any rate the alteration in Pahlavi, which drops one owl- 
minister at this point, concerns only the widouhtedly ongmal § 165 (Tantr. 
“A 226a”), and does not at all concern the following story. 

(c) If Hortol were right in his hypothesis of the “ secondary archetype K,” 
to which ho believes all Pailc. versions except Tantr , and in part even 
Tantr. p, go back, then of course the agreement of all these versions 
would not prove the originality of the story. I shall show (in Chapter V) 
th.at this “ archetype K ” seems to be a fiction of Hertel’s imagination 
But it happens that Ilertel denies even to “ K ” this particular story, since 
he tliinks it was inserted by the immediate archetype of Pahlavi. This 
apparently means that he would deny it also to his imaginary “ N-W,” 
which he supposes to he the common original of Pahlavi, the Ur-SP, and 
.Simplicior, In short, it appears that Hertel, unless I misunderstand him. 
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me, ^ to W igternitz {DLZ.Zi [1910], 2760)^ to. lay-auLcU too 
great weight on the rule which he lays down {ZDMG, 64.631 f. 
and elsewhere), that fulle r versions must bo assumed a priori 
to be later, and briefer ones ^rlier. There is, perhaps, some 
justTficalTon for this rule, tho it has many exceptions. But 
Ilertel seems to come dangerously near to operating witli it 
as a hard-and-fast axiom, ’^t he ignores it when it suits his 
parpose. For instance, the Southern Paficatantra is briefer than 
the Tantrakhyayika ; but Hertel does not hesitate to declare 


beiieTon that this story waft luaerted, purely independently, by at lenat 
four different redactors of Pailcatantra vergions, viz thoge of (1 ) Tantr. 
(i!) Ur-SP, (3) Pablavi, (4) fiomadeva, — or their respective immediate arche- 
types. (He would presiiDiatily suppose tliat the Jam versions and K^einendrii 
mi^lit have ffot it from Tantr fi.) That this actually is his theory of the 
story seems indicated by his remark (Einleitun^ to Tantrakhy.a} ika Cber- 
setzung p. 141) tliat it is “ em Schulbeispiel fur Interpolation derselben £r- 
zahlung in den verscliiodensteii liezmisioneu.’’ 

.lust what does this tliooiy ask us to believe? That at least four redactors 
should have happened to pick out the same story [from where‘s is not clear] 
— should tell it m tho same way [the narrative is closely similar]— and 
should insert it, by mere luck, at the same identical spot in Pailcatantra 
Hook HI-, a spot, by the way, lu which it is by no means called for by 
the context There are dozens, perhaps hniidreds, of other places in tho 
Pailcatantra whore it would lit quite as well Is this rational? Is it not far 
more reasonable to suppose that all these versiniiB, including the Ur-Tan- 
trukhyiiyika, inherited the story from the original, and that only tho sub- 
recension Tantr. a — or the one ginffle manutciipl (note this!) which we have 
of it at tins point — omitted it, for some reason or other? IJoes a single Hindu 
manuscript, full of lacunae and corruptions (as Hertel admits), really have 
so much authority as to outweigh the agreement of all other existing versions 
of the Paficatantra, including the other manuscripts of its sister subreceiision, 
Tantr p’ Why may not tho .archetype of this manuscript have been corrupt, 
or had a lacuna, at this point? Or why may not its copyist, or one of his 
predecessors, have been offended by the awkwardness of the introduction 
to the story in Tantr. {3 (referred to by Hertel himself), and so left the 
story out deliberately, for esthetic reasons? (Personally I think it probable 
that this IS the true explanation; cf. p 122 below ) Or why may not some 
other reason — any of a dozen conceivable reasons — have led to its omission, 
deliberate or accidental, in this one ms of Tantr. a? 

Uertel's treatment of this story is worth considering at length, it seems 
to mo, as a literal redvclio ad adiurdum of bis theory that omission of a 
story in any one of certain recensions (Tantr. k, Tantr. p, Pahlavi, Somadova, 
Southern Paficatantra, Nepalese Pailc.) constitutes good reason to suspect 
an interpolation. 

£dgerton, Fajirstantra II 5 
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that it is an abbreviated text, and that Tantrakhyayika’s text 
is on the whole much more original. Even more abbreviated is 
the text of Somadeva, as Ilertel has also clearly indicated; it 
is not for that reason more original But more important is the 
fact that even versions w'hich are on the whole expanded can 
be shown to have omitted some things from tlieir originals. 
Sirnplicior is an expanded version; yet it omits many details 
which are found in all the older versions, So that they surel}' 
would not be denied to the original hy Hertel. Numerous in- 
.stanccs can easily he found from my table of correspondences, 
Ohajitor VIIT. Nay more: Sirnplicior omits at least one entire 
story which Ilertel accepts as indubitably original (Brahman, 
HMiief and Ogre, Reconstruction III. 7, Tantr. ed. ITI. 6). Tins 
sliows that no such absolute rule can be laid down. There is 
no version that does not contain both omissions and insertions, 
he they deliberate or accidental. Some versions tend more or 
less strongly in one direction, some in the other; hut none are 
consistent— no, not even Somadeva, which contains a few un- 
questionable insertions, nor Pur^ahhadra (the most expanded of 
the versions handled hy me), which contains some unquestionable 
omissions. Nor is it fair to demand, as Hertel does, that wo 
prove just v'hy a version omits something, in every given case. 
It would lie ju.st as rational to demand that wc prove why it 
inserts .something. If w'c were omniscient, we could no doubt 
answer both ipiestions Sometimes we can guess the reason — tlio 
seldom, I think, can we be as confident .as Hertel often sounds, 
Fiequently there is no discernible reason. Once more, all that 
we can do in individu.al instances (after once deciding that 
wo Ccannot assume secondary relationship between the ver.sions 
concerned) is to ask ourselves the question, whicli is more 
likely: (1) that an identical variation or insertion was made 
independently in two or more versions at the same spot in 
the text, or (2) that this identity was inherited from the ori- 
ginal!* The .answer will vary with the importance and de- 
finiteness of tlio identity, with the habits of the versions in 
question, and with the extent to avhich other (discordant) ver- 
sions may tend to support one or the other alternative. But 
it is a fund.amental error of principle to make the assumpidoh 
«' priovtj oven tontatii’cly, that when two or more y.ersions 
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have a passage of which the rest iiave no trace, the fornier 
have mserted it secoruTanTy.’ ^ 

’ Hertel'g retnerkg XDMQ. 69 118t. are entirely beside the point as far 
u iny position is concerned; then only woipht is den-red from the fact that 
Wieternitx (see note 6 above, page 03) aaid “ alten Reisensioiien " instead 
of “ gegenseitig iiuabhiingigen Keaensionen ”, which he presumably meant 
For instance: Kgemendra is dependent on Tantrakliyayika, and therefore 
agreements between these two versions prove nothing. The Jam versions 
are interdependent with Tantrakhyiiyiha, and Purnabhadra is directly de- 
pendent on both TantrlikhySyika and Simpliciur, or their immediate aiche- 
typCB, The Anwan Suhaill is known to h.avo used other sources of Indian 
origin besides the Kahlah-wa-Bimuali Meghavqaya and other late versions 
which have the story III. 1 (Ass in Panther’s Skin) m its original place of 
course got it from some version On winch tlioy depended (prcbaldy the 
Tantrakhyfiyika, ct page 33) In short, when llertel says “ dor Winternitzsche 
Orundsalz fuhrt uns -wiodur zu Kosegarteii ziirtick ”, he is perhaps making 
a good point in dialectics, but all he really does is to provo tliat Winternitz 
was unfortunate in his (diraseology. If we correct tins as I have suggested, 
the “ Grundsatz ” is entirely soitnil Cf. tlie preceding footnote ti. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SECONDARY INTERRELATIONSHIJ’S OF VARIOUS 

VERSIONS 

Old Syriac and Arabic 

Conunon archetype of the Old Syriac and the Arabic. — That 
the various Arabir vorsioii.s and their descondants go l),ack to 
the same archetype (the Paldavi) as tlie Old Syriac — not, for 
instance, to a separate translation from Sanskrit— is shown by 
three considerations. 

1. They contain one interpolated story (Treacherous Bawd, 
] 3c) at the same point; and both transpose the story of the 
Three Fish (original I. 11), making it T. 7. In addition they 
show a number of common omissions of original stories — which 
might, however, conceivably have been omitted independently. 

2 . They are in general very close to each other in verbal 
details tliruout the work. This has never been, and could not 
be, doubted by any one who takes the troulile to acijuanit 
himself with the texts. It is hardly necessary to (luoto o\ainplcs. 
Whore unoriginal details are inserted in either Old Syriac or 
Arabic, they are usually found in the otlier also. 

3. The I’aiicatantra sections of botli arc found imbedded in 
a larger whole, most of wdiich is found alike in both (the 
paits wdiich precede the Paficatantra in the Arabic are not 
found in our ms. of the Syriac, wdiicli is fragmentary at the 
beginning; they include some material inserted by the Arabic 
translator).’ 

IVe may designate as “ Ur-Pa ” the hypothetical Sanskrit 
version from which the Pahlavi translation was made. 

* Benfey believed that the original Sanskrit work included not only the 
five books of our Paficatantra, but also the other sections peculiar to the 
Pahlavi Ho supposed that those had been lost in the Sanskrit Paiicataiitra 
versions This opinion would surely never have been exprest if Benfey had 
been in possession of all the evidenre which we possess 
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SOMADBVA AND KrJSMBNDEA 

Common arcliet3rpe of Somadeva and Sfemendra. — On the 

reasons for supposing that tliese tiro autiiors got their Pauca- 
tantra sections from their general common archetype, the North- 
western Bi'hatkatha, see above, pages 51 f. As there stated, 
it seems to me tliat this common archetype of the Paneatantra 
sections rests oii a presumption — a quite strong presumption, 
to be sure — but not on any absolute proof. 

SOUTIIEBN PAfJCATANTBA, NjiTALESK PaNCATANTEA, AND 
Hitoi*ai>e(5a 

The “ Ur-SP," archetype of SP, N, and H. — Tlie fact that 
these three versions go back to a common archetype is proved 
by the following facts, 

1. They all contain a secondary story, the Shepherdess and 
her liovers (SP I. 12, N II. 12, II II. 6). In SP and N it 
occurs at the same point; in II in the same book, hut not at 
tlio same point (H, as we have seen, rearranges its stories to 
a very considerable extent). 

2. In verbal details they correspond most strikingly and 
constantly, and often in cases where the otlier versions suggest 
that they are unoriginal {Vf. llertel. Pane., p. 432 ff) N has 
only the verses preserved, and II has omitted many of the 
stories altogether, hut in so far as the same text-units occur 
in these throe versions, they agree so strikingly that no one, 
I think, can doubt their connexion. So far as I know no one 
has doubted it. Since the fact seems to be unquestioned and un- 
•luebtionable, I shall not take the space to prove it by examples 
hero. My Critical Apparatus contains numerous examidcs. 

The “Ur-lf,” the secondary archetjrpe of N and H. — That the 
Nepalese Paneatantra, containing only verses, goes back to a 
common archetype (called by me “ TJr-N ”) with Hitopadesa, 
an archetype closely related to the Ur-SP but not quite the 
same, is indicated by the following facts. 

1. Books I and II are transposed in those two texts, and 
in them alone. 

2. In many verbal details of the verses found in both texts 
they agree against all other versions, even SP. See Hertel, 
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Paiic. |) 433 f., for examples. Much more numerous examples 
can easily he got from my Critical Apparatus. 

TAM'ItiKIlViYIIvA. AND KsHJIENDBA 

Xsemendra used a Tantrakhy&yika manuscript. — Tliat one of 
the sources of Ksomcudra was a Tantrahhyayika text seems 
to me (following Hertel) to be clearly eiiut indicated by the 
fact tliat Ks has five unoriginal stories, all of wbicb occui in 
tlio 'rantrakbya^ika in the same places One of the five (T 
and Ks IV. 1, 1‘unisbt Onion-Tbicf) occurs in no other version; 
anotlier (T and Ks III. 11) occui s nowhere else in the same 
place (in I’n in Hook I) Tliese circumstances seem to indicate 
tiiat the text used by Ks for these stories was either precisely 
our 'I', ora manusciipt veiy close to it The othei throe stories 
aio found also in the Jain versions at the same points They 
are: Blue Jackal (T 1. 8, Ks 1. 7). Jackal Outwits Camel and 
IJon (T 1 13, Ks J. 12), and Potter as Waruoi (T and Ks J V. 3 ; 
III T ed put in Apjtendix -because not found in a, cf. p 78). 

Agreements in verbal details between T and Ks are nocos- 
saiily few. hceauso Ks ahhumates and omits so manv details 
that it leaves only a very hare skeleton ot the stories. Hut 
tlieio are some cases in which Ks seems to have followed T 
ill details that aie secondary See <- ij. my Critical Ajijiaratus 
oil I § 547. 

TaKTBIKIIYAVIKA, SlMl’LlCIOIi, AND POUNAJlII VDKA 

The “ XTr-Simplicior,” source of our Simpheior, and one of the 
main sources of Purnabhadra. — I have already (page 31) referred 
to this older form of Simphcioi, the reality of w'hich seems 
to mo to he indicated w'lth great jirohahility by Puri.iahhadra’s 
trc.-itmont of Hook 111, in which he has apparently followed 
a Simplicioi text, hut one which Iwd not yet introduced the 
extensive alterations in the latter part of that hook which are 
found in all manuscripts of Simplicior now known to us I 
haw also loferred (juage 31) to the fact that Puriiahhadra’s 
text is for tiic most jiait a mosaic of this Ur-Simplicior (or 
at least of a text which must liave been practically identical 
in language witli our Simpheior) and the Tantrakliyayika. 'J'his 
fact has been proved by llertel, especially in the Parallel 
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Specimens of text in HOS, Vol. 13, These cases are tjuite 
typical, and are confirmed by my Critical Apparatus. It is 
hardly necessary to quote further examples here. But it does 
seem to me worth while to quote a few very curious passa'fos 
jn which Puroabhadrfi has done this mosaic work so poorly 
that he has double versions of the same passage side by side, 
taking the one from TantrakhySyika, the other from Simplicior. 
This seems to have csca])od ITcrtel’s notice. 

Duplications in Furpabhadra, due to bis use of two sources. — 
1 have noted four clear cases of this sort ; there are probably 
others. 

1. llecoiistiuction KM §§ 11, 12. In rep]}' to the king's rccjucst that he 
instruct hia sons, the brahman Vianusarman icpiies: 

S])l p. 2, 1 19 dtiva sru^atain me tatliyavacanain, naham vidyavikrajam 
sabanasatena])) kaiotni, punar ctiins tava pntian inasasatkeua yadi niti- 
'^abtiajnau na karouii, tatali svaniimatj atraui karoiui.— atbusnu rajii 
T A 2 (after vs found oril^ in 'I', the bialunan says) tat knn buhnna; hrviya- 
tSiri ayaiM mania vacanasinhaiiadab naham aithalipsur ity evani biavimi, 
ua ca mainiibitivaisasya vyavrttasaiveiidiiyabxu kascid aithopabhoga- 
kitlali. knn tu tvaddlntiirthaiii buddhipfirvako 'yam .aiarabliah. tal likh- 
yatam adyatano divasab, yady abaiii na sanmabiibhyantarat tava putian 
nitibSstram praty anaiiyabaman karonii, tato inaniaibasi inargasamdar- 
saiioiia Iiastaiiataiii apakiiiinayitnin. iti. — etam aboiubhavyani biab- 
inanas^a pratyniim srutva sabacivo raja &c. 

I’ll p. 2 , I. 4 deva, srnyatani me tatJiyavacaiiam. naham vidyavikrayam 
karomi sa.sanabiiteim. etan punar nmsiibatkciia yadi nitisabtrujilan na 
karomi, tatah b\ auaniaparityagain karoiin. 

knn baliuiia, siuvatam luamaisa sinhaniidnh. naham arthalipsur bi a- 
vinn, na c,i me ’sitiviusa.sya vyavrttasarvondrijaitbasja kiineid aitheiia 
piayojaiiaui. kim tu tvatpiilitlianasiddbyartbaiu saiabvatlvinodam karis- 
yiiini. tal iikhyatain advatano divasab. yady aliaiii .saiimasabhyantare 
tava putran nitibastraiii praty ananyasadi bun ua kaiomi, tato ’ibati me 
devo devamargain samdaisajitum. iti. — etam bialimanabyasaiiibhiivyam 
jiratiplairi srutvit sasacivo raja &c. 

It beems as clear as possible that I’uinabhadia has simply taken over 
bodily first Simiilicioi’s, and then Tantrakhyayika’s, version of this 
passage, so that it has two variant versions of the same matter. 

The next ease is perhaps even more stiiking, since it introduces an 
internal inconsistency in I’uinabhadra’s text. 

2. Ill the story of the Cat, I’artridge, and Haro (Reconstruction III. 4), 
as told in Tantnikhyayika (whose getieial sense is supported by most 
versions and is cleat ly close to the original), the paitridge and hare set 
off to have their dispute decided (our text, III §95). In § 97 the partridge 
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asks the haie (so T, SP; Pn with Pa makes the hare ask), who shall be 
the judge!* In § 98 the other leplies suggesting the pious cat who, he 
says, lives by the river engaging in austerities etc. Tn § 99 the former 
ojipoBos this suggestion, because the cat is fcpudra; here T, followed by 
Pn, quotes a verse (our III vs 48) to back up this opinion. In § 100 the 
cat, ovcihoaiiiig this conveisation, engages in piayei (Jain versions, 
jireaebes » seriiion), stiiking a religious attitude to deceive them. — Now 
Simplicioi introduces its equivalent of §100 befoie the question of the 
judge has been raised at all. The cat hoars the paitiidge and the hare 
quarreling and derides to deceive them, by acting as desriibed. After 
this (§ 100) Spl makes the have suggest (without any prolimiiiaiy iiuestion 
by the partridge, contiast our §97), in what coircsponds to our §98. 

Spl p. 67, 1.15: sasaka aha, bhoh kapifijala, esa iiaditiic tapasvi dharma- 

viidi tisthati, tad enam prcchavah- 

I’d which the partridge replies, in what corresponds to our § 99, not in- 
deed lejeetuig the jiioposal outiight, but 

Spl p. 67, 1. 16: kajiifijala aha, nnnu svahhiivato ’yam asimikam satiiibliii- 

tah: tad dUio stlutva prechsvah 

Now Prtrnabhadra, as 1 indicated ahovc, lollows 'J'aiitiiikhyayika closely 
(the exact language may be found in my Gntieal Apparatus ad loc) in 
§§95—99 and vs 48, — leversing, however, tho loles of the jiartridgo and 
the hare in the eonversation. (Pahlavi does the same, but the ugreenioiit 
IS doubtless puioly accidental, the like nccuis not iiifieijuently in all 
versions, SP suppoits T, the Brliatkatha versions aio indecisive, and Spl 
lathei siqipoits'l', as just stated.) Pilriiabhadra's §100 seems to combine 
'1' and Spl. But after § 100 Pilriiabli.adra follows with f^imphctor's veision 
of §§98,99, us quoted above, in the position wlieie Spl has them, and 
in substantially identical laiiguago (Pn p. 190, 1, 23). In other winds, 
Purnabhadra, anxious to omit nothing found in either of his piimarj 
soiiiees, forgets that he has already leprosentcd the partridge as suggesting 
the cat as judge, and the haie as opposing the suggestion; and heie he 
makes the /mi c ofl'ei the same suggestion, as if notlnng had been said on 
the subject befoie (blios tittire, esa naditiie tapasvi dharmavadi tisthati, 
tad enam pj'oehavah), while the paitiidge counsels caution (as in 8pl), 
altho according to the jireceding part of Purnabhadra (taken fioni Taiiti.) 
it was tho partridge himself who first made the suggestion! 

3 and 4. Other cases in which Purnabhadra has cleaily reproduced 
the same passage twice, once in its 'I’antrakhyayika foiin and once in 
its Simplicior foim, will be found in my Ciitieal Appaiatus on I §§216 
and 217 (which must be considered togethei) and 1 § 442. To save space 
I refrain from quoting or discussing those passages here. 

The “ TJr-Tantrakhyayika," archetype of Tantiftkhyayika and 
the “ Ur-Simpheior,” — I have indicated above (i>ages 36 f.), very 
briefly, the nature of my reasons for assuming a common 
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secondary archetype for Tantr&khyayika and tiie Ur-Simplicior 
(and, of course, l’ur?.abhadra). This secondary archetype I call 
the “ Ur-Tantrakhyayika,” for lack of a better name. That the 
two versions in question are secondarily related can bo sljown 
by the two first metliods outlined on pages 49 ff., especially 
the fiist of them. That is, they both contain a number of se- 
condary stories inserted at the same points; and they agree 
to a considerable extent in verbal detaih^^, many of which may 
reasonably be suspected of being secondary. These correspon- 
dences can hardly be explained by sup]>osing that either Tan- 
tialvhyayika or Ur-Simplicior is based directly on the othei'. 
For each contains original features wliich the other lacks. And 
1 believe there is no reason for sup)»osing that cither is a con- 
taminated version Of course, it is hard to dhproee contami- 
nation. Tlie Simplicior, in particular, has (as wc have seen, 
jiago 30) many striking features that did not belong to the 
original. And if anyone chooses to suppose that these secondary 
featuics weie not the work of the author of Ur-Siuiplicioi, 
but were taken by him from some older I’aiieatautra version, 
now lost— there is no way to piove him wrong. This much, 
however, is clear to mo: there is not a shadow of reason for 
believing that Snuplicior has been contaminated with any othei 
Paheatantra version of which we now have knowledge, or 
whose former existence ive have any conclusive reason to 
assume. In other words, T believe that when Siinjilicior agrees 
with any version othei’ than Tantrakhyayika, or Purnabhadra, 
or other (latei) offshoots of these \orsions, such agreements 
are always either inheritances from the original Paheatantra, 
or chance coincidences in petty details. Nowhere do I find 
signs of secondary connexions between Simplicior and, for in- 
stdiiee, the Southern Paheatantra, Somadeva, or the Pahlavi. 
(See Chapter V for a ciitique of Hortel’s contrary opinion.) 

Secondary stories inserted in “ TIr-Tantrakhyayika ’’ and found 
only in its descendants.— I believe that the Ur-Tautrakhyayika 
contained certainly three, — probably five, and very possibly 
a sixth, if not even more, — secondary stories. On page 36, 
note 29, I give a list of the six stories which may, in most 
cases with virtual certainty, be attributed to this secondary 
archetype. The reason for this is that they are all (except the 
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sixtli) found in the same place in T, Spl, and Pp, and in most 
cases also in Ksemendra (which used Tantrakhyayika), but in no 
other Paucatantra Aversions. If I am right in the principle laid 
down on page (»1, this in itself would be enuf to make us strongly 
suspect tliat they do not belong to the original Paficatantra But 
on the principle cstablislit on page 58, that stories found at the 
same place in seA’cral offshoots of an archetype pretty surely 
belong to that arclietype, we should liaA'o to attribute the first 
five of them, at least, to the Ur-Tantrakhyayika (as the arcbe- 
tvpo of T, Sjd, and Py. in all of which these stories occur at the 
same place). To be sure, tAVO of these five are not found in TantrS- 
khyayika a. Their presence in Tantr. might he explained hy 
assuming Avith Ilertcl that Tantr. 3 is contaminated from some 
other Paficatantra \ersion. But I shall sIioav later (l>agcs 121 ff.) 
that tliis opinion seems untenable. Furtlipimore, I haA'O failed to 
find tlio slightest reason for regarding any of the differences 
hetwcon Tantr. a and fl as due to infiuonce from any outside 
version 1 am satisfied tliat the features which ^ contains and 
Avhich a omits are mostly original features Avhicli x has lost, pre- 
sumably in most eases as a result of lacunae or corruptions in 
the manuscripts or their archetypes. (We have only two mss. 
of T a in all, and for a largo part of tlie AA'oik Ave haA’^e only 
one Botli contain many lacunae, sometimes recognized hy the 
cop\ ists, sometimes not ) If avo reject the theory that Tantr ^ 
is contaminated, as I tlu'nk avo must, there remains no other 
plausilile explanation of the discrepancies between tlic two snb- 
reccnsions. I li.aA’^e shown above (page 63, note 6) that Tantr. a 
omitted one story Avliich belonged to the original Paficatantra 

All these stoiies are regarded hy ITcrtel, also, as not parts 
of the original Paficatantra. But since Hertcl seems to me to 
reject stones much too lightly, I think it desirable to show 
just hoAv much definite reason there is, from my oAvn point of 
vlew^ for rejecting them. In addition to the general considera- 
tion refern'd to aboA'^e, that they occur at the same place in 
only one of the four independent streams of Paficatantia tra- 
dition, I find the following specific grounds in eacli case. 

1. The Blue Jackal (T I. 8 , Spl 1, 10, Pn 1. 11, E 9 I. 7; also 
H in. 6 Pet., ni. 7 Mii.).— To begin with, the occurrence of 
this story in Ilitopadesa cannot he considered an indication of 
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its belonging to the original Pancatantra. Not only does it 
occur in a different place (which means little, since the Hit. 
transposes its stories very generally) ; hut it is told there in a 
wholly differetit way, and with a wholly different catcli-A'erso. 
Moreover, it is not found in any manuscript of the Southern 
Paiieatantra, nor in the Nepalese Paiicatantra. This indicates 
tliat it almost surely did not occur in the “• Ur-SP, ‘ which was 
the archetype from winch the Ilitopadesa got its Paheatantra 
materials. Hence, the story in Ilitopadesa is an interpolation. 

The insertion of the Blue Jackal story where it is found in 
T, Spl, Pii, and Ks disturbs the context. The situation, in the 
original Paiicatantra, is as follows. By telling the stor\ of the 
Louse and Flea (I. 7), Damanaka tries to prove to the lion 
that “ one should not grant asylum to one whose charactei is 
unknown ’’ (na ti nvijridtubildya ka&cid dadijilt [jratUrai/am, 1 
vs 86). Upon hearing the story, the lion in § 309 quite na- 
turally inquires what, then, is the nature of the bull: “how 
can I recognize his hostility to me, and ivhat is his manner 
of fighting? " Daiuanaka’s suggestion that ho does not know 
the bull's real character beais fiuit at once, the lion makes 
inquiries on the subject. Compare the paiallel situation where 
Damanaka, later, makes the same suggestion to the bull re- 
garding the lion (with Story I. 9, Stvandbiids and Sea, the 
moral of which is that one ought not to take irrevocable steps 
without knowing what one’s enemy can do), and immediately 
the bull is prompted to inquire (I § 453) wdiat the lion's stylo 
of combat is. 

But the A'ersions which insert the story of the Blue Jackal 
at this point (just after the story of the Ijouse and J<’lea, and 
just before the lion’s question to Damanaka, our J § 309) 
disturb the continuity of the tale. The moral of the Blue Jackal 
story is that it is dangerous to slight old friends in favor of 
strangers. This is a Avholly different point, ivliich Daman.aka 
had previously mentioned (I § 271, and vs 76). If the Blue 
Jackal story had been told in the original Paheatantra, it 
should rather have been told at that place. Whore it stands 
in Tantr. etc., it spoils the logic of the lion’s question in I 
§ 309; for that question is evidently the appropriate reply not 
to the Blue Jackal story, but to that of the Louse and Flea. 
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2. Jackal outwits Camel and Lion (T I. 13, Spl I. 16, Pn 1. 

21, I. 12).- -This is a part of a longer insertion, an ex- 
pansion of the brief conversation between Karataka and Dama- 
naka in the original 1 §§456 — 458 and vs 128. After vs 128, 
Tantr. and the related versions insert several sentences and 
veise.s sjioken by the two jackals to each other, and finally 
tins story told by Datnanaka to Karafaka to illustrate the 
wisdom of “ looking out for number one.” None of the other 
versions contain any trace either of the story or of the sur- 
rounding material. The story itself is furthermore an obvious 
]>iece of secondary patchtvork It is made up of elements stolon 
from two other stones, which belonged to the original Paiica- 
tantra, namely, the story of the Lion’s Retainers and Camel 
(reconstruction I. 8), and that of the Ass without Heart and 
Kars (IV 1). This will be evident, I think, to anyone who 
examines the stoiy; the imitation of the former story is noted 
by Ifertel, Tantr., Kinleitung, p. 134, top line. The.se con- 
sideiations seem to make it practically certain that the story 
IS secondary. 

3. Weaver Somilaka (T n. 4, Spl U. 5, Fn H. 6). — As in the 
preceding case, this story is found in the midst of some un- 
original material, which disturbs the context; one partieularv 
foolish featuic lu it is noted by Hertel, Tantr., Einleitung, 
]i. 13(5, second paragraph Tlie consensus of other versions shows 
tliat the order of the Tantijlkhyayika is otherwise badly con- 
fused in the vicinity of this passage; see my Critical Apparatus 
and tlio conspectus of text-units. Chapter VIII That is, Tantr. 
not only has inserted much secondary material here, hut has 
confused the arrangement of the materials inherited from the 
original. As to this story, it appears to hav'O boon built u]i 
around the theme of a verse which apparently was found in 
the oiiginal, viz. the vs yad ahhnvi na iad hhavi &c , recon- 
struction II v's 68. This v's is found in SP and N, at the same 
place, as well as in T in the middle of tlic Somilaka story. In 
SP it stands hetweeii two bits of prose that are found in Sim- 
plicior and Purnabhadra just after the Somilaka storj”, as it 
were driving home the moral of the story, which is identical 
with the moral of the verse and of these bits of prose (viz. 
that fate, or knrma, decides everything). As so often, the 
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Southern PaScatantra is here the most faithful representative 
of the original. What evidently happened was that this familiar 
moral, stated in the original in a few prose words and one 
stanza, was developt by the Ur-Tantrakhyayika in the long 
Somilaka story (wliich incidentally is a wretched piece of 
work, stupidly composed and awkwardly presented). The ori- 
ginal verse was then included m tlie new story. The original 
prose disappears from our Tantrakhyayika text altogether, but 
is preserved in the Jain versions, being placed just after the 
story. It is reasonable to assume that the Jain vei’sions have 
followed the Ur-Tantrjikhyayika in this, and that our Tantra- 
kbyayika has lost this prose owing to the utter confusion into 
vluch its text has fallen in the idcinity of this passage.® 

4. Talking Cave (T^ lU. 11, Appendix to ed.; Spl in. 4,' Fn 
III. 16). — This story (not found in Ta ; must have been in the 
A'orsion of T used by Ks, which refers to the catch-vs, see my 
Critical Apparatus) occurs in a passage (our III § 249) which 
as a whole is found only in T, Spl, Pp, and Ks. and is there- 
fore very possibly secondary in its entirety. In it the wise 
owl-minister Raktfiksa, foreseeing that tlie crow is going to 
destroy the owls, and liaving warned them in vain, summons 
bis family and departs with them, thereby escaping dcstiuction. 
Nothing is said m the sequel by which we could tell whether 
this much belongs to the original or not. On the principle {cf. 
p. Gl) that a short passage such as this may conceivably have 
been omitted from the other tliree stro.ains of tradition, and 
that it fits the context well enuf, I do not fool like absolutely 
rejecting our III § 249, tho of course 1 enclose it in paren- 

® The fatalintic or fca7in«-moral of the story is regarded by Hertel as 
sufficiont proof of its unorigiiiality, since he buliovcs tho original contained 
only stories teaching lessons of trickiness (nili)-, cf p 6 above. Wliile this 
.irguinent may have some force, by way of coniirniation of results otherwise 
proved, I do not believe that it has very much. I should never admit that 
such a moral in itself alone would justify us in doubting the originality of 
a story. There is no question that tho original contained at least atnnsat 
teaching this moral (cf. for instance II vss 70 and 71, just after this passage 
in my reconstruction; these two vss are found in T and Pahlavi, and 1 
presume, therefore, that Hertel would not deny that they are original). And 
if stanzas, why not stories''' Hertel expects a great deal too much single- 
mindedness, and too much care, from a Hindu composer 
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theses as doul)tful ; the chances arc, in fact, that it is unoriginal. 
These chances are much greatei with the stoi-}’. NeA^ortheless 
1 think the story jirohably belongs to the lJr-Tantrakliya_yika, 
tho sure!} not to the Ur-Paficatantra Its omission in Ta is 
probably due to the fact that the T archetype (preserved ni T^i) 
was corrupt at the point whore the story was introduced.® — 
Tncidentally the story is A’ery poorly told in T; the Jain ver- 
sions handle it much better, and certainly come closer to the 
way it was originally told ITie inferior st\Ie rrf the story in 
T may ba\e been one reason why the redactor of Ta omitted 
It, if he omitted it deliberately 

6. Potter as Warrior (Tp, Spl, Pn, and E; IV. 3 ; not in Ta). — 
Tho omission of this story in Ta proA’cs nothing at all, since 
Ta -demonstrably has lost part of the original matter both before 
and after the point at which the story is inserted (namely, T^i 
IV A'S 18, reconstruction IV vs 20, before tlie story, and T'g 
A 301, Avith A’s 23, our TV § 84 and a’^s 21, after the stoiy) 
Ta ends the fourth book A'ery abiuptly Avith its a's 17 (our 
A's 19), and there is no doubt in my mind that tho original 
was longer. Nevertheless it seems to me unlikely that the ori- 
ginal Pane, contained the story here under consideration — for 
the general reasons mentioned page 61. In thi.s ease, as in the 
preceding (Talking Cave), I am unable' to reinforce them by 
any internal evidence pointing to the insertion of the story. It 
is ajijiropriate enuf (if Ave assume the originality of Tp A 297 
and what folloAvs ; this passage and tho story go hand in h.and, 
and if one is unoriginal, the otlier evidently is) And it is, at 
least in the Jam versions. A^cry well told; in the I'antrakhyayika, 
not (juite so well. — The general probabilities are, tlierol'ore, tliat 
tho story belonged to the Ur-TantrakhjTivika, but not to tho 
original Pancatantra. 

* T[3 reads, after vatm/dmah (p vart°) in the text of § 249 ^Tantr. p 1 36, 1. 3, 
and Appendix, p 165, 1 . 1 ), imd'^ ca quhiim d»annavtnd4opa»prttdm aiuigafdrh {v 1 
"faih) li/ajyaiuih (v. 1 mMyaji/a) fieya (v. 1 meyali syal) uktmh ca-— At which 
point lollows tho catch-verse of the Talking Cave story, and tho story itself 
No words resembling this sentence occur in Spl or Pn. T« makes reasonable 
sense out of them (a UUw facilim), as follows: imdm . . °iopa»rftdih tyajdma 
Ui; and then omits the story Hertol rog.ards T« as the original, and thinks 
Tp has inserted the story. Tho opposite theory seems at least as likely. On 
the general (piestion of passages found in Tp and omitted in T« see page 121. 
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6. The Clever Hailsa (T ni. 11, K; m. 11, F? I. 19).— Here 
we have a story whose antiquity is even more questionable. 
It occurs in tlie same place only in Ksemendra and Tantra- 
khyayika p (but it may well hai’^e occurred also in Ta; wc 
cannot be sure, since Ta has a Ion" lacuna at the point 
where the story is found). Even the Jain versions do not have 
it at the same place; Purpabhadra has it in the first book, 
and Simplicior does not have it at all Hence it is doubtful 
whether it was found even in the Ui’-Tantrakhyayika, while 
there is no reason whatever to snjtposc that it lielonged to 
the original Pancatantra. 

7. Other stories which may possibly have been found in the 
Ur-Tantrakhyayika. — Our Tantrakhyayika contains two other 
stories (not to mention the story of the Treacherous llawd, 
interpolated in Ta as III. 5, see page 40, note 30) which aio 
not found even m the Jam versions (Spl and Pi;) One of 
them, King Sivi (T od. 111. 7), is found in no other A'crsion 
used by «ne (it is not even found in Ta, but since the ms 
of Ta has a lacuna at the place where it occurs, we cannot 
toll Avhether it occurred in it originally or not). The other, 
T IV. 1, the Puiusht Oiuon-Thief, occuis in the same place 
m Kijomcndra, but nowhere else (the solo ms. of Ta has a 
lacuna where it occurs, also). The failure of those two .stories to 
occur in the Jain versions may conceivably be due to omission 
by them (Simplicior, at least, omits some original stories). 
Likewise, it is conceivable that some of the numerous stories 
found in the Jain versions, but not in T.nitrakhyuyika nor 
any other Paiicatantra version, may have occurred in the Ur- 
Tantrakhyilyika. Hut here we cannot do more than conjecture; 
and speculation on this subject is not likely to he fruitful. 
There is, in any case, not the slightest reason for supposing 
that any of these stories belonged to the original Pancatantra. 

Verbal correspondenoes between Tantrakhy3.yika and Simplicior 
and Purpabhadra. — The secondary relationships between Tantra- 
khyayika and the Jain versions are, I think, sufficiently csta- 
hlisht by these unoriginal stories inserted in them. We sliould 
expect, hoAvever, to find them confirmed hy minor agreements 
in sense and language more striking and extensive than is 
the ease with versions whoso only connexion is thru the ori- 
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ginal I’aficatantra. In fact we do find that Simplieior (not to 
speak of Purnabliadra, which as we have seen used Tantra- 
khyayika directly) agrees at many places with Tantrakhyayika 
mucii more closely than either of them with other versions. 
To ho sure, it is often liard to tell whether these agreements 
are secondary, or whether they go hack to the original Panca- 
tantra. Since both the Southern Pancatantra and its relatives, 
and the Bphatkatha versions, tend to alihrcviate the text in 
details, we have in Tantrakliyayika and the Jain versions the 
only Sanskrit versions that are not essentially abbreviated. 
Therefore, when they are fuller than the other Sanskrit versions, 
wo must always consider the possibility that they preserve the 
original; and frequently the Pahlavi offshoots prove that this is 
the case. Failing such confirmation from tlie Pahlavi, it is often 
impossible to tell whether wo are confronting an abbreviation 
of the original by SP etc. and the Bpliatkatha versions (and an 
.accidental omission in the Pahlavi), or an expansion by the ITr- 
1’antrakhyayika. The greater part of the phrases andasentences 
which 1 print enclosed m parentheses lu my reconstructed text, 
iiidiaating that their originality is uncertain, are of just this sort: 
they are found in Tantrakhyayika and its relatives (Sj)l or Pr.i or 
both), but nowhere else (unless in Kijcmendra). They maybe ori- 
ginal, but there is no definite proof of it. It is probable that manA 
of these passages are really unoriginal. For there is no doubt 
th.at the Ur-Tantrakhyayika contained some exp.ansions in minor 
details, in addition to the above-mentioned insertions of stories. 

Clearly secondary correspondenceB in detail between Tantra- 
khy&yika and Simplieior (and Pdr^abhadra). — A fciv examples 
will now lie given of minor agreements between Tantrakhyayika 
.‘iiul the Jain versions (especially Simplieior), all of which must, 
I think, be regarded as second.ary, and most of which must have 
oiigin.ated in the Ur-Tantrakhyayika, the common secondary 
.H'cbetype of these versions. Otherwise they would have to be 
purely accidental, which at least in some of the cases seems 
to me impossible. 

1. Reconstruction 1 §§18—22, ineladlng vss 4, 5.— Here we have a 
passage in uliieli the order of tlie original, as proved liy the general 
agieemcnt of SP, H, So, and Pa, supported h^ the icqniieinonts of the 
sense, is departed from in '1' and the Jain versions. Tlie latter also, and 
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especially T and I’n, have a greatly expanded veision. I'lie expansion 
piobably goes back to the IJi-Tantiakliynyika, but, in pait at least, 
eertninly not to the original Paficatantia. 

lire passage includes T A7 and 8 and vs 4; lines 56 ff’. with va 5- 
N vs ,1; Hp p. 48, 11 19 ff with vs Ifi, Hm p. 5, II. 6 ff. with \s 19; So 18, 
20 -23; Ks 261-263 (Maiik. 6-8); Spl p. 7, II. 12 ff., Pn p. 4, 11. 18 ff. 
with vsB 5, 6, Sy A 2; also in Arabic vorsioiis. 

The situation is near the beginning of Book I. We have just heard 
how the bull Sauijivaka, abandoned by the cai avail, bad recovered from 
his aeeident and was enjoying himself on the bunks of the .Jumna, e.ating 
his fill and bellowing rnightilj. Now the le\t proceeds to iiitiodnce the 
lion Piiigitliika, as follows. 1 quote fiist the icoidings of the otbei tc\fs, 
then those of T, Spl, Pn, and Ks. 

§18 

SI* tasTiiiii vane mrgiidhipatib piiigalako miina svavlryrirjitiuiijyiisnkbam 
anubhaiann iiate. tatlui ra (a In). 

H tasinin vane puigalakaiiania sinbnii sviibhnjoptiijitaiajyasukliani iinii- 
bhavann iistc. tatba coktain. 

So tatkalam eiibhaiat tatia iiatidine vanrintare, snihiih pingalako niima 
vikramrikiaiitaktinanah 

Sy 111 einigei Kiitfeiiiuiig \on iliin war ein Lowe, dei jeiie Ebene iin He- 
sits liatte, und bei ilim befaiuleii sieli in Mmige Scli.ikale, Eiichse iiiid 
Wilde Tieio aller (lattungoii. — Ai as Sy. 
vs 4- 

(In Sanskrit only in T, Pn, see below.) 

S\ Diesel laiwe war unking |8o Sebultliess bj eiiieiid.; the ms. leading 
iiiefins “ king ”1 und nnpiaktiseh fe/l .initisastrajne in ’1’, l’ii| und dniidi 
seiii Begimeiit ubeniiiitig goinaelit [c/". sattvoeehiitel.— Ai, .JCnp 3‘). 19 
Elat aiitern leo iriagnaiiiniis [Hebrew piobabh “ jiroud,” sajs Dereii- 
bourgj in snis iiegociis, snigalaris in sun eoiisilio. KF 3 14 Now' this 
lion was evceodiiigh li.augldi in spiiit and whnfover be wislit to do, 
he did iiidependentlj, without cmploiing the advice of anjone Nol- 
Mitlistanding, Ins knowledge was not veil jieifect. 
va 5' 

SP, N, H iiuldiiscko iia saniskaiali siiihasya kiiyate inigaiU 
vikrauiaijitavittasya avayam eva mrgendrata. 

Variants a, N satkarah. c, SI’ ‘||ita.sattvasj.i. — Foi Pn’s reading sec bclow'. 
Cf. So vikiainakiaiitakunanah, under §18; this jieiliajis rejireaerits jiiida e 
of this vs. Possibly Sy and Ar also confuse this v.s with the preced- 
ing. 

§19 

SP sa etXikadil (a sa kadacit. so lead!) pipnsiikulita udakiirthi yainuniitirain 
agflt (a yamnnakaceliam avritaiat, so road!). 

H sa cuikada pipasakulitali piiiiijaui pntiiiii yamnnakaccliain avataiar 
So (20 lib) sa sinho jatu toi iii tliaiii iigacehan yainnniitatnin. 

Not in I ’a. 

Kdf*crton, Panfatantra 11 
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§ 20 : 

SP tena oilnanubhiitaiiuivatn aknlapralayaghanagarjitain iva saiiijivaka- 
narditain a<iravi. 

H tena ca tatia sinUeniinanuliliutam {Hm“tu-purvakani) akalapialavagliana- 
garjitaui Jim oin pralaya, Hp oin gliana, but v 1 . bas it; iva sainjivaka- 
nariiitum ai^ravi 

So tasytiran nadaiii aAiauhit saiujivakakakndmatuli, Miitva cii^iutapUivam 
tain taHiiiulain diksn inmcliitam. 

Sy Alb nun der Lowe und seni Oefolge die Stinune des Sticics Snzbng 
hiiifen Ifuiditeteu &ie sick, r/. next], Moil bic noch nie iMiien Stioi g<>- 
bclien, noch seme Stiimiie geliort batten 
Ar as S 3 , except that the vcisions icfei only to the lion, not to his 
iittcnduntb. 

§ 21 : 

SP Hiutvii ca kiincic chankitamanah (a eakita®) sviigatani aloe 3 'a (a "caynn) 
tiisniiu Bthitavaii: kim idani, ko ’tieti. 

II tae chrutvii paniyaui apitvii sacakitah jiaiivitya axaHthiinain ugatya kim 
(Hp svagatani loi kiiri) idain it 3 ' aloeyiiyain (Ilm alocayans) tiTsiiiinsthitiili. 
So (c/". preceding, srutvii &c.) aa aiiiho ’eintaxat kaava bata iiiido ’yam 
idinali, iiilnain atia mahat aattvaiii knncit tiathaty avniini (liioekliiiiis 
aptimii') tat, tad dhi distviiixa mam han 3 iid vanad vapi piavasa 3 'et. 
iti hO ’pitapiiniya ova gatva vanam diiitani, bhltiih smlio nigcihyiibid 
likaiam anuyoyisu. [This is inteiesting as one of tho lare cases in 
which So has expanded the text.] 

Sy I c/". piecoding, furchtoteii bie sieh] — abei in der Erxxagniig; Mem Gc- 
folge daif nicht meiken, dafl ich in Fnicht geraten hm, stolltc sieh 
del Lowo t'urchtlos und blicb rnhig auf seiiicni Platze stehoii. 

Hero follons, in all those versions, §33, iiitiodiicing the two jackals, 
Kaiataka and Damanaka. 

Tho veision of 'P and Pn is markedly different tiom the above, and 
Spl and Ks, while miicli biieleij appaiently indicate that tiieii aiehotyiies 
agreed nitli ’I’ and Pn. The differences concern in part additions to the 
text (as I believe;, but especially^ inaikt alteiations in older, wliicli lesiilt 
m a much poorei ariangenieiit of the mateiials than that indicated by' 
the other, indepoiidoiit versions. 

Let us tiist consider T. 1 italicize the words which literally reflect the 
common oiiginal. T reads' 

(§18, heginning) atha \kadactt, cf. SPo, § 19J tasmtn vane sarvamrgapaiivrtah 
\cf. hist clause of Sy| pinqaliiko niima svnha— 

(§ I'J) uda/vugi ahanui thaiii yamundkaecltam amtitiisuh — 

(§20) sa/M^moIusyainahantamgarjitam [BouiBS.,od.ein.garjitababdam|asrnot. 
(§ 21) turn ca snifrotlvakbiibhitahydaya ukuram [cf. So] achadya inandala- 
vatapradeie caturinandalavastlianenuvasthttaj[(. 

Here follows, in 0111 § 22, a section found only in T and its relatives Spl 
and Pn, an explanation of the citriuaB teiins introduced by them in §21 
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(which explanation, hy the way, leavea us more in the dark than ever; 
ohscurum per ohscurtus^). Tins §22 may be original, that is, its originality 
cannot lie disproved. 

After § 22 T proceeds: atha piiigalakah — and liere follows a series of 
epithets describing his iiilo, in tlie extreme of the ornate kffvja st'jle, 
covering nine lines of fine tj-pe in the edition, and ending with this- 
(§ 18, end') vanCmtare [cf. .So] nihsadhvasam ucciiih m'io vahan riTjatvmn 
anubhavann atte. api ea. 

(vs. 4-) okiikini vanaviisiny ariijalakaniany anitisfistrajfto 
yattvocclinte inrgapntiin nijoti giiiih paimanianti. 

After this T proceed', uitli § 2.‘l, agteeing with the otheis. 

I’urnabhadra, in this ontire passage, agioes almost jireeisely with T, 
with only very iriiiior icibal v’ariants of ii« intcicst, and in exactly the 
same oider Jhit at the end, aftei vs 4, I’n adds onr vs .'i (Pn’s vs (>). 
uhich, as proved by the other versions, belonged in the original immedi- 
ately after onr vs 4, to be siiio,— but both vcises belonged at an eailiei 
point. In vs 5 tl’n 6) l‘n agrees literatim with the text as jniiited above 
I’loin SP, N, II. 

Simphcioi also jioints to the same aiclietipe with 'I', but is fragmental \ 
It begins like T: 

(§ 18, beginning) ntha |kadacit, to § 19] piFigalako ii.liiin sinbali sar- 
vainrgapai i vrtali— 

(§ 19) piprtsiikula ndakagiabainXitham yiununiitiitam avatiin.ib. 

(§ 2U) siunjivakas>a gainblilrutaiain subdam dnitid eviisinot 
(§21) tain ea sintvativav^itkiilalirda^ah sa'sidlivusam ukiuaiii piilchrnlMi 
vafavi ksatule eatiii niandaUtvastlmneiiavaslhitali. 

Of §22, howexei, Spl has only the fiist sentence (pi.acticall v U', in 1'), 
naming tlio foni maiidaliis, hut not nndeitaking the explanation of the 
iiamos found m '1' and I’n. Sjil also lacks (ho long description of the 
lion’s rule and likewise tlic following, tiansposed pnit of 'I', Pn, xvliieh 
lepioduces the last pait of the oiigiiial §18 :ind the two veises! Spl, in 
slioit, aftei the first scnteiiee of § 22, pioceeds immediately willi § 2.‘1, 
agreeing tlieiicefoitli with all the other versions. Kvidently Spl has 
shortened its iniinediute aielietype, the Ur Tantiakhvityika, here, foi the 
last pait of §18, and .at least vs 4, must have been found in Ui-T, be- 
longing as tbej do to the original Pancatantra and Vicing found in oui 
T (tho fransjtosed in ordei). It is reasonable to suppose, tlieieforo, that 
Spl also has omitted the expanded poition of T, Pn, wliich occurs pre- 
cisely at the same spot. In other woids, it seems at least very likely that 
the whole expansion of T and Pn goes hack to the Ui -Tantrakhyayika. 

Ksomendra has an abbreviated veision, which however probably' points 
to an ariangeraent of the materials like that of T, Pn (see especially the 
readings of Ks quoted in my Critical Apparatus under §§ 18, 19). Hut 
Kb contains no trace of tho expansion noted in T, Pn. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from this passageV First, T and Pn 
liave probably expanded the text, and this expansion probably goes b.aek 

C* 
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to Ur-T, as indieiited by Spl. Secondly— and wlietlier the other conclusion 
is tiuc 01 not T and Fn have certainly ileiangod the order of tlie ma- 
terials; and this deiaii^enieiit seems to he implied also in the fiaffinentary 
versions ot Spl and Ke. 

Namely the last pait of the original §18, and the two veises (one 
verse oiih in T, which omits vs 5) immediately following it, are tians- 
posed to a position after § 2‘i (and after the expansion thereof found in 
'I', I’n only). That the two parts of §18 belong together, and that the 
two vcises belong immediatelv theicafter, is shown by the agieement of 
the other veisions, all of which have them in this jihice it at all (SF, N, 
and II omit vs 4, and Fa eithei omits vs 5 oi fuses it with vs 4). 'I’liat 
till) pii'-sage of T, Fn whieli 1 identify with the end of §18 leallv le- 
piesents that pait of the onginiil is shown by the close veibal eorie- 
spondeiice (note paiticularly the voihal ex|ire8sioii aiiubhavann liste at 
the end, in T as well as KF, H IFii aiiuhahhuv.i|i. 'I'lie oiigiinility of the 
ordei ot MF I'ic. is also proved by the gieatly supeiioi sense. 'I'lie dc- 
seiijitioii of the lion’s lule should evidently pieccde, not iiiteiiupt, the 
desciiption of his action on healing Sainjiv aka's roai 

In passing we may note a particnlaiij cleai veibal couospondcncc 
inlioiitcd fiom the oiigiiial in SF, H. So, and Fa, and not found at all 
III T, Jn* in §20 the bull’s rotii is desciibcd .is ananiibbutapuivaiii (by 
tlie hon) in SP, anaunbhatain oi "ta-pfirv.ikain in II, asnitapiirvain in 
Soinadova, and in Sy we lead “well sio noeb nio eiiien Stiei gesebcii, 
nocb seine Stiinmc gclioit batten.” Neitliei T noi Spl nor Fn has aiiv 
biieh oxpiossion. Fiosumably tho vvoid was omitted in Ui-T. 

No(e also tbo ven elose literal coiiespomlenee tliiuout between T 
.ind Spl— jiointing to tlie seeondiuy arelietvpe. I’l-T 

2. Reconstruction I §§ 29, 30.— lleie the Ui-T apiiaienth had a 
duplication, which leinaiiis in oiu T, while Sjil (followed hv Fn) made 
an atfenipt to gloss it over. Again the sense, as well as the agieement 
of the other veisioius, pioves T-Spl-Fii seeondaiv 

'I’lie passage occius in Stoiy 1 1, Ape and Wedge. K\uct lefeienecs 
to the several veisioii.s may bo got from my t’litieal App.iiatus. 1 i|note 
fust '1' (p. 7, 1. 15)* 

(f/ § .‘50) akasmiTc cninisaiigikain devagrhe vanaray flthani ag.itam. 

(§ 20) atha tiitriiikasyii silpiiio ’rdhasphofitakasthastambho (|5 ‘’jiatifah 
kiT"') ’ijuiiainayah khadiiakilakeiia madhye yanlranikhateiiiivastHbdlio 
’v atisthate 

(S .’50) tatia kudacid vanarayutho giiisikhaiild avatirym sveeehavti taiu- 
sikhaiapiasadnsnigadniiinicay CHU prakridituin arahdhah. 

'riipse three bits of text, which are found consoentivoly in 'T, may he 
translated thus “And a herd of apes, tagging along for no piutieulai 
reason, eanie to the temple. Now there was a beam of arjuna-vvood, which 
one ot the vvoikmen liad paitly split, and which had been left held apart 
by a wedge of khadiia-wood diiveii into it by a meehaiiieal device. Now 
It hajijieiied once that a herd of .apes came down there from .a mountain- 
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toj) and began to plaj' about at landom in the tree-topa, the tiirrots of 
tlie building, and the pilea of wood.” 

Is it not suffieientlj' clear that the first and third scntoncos c1ii])lieato 
each other — or, to put it in auotliei way, that the third sentence begins 
iir a way whtch implies that the apes had not been mentioned before? 
If the apes had already “come to the temiile,” uhj later speak of them 
as “ coming down from the nioirntain-top,” and why “ once upon a trine ” 
(kadacit), when the time had already been dehnrtely speeltied as the parti- 
cular hour when the earpeuteis went away to dinner oir flits particular day ? 

'rids inconsistency was iiotist by Spl (winch I’n follows closely thruont 
this pa‘-sagc) It rc]tioditces the first two sentences almost verhalh as in '!'• 
ntha kadacit tatiannsarigikniii vanaiayrltharn itas cetas ca patihhiumad 
agatam — tatiiiikasya kusincie ihilpino 'idhasphatito 'iljaiiaviksaduiti- 
mayah stainlihah khudii akilakcna inadhy nnihitena tisthati. 

Jhrt the thud sentence is changed by Spl thus, by omitting the bother - 
some words kadacid and giri'ikhaiad avatrrya 

ati antilie ^ anaias taiustkhaiapr asadasriigadai ttpary antesn y.ithccchay'a" 
kirdittim aritlidhah. — “ At tins junctme (no longer ‘once upon a time’*) 
tho apes started to plav at random among the tree-tojis ” &c. 

'I’lio other torsions, however— SP, H, Ho, and Ks (Paisverv confused 
111 the Older here, hut at any rate does not in the least 8u])port T, Kpl) 
— agree in the order of our reconstruction (1) 'I’crnple is being built. 
(2) Caipontei's leave the place, (S) One of them leaves the half- split jn'cee 
ot wood held apart by a wedge, (4) Herd of apes atiives*, ffi) One ot the 
apes takes hold ot wedge, itc. In all the other Sanskrit versions tho apes 
are first mentioned in otti §.'!(), after out ^21) winch speaks of the wedge 
left by the caijientei. 'P .tgrees with them in having ij.'lO in the right place, 
but stupidly inserts an anticipation of it before i? 20, thus niter luptiiig 
the thread of the story and making its version internally inuoiisistunt, or 
at least \eiy liar sir. Hpl removes the internal inconsistency, but loaves 
the inteiruptiuu of the thread ot the story , its version is still abrupt, 
passing fioiir tire eaijieiitiy-woik to tlio. apes and back again, instead of 
waiting for the logical place to intiodnce the apes. 

Note again the close verbal relations betwoon and Hpl, pointing to 
the secondary aichety'pe Ur-'l'. 

3. Keconstraetion III vs 99.— Hero again '1' and Hpl agree on a reading 
whieli is shown by the agreement of HP, N, Pa, and Pii to be secondary. 
Pn apparently drew his rending tor the verse iroiii Ins thud source, not 
from either 'P or Hpl {cf. jrage 37). The Ur-'P, Borneo ol 'P arid Spl, may 
be pi'esiimed to have had the secondary reading on which these two 
vei.sions agree 

'Pile verse, as 1 reconstruct the original, icads- 

Tna-iesain agnisesani vyadhisesam tathriiva ca 
arisesam ca iiihsesam kitva prajilo na sidati. 

“A remnant of debt, of fire, of disease likewise, and of a foe should he 
blotted out without remnant by a wise man if Ire would avoid disaster.” 
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The first half verse is identical in all the Sanskrit versions where it 
oc( 5 ur 8 (T, SI', N, Spl, Pn) except that SP and Spl i ead cagnisesaih in a. 
and T, Spl, and Pn read satiusesam (synonym of ari°j for vyadhP in b. 
In cd SP, N, and I’n read alike except that Pn has vj lidhisesam for ari“, 
thus lestoving the sense of the oiigiual in its eiitiiety, merely exchanging 
satru“(- - ari“) with vyiidhi“; and N reads rajiin for prajDo ButTand Spl have 
a i|uito difieient second half, which results in a total elimination of vy adhi° 

puuah-jninah pravaitcta tasinac cliesaiti na karayet. 

(Sjil j>ravaidhiinte, and dliaiayet.) The Pahlavi undoubtedly agreed with 
SP, N, Pn in mentioning all foiu things— debt, fiie, disease, and enemy; 
and the oiigiual Pafiratantin is thereby pioved to have lead thus. The 
Aiahic pieseives the complete sense of the Pahlavi; its versions mention 
all four things (except that sumo of them, as JCap and KF, say coiruptly 
‘•other things” instead of “debt”) llie Old Syriac has only thice things, 
Mil. debt, enemy, and a corrupt word which Bicktdl emended to a woid 
moaning “ disease Schulthcss, being misled by Hertel into supposing 
(hat the oiigiual must have agieed with T in having no mention of 
“disease,” emended to a w'oid meaning •‘hie,” winch is paleogiaphieally 
moic 1 emote fiom the ma leading than Kickcll’s suggestion. 1 think there is 
little doiilit that Biikell was light. But be that as it may. the Arable pioves 
beyond pei adventure that the Pahlavi hud both “disease,” and “iiie.” 

Unless T and Spl got their soeondaiy loadings iiidc]ieudently fiom 
a voision of the stanza known to the loclaetors of both as a “gefiugeltes 
Wort”— a possibility which cannot be entirely' ignored-- we should have 
ill this stanza anotlici pioof of a secondary leading in the Ur-'l', iiih(«rited 
111 botli T and Spl. 

4. Keeoiistructlon III 8 54. — In the story of the Elephant, Hares, and 
Muon, after the herd of elephants has wiought havoc among the hares, 
the liaics that aic left alive assemble tui consultation (!', hatasesah sasali 
saiiiprudlmriiyitum uiubdliith). 'I’lieii, aceoidiiig to all Sanskrit vcisioiis 
except T, Spl, and Pn (namely, SP, II, So; Ks is so abbieriutcd that it 
hardly gives evidence either way, but at least it is not inconsistent with 
SP i!v,c 1 the hill e-king, iinmod Silininkha, lays hefoie the assembly the 
piohlem eontronting them and asks foi suggestions. This is good iiiti 
piaetice; cumpaie the like situation in lleconstruction 111 §7ff, wheie 
the ciow-king acts similaily aftei the crows have been woisted by tlie 
ow'U The I’alilavi leisions differ only in that the statement of the dis- 
a«tei that has befallen tlio liaro community is put into the months of the 
geiioial asscmldy of liaies, who appeal to their king for help, wheicnpon 
(according to the Aiabie) the hare-king oiders the wisest hares to consult 
linn on the subject. 

But in T, Spl, and Pn the haie-kiiig is not mentioned at this point 
at all 'I'he liaies assciiihle and expiess, apparently to each other, the 
thots attributed to the king in the other veisioiis In the next section, 
HI § 55, Spl lias a wholly iiidividnal vaiiutioii, but the otlici versions 
all agiee essentially in making the clever haie V’^ijaya offci his services. 
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Only after this, in § 56, do wo find T (follow’ed by Pii) introducing the 
hare-king (siliinukho nama sasarajo &c.; note the language, which clearly 
implies that lie is mentioned for the first tinie), who now (as in the other 
versions) accepts Vijaya’s offer. It seems clear, both because of the 
agreemout of the other versions and on grounds of general probability, 
that the ITr-T and its descendants, T. Spl, I’n, aie secondary in not 
mentioning the harc-king at the opening of the assembly. In spite of the 
presence of the king (as shown by § 56), the descendants of Ur-T represent 
the assembly as being opened, and the call for the general suggestions 
made, by the ignobile vnlgiis, which is surely not good niti. 

The verbal correspondences between the versions in this passage are 
not veiy close, tho the sense is the same but foi the point mentioned. The 
leadings of all the versions will be found in iny Ciitical Apparatus ad loc. 

5. Kcconstruetion III §§ 71, 72. — In the same story. Elephant, Hares, 
and Moon, aftoi the clever hare has fiightoned the elephant-king with his 
bluff about the moon’s anger, the elephant humbly expresses his i egret 
and jiioniises to do better in tlie future. Hut the hare, wishing to impress 
him (oi to exeicisc his own cleverness) still tinthci, tells him he should 
go and visit the moon and apologize in person. 'I'hc elephant consenting, 
the hare takes him by night to tho clear lake, in which tho moon’s image 
is loflccted in the water, aud when the elephant in.ikes ohoisance with 
Ills trunk, attiibutes the ripples caused thereby on the reflected face of 
tho moon in tho water to the moon’s disjileasurc at being disturbed. 

So, essentially, all veisioiis — except that in 'J', Spl, and l*n the suggestion 
ot the visit to the moon is made by the elejihiuit, not by tlic hare. In T 
the elephant says, §71 tat piadarsaya [most mss. piadcsaja) pniithiinam, 
kva tail! jiasyeyain iti. In SjA he says atha kva vaitate hhaguvan svanil 
candi ah , and tw'o lines below again yady evaiii tad darsaya me tarn svaiiii- 
nam yena jnanaiiiy ftnyatra gacchamab. I’n has a sort of combination of 
T and Spl, not veiy close to eitlier. 

’I'he agreement of all tlic other versions is enuf to establish the original 
I’ancatiiiitia. Then reading is, moreover, a more natural one. Tho hare 
has planned in advance the tiip to the lake, whore he intoiuls to show 
the moon’s image to the elephant. It is thei efoi o more plausible that he, 
not the elephant, should suggest the visit to the moon. 

The readings of the seveial versions aie again not very close to each 
other, tho the sense is mu eh the same in all, except for this one point. 

6. Keeoustructlon II § 233. — Upon seeing the tortoise carried off by 
the hunter, according to SI*’ 

tato mrgamflsakavtiyasah (« adds parainodvcgavantah) kiinkartavyata- 
mudbu iiidaiitas tarn anuyayuh.hiranyakah (a "ka aha) kim rudyato. 

Similarly 11, except that it has no phrase like kith rudyate. Pa is closely 
similar to H, Sy reads: 

AIs line Genossen das sahen, warden sie bekummert, und die Mans spracli. 
Ar: The gazelle, the crow, and the mouse assembled... At this their grief 
became oppiessive, and the mouse said. 
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The Hr verniuns aio ho ubhruviuted that tliey eun inudly he used as 
evidence, hut at least Ks sjieaks of all the conipanioiis of the tortoise 
(to ca jaftiniir He.). 

The TIi-T, howovei, appaiently iiieiitioned only the mouse. T leails 

tiidii iiiyaintiniii)i disUii hiranyah patnm visiidaiii agamat, aha ea. 

Hiinilailv hotli Spl and I’n. Appaiently the secondaiN change in ITi-T, 
hj uhieh only the mouse is mentioned, without the deei and the crow, 
Mas due to the fact that the following speech was put into the mouth of 
the iTiouse alone All veisions which have the speech at all (the Hr veisions 
omit it) .agree on this 

7, Hfihor and nilsO/elliineous agreements of T and Spl.— The above 
may scive as samples of the sceoinlaiy connevions between 'I' and the 
.lain veision". Attentive students ot my (Titical Ajijiaiatus will note many 
oMiei veilinl lonespondcnccs, huge and small, between T and Spl (not 
to mention I’li, winch as we have seen used both of these tevts) Let it 
lie cicaily undeistood that 1 do not think it possible defanitelv to ptove 
liny sueh irdations liv half a dozen instaiiees even as stiiking as those 
which I have (pioted Conclusive pioof can only be tiunisht by a rnncli 
laigci collection ot I'xamples, which eoubidciations of space foihid iny 
fiiiiiishiiig heio. They can easily be found by those vvlio vvish to find them 
in itiv Ciitical Apjiaiatus 1'hey include even agicements in the smallest 
details ot language, as foi instance I §.•{, vvlicie 'I', Spl, I’n, and Ks lead 
daksmatve janapade flhi '’ycsu ■’padcMi) hut Rl’ and H chiksinapiitlie, 
winch is shown by' the Aiahie DS'J'H' (with valiants, ahnndaiitlj pointing 
to a Skt. woid ending in -patha) to he tlie original Pjficat.nitia reading, 
(h again 1 §4, vvlipie SI’ and Pn (Pn evidently following his thii li souice, 
iiidejieiident of '1' and Spl) lead saithaviihali prativ.asati sma (H vanik, 

V 1. .idds maliadhano, piiitivasati |Hiii and v. 1. of Up iuvasati|i, while 'I' 
and Spl lead siestlnjiutio (Spl vanikjiutio) haidiuvii 'I'he indcpeiidciit 
agreement ot SI’ and Pn deterniincs the oiigiiial Panc.itaiitia, and Spl 
aiipaieiitlv iiihciit a secondary leading from ITi-T. (Ii, to add one last 
ev.auiple tiom a verse, 1 vs ITS 


pita va yadi va hhiata putio va yadi vn suhit 
pranadiohakaia uijfta hautavva bliiUim icchata. 

V^ ith leitaiii Viujunts in the second half veise we aie not now <•oncerIled. 
I 111' (list lialf veiseisiead exactly ns heio printed in SP, N, II, ami I’n, 
tliiis establishing tlio oiigiiml I’aficalatitia, since I’n is independent of 
SP X'C T . 111(1 Spl lead thus in tlm higt pada, hut in tlie second they 
lead hhiuya jmtio (Sjil ti.inspo.smg, imtio bhaiyu) ’thava suhrt Of couise, 
the agicmneiit between T and Sjil here, in the ease ot a vcise, might ho 
due to the tact that the vcise was otherwise known in this foiin, as a 
lloatiiig jiiovcihial stanza. Hut the nmneroua siinilai agicemoiits between 
the same two versions make it seem moio likely that they inheiited tins 
toini of the verse fiom theii eoinnmn seeotidaiy' aiehctvpe. 
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CRITIQUE OF HERTEL S V1E^^'S OF INTER- 
RELATIONSHIP OF VERSIONS 

General remarks on Hertel’s views of the Faiicatantra versions. 

— With the exceptions noted in my last chapter, 1 helievc 
that all the Pancatantra versions dealt with in iny study arc 
independent of each other. That is, they are related only thru 
the oiiginal Paiicatantra; they are not offshoots, in whole or 
in jiait, of any secoudaiy archetypes. As has already been 
intimated seveial tunes, T find myself differing very maikedly 
in this respect from Professor Johannes Hertel. Since ho has 
in tlie past fievoted more labor than any other man to studying 
this subject, since his opinions very naturally and properly 
command wide-spread attention; and since they are accepted 
hy many as pioi'cd facts, it seems necessary to devote a .special 
chapter to showing the extent to which I think them erroneous, 
and tlie rca.sons for this opinion. In doing this I shall liavc to 
lopeat to a considerable extent my previously puhlisht study 
of Hertel s views {Avierimn Journal of Philology, 36. 253 ff. , 
year 11115) In the in.atters covered hy that study I shall try 
to summarisje as much as possible, referring to that place for 
a fuller statement. ^ 

It will, I trust, be understood that 1 am actuated by no 
desire to detract from the value of Hcrtel’s work, or by any 
other personal considerations. I recognize gratefully the great 
debt winch 1 owe to Hertel, and not only 1, but all students 
of the Pancatantra, for his laborious editions and ti aiislations. 
I regret the necessity of differing from him so radically, even on 
purely impersonal and scientific rjuestions. Rut such differences 
of opinion as I lia\ e must he stated sharjily and definitely, all 
the more because of the striking assurance with which Hertel 
states his I'iews. He admits not the slightest ijuestion of any 
part of his genealogical table of PancatantrA vcr.sions. He 
regards every part of it as absolutely and irrefutably jiroA'od, 
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and draws sweeping and important conclusions from it, using all 
parts of it as establisht facts in demolisliing his critics Thcie 
are, indeed, some parts of it which are sound and indisputable. 
But there arc other parts ivhich seem to me to rest on purely 
subjectiie interpretations and over-hasty generalizations fiom 
a few more than doubtful cases It is necessary to separate the 
false from the true. And to do so is a surjn-isingly easy task, in 
my opinion. When carefully analyzed, there is amazingly little 
sound eiidence for several ot llertel’s allegations — considering 
the comparative certainty’ of some of his other conclusions. 

Points in Hertel’s genealogical table of versions which this 
chapter will try to disprove — 1 shall now undertake to show’ 
the unsouiidness of foui jioints in Heitors Pancatantragonealogi , 
namely ; 1. The sujiposed lost version “ t,” archetype of all 
existing versions, but containing certain definite corruptions 
11. The sujiposed archetyjic *’ K, ’ from w’liich Ilortel thinks 
all veisions excejit TantislkhyAy'ika aie descended. III. The 
su])[)o.sod archetype “N-W." fiom which he thinks T’ahlavi, the 
Ur-ISJ* (and its relatnes), and Simjilicior ai e descended. All these 
throe sujiposed archetypes aie, I think, mythical.^ IV. lleitel 

‘ Of minor importance is another Ritpposedly lost arclietypo, which Hurtol 
(alls “ n-w',” and whicli I think is also imaginary. He sajs (/’ofic , p 4.S2)- 
“ Zwischen n-w [by which ho means wlmt I call “ Ur JSP,” the common 
.archetype of SP, N, and II] uud SP hog’t eine, crauz bestiromte Mangel 
(Kurriipteleii uiid LUcken) aufwoisoude Hs n-w ' , diese Mangel sind nach 
reichoiii hs. Material in dcr Kinleitiing ku meiner Ausgabe dps .SP S. XX XVI — 
XLlIl und S. XliVI — LI fostgestellt ” A caroful study of the pages referred 
to reveals not the slightest sign uf any evidence that siijiports this statement 
I hiid there a discussion of a senes of supposed corruptions in all SP manu- 
scripts. Aside from the fact tliat many of the cases are more tlian doubtful, 
not one of them, even if we granted Ilertel's contentions, would prove the 
existence of the intermediate archetype “n-wi” between “ n-w ” (= Ur-SP) 
and SP itsolf And that for two reasons. 1. In most of the cases the Kepalese 
version agrees with the best mss of SP, which fact Hertel overlooks Con- 
setiuenth, it there really was a “ con upturn, ’’ it must according to HertePs 
own theories go Viack to lue " n-w,” and cannot have been introduced be- 
tween “ n-w ” and the SP. 2 In the remaining cases there is nothing whatever 
to show that the corruptions, or changes, were not introduced in the SP 
itself, that IS in the manuscript of tho original redactor of SP There is no 
need to assume aiij older .archetype such as the im.aginary “n-w^.” — Since 
this point 18 of very minor importance, I merely note it here in passing 
and shall not refer to it again. 
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believes that the ^ subrecension of Tantrakhyayika was inter- 
polated from an outside version — an offshoot of his supposed 
archetype “ K ’’ — and that Ta is the only pure representative 
of the Tantrakhyayika tradition. I believe that if anything the 
reverse is the case; that is, that is on the whole a rather 
fuller and better representative of the Tantrakhyayika tradition 
than Ta ; and that neither one shows any signs of interpolation 
from any other version of the Pancatantra. 

Hertel’s proofs are insufficient in quantity even if they were 
Individually sound. — I shall try to show tliat the arguments 
which Hertel advances for Ins *• t,'’ “ K,” and “ N-W ” arche- 
types are individually inconclusive It seems to me, however, 
that they are open to this more general criticism: the number 
of instances he adduces is too small to pro\ e anything He has 
produced about half a dozen cases of alleged common corru})- 
tions to support his archetype “ t,” about ten for “ K,’’ and 
only two for “ N-W.” Even if it were true (as it is not) that 
in these few instances identical corruptions ha\'o occurred in 
the versions as assumed by Hertel, it is quite possible to 
believe that those few changes crept m indejicndently in the 
versions whicli sliow them. They need not go back to common 
archetypes containing those ‘‘ corruptions.” Hindu literary 
tradition is too complicated to be settled thus lightly. In no 
work of the size of tlie Pancatantra could interrelationship of 
the versions be determined by any half-dozen or dozen 
agreements or disagreements, however striking, and Ilorters 
are for the most part not striking at all, but infinitesimal 
(concerning petty changes of a syllable or two in individual 
words) Py such agreements the close connexion of any two 
different subrecensions of any Hindu work could be proved. I 
illustrated tins in my article AJP. 36. 275 ff. (for other illustra- 
tions of inconclusive agreements see my Critical Apparatus 
passivi, and especially Chapter VI, end, of this introduction). I 
pointed out there that by just such reasoning as Hertel uses 
one could prove that Ta and SP« go back to a common arche- 
type different from SP3 and T^; or that T and the Nepalese 
Pancatantra are more closely related than SP and the Nepalese; 
or any other conceivable absurdity. Since it is obvious to 
anyone who has ever lookt at the x^ersions that such conclusions 
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would be unwarranted, 1 tliinlc it is thereby indicated that 
llcitcrs motiuids are unsafe. This is their redvrth ad ahmrdum. 
Real genetic rolatioiisliip must rest on much liroader conside- 
rations than tliis: on sweeping and extensive changes in the 
original plan of the woilc as a whole, oi on extensive and 
far-reaching verbal agieoments (including aw// Zrrr//c number 
of common corruptions or changes in detail). On such broad 
and sound considerations Ilortel bases his conclusions regaiding 
the relationships of SP, N, and IT, for instance (See e. g. his 
Pauc p. 4.’>2 ff Note the contra.st between the uninistaUable 
cogenev and cffectivcncs.s of the evidence theie jiroduced, and 
that which 1 am about to ipiote icgarding t, ' “K," and 
“ N-W. ■) Rut nothing even leniotidy resembling that sort of 
evidence has yet lieen ])i educed by Tlertel in sujiport of the 
conclusions vvitli which we are now dealing Tlie leason for 
tins omission is indicated in the next paiagraph: such evidence 
does nut exist ^ 

These theories are not only unproved but unprovable.~It 

should he distinctly undei stood that my disbelief in the«o theories 
of Ifertel's is not based solely on the insufHciency of the 
cvid'onco which he has advanst in sujijioit of them I have 
kept them constantly in mind in vvoikiiig thru the versions 
niy'self, and have carefully searcht for .signs of their correct- 
lies',. and in vain. While, theiefore, this chapter will naturally 
contain, for the most part, merely rebuttal of llorlel’s alleged 
e\ idence, it must not bo supjiosed that that is the whole story 
.\n unhiast study of the entire l^ahcatantra in all its older 
versions has convinst me that those theories are not only 
uiijnoved, hut unprovahle. Ev'erythmg points against them 
Final conviction of this fact can only come from a suivey of 
all the ovidenee. which is gathered in my Critical Apjiaratus. 
I think tliat anyone who, with open mind, studies that evidence, 
can baldly fail to agree with me. 

I. The supposed arclietypc “ t.” 

What is meant by this “t”? — According to Hortel, be has 
jirovcd “ in fur jeden Pliilologen einwandfreicr Weisc ” {l*ahc 
p. 4431 that all existing versions of the I’ancatantra go back 
to an archetype which showed certain definite corruptions. 
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Incidentally, lie emends all these passages in his edition of 
TantrakliySyika, making it re.ad as ho thinks the original 
Paiicatantra did, altho according to his own theory the Tantru- 
kliyayika 'must have had and retained these “ corruptions ’’ in 
his text. But let that pass. Hertel quotes (TantrAkhyayika, 
Kinloitung, p. 34 ff ) just seven cases in which he thinks 
corruptions of this “ archetype t ’’ can he found. They mostly 
concern very minor points — changes of one or tMo letters in 
a single word. In my opinion it is uttcily unsound to haso 
.such sweeping conclusions on so little evidence, even if the 
points wore individually reliable But they are far from that. 
Let us consider the seven cases neriatirn. 

1. pratyayito, T “A 149;” Keconstmctioii II § 82.— After the long 
ooiivrisiitum in which the crou bues for tht“ luoiiilshii) of tlie iiioubc, .it 
last the mouse yielcib. 'I'he veisioiis ^see exact lefeiencch m my Ciitieal 
Appaiatus) read- 

T tac chiutvii hutinjo ’biavit piatjaithito (so mss.) ’h.nii lihavacii.tathii 
imma. 

SI* liiianyakuli. piatvtiiito ’ham hhav'atii; bhavatii lihuvadabhiiniitani. 

H hiianvako halm nihbrtyaha iipyiiyito ham bliavatitmnm vacaniimi tena. 

lAttoi mseitioii ) tad bhavatu hhavato 'hlmnatam (H Mu. adds eva). 
Spl has a wholh difforciit passage, leHectod also in I’n, vhich howevei 
adds at the end of it abiavit bliadra. prate siyito ’ham bhuvatS. 

So c/. iteihaiis 7Gb ki tvasviibain ca tena sah 

Ks (abbreviated ecjuiv aleiit of a inueli longci jiassage that includes this) 
sakhyum yaliicna vidadhe tena visiabdliam (Maiik. ms. te sa-, cm to 
nitva, visrambham) akhuna'. 

Sv Dip Mams spiaeh. Idi will dieh in Fioundschaft aiinehmeu, denn iili 
babe noeli me cine llitto eiittauscht. 

Ai (Cheikho) 'I'lio mouse said I accept your fiieiidsliip, foi nuvei in any 
i-ase have 1 withheld one in need from his necessity. 

'I'lie leading of the T mss. would mean “I have been challenged (or, 
opposed) by joui worship” It contains the word pratyarthito, which 
Hertel emends to piatyayito, “1 have been made confident (or, my tinst 
has been won; or, possibly, 1 have been coiiMiist, persuaded) by your 
woishijj.” That the oiiginal I’afleatautia read pratyayito here seems cleai 
to me also. Both SI* and Pn have the eonect reading pratyayito, which 
to mj way of thinking is good evidence in itself. But since Hertel cannot 
allow any otliei version to have a more oiiginal leading than Tantril- 
kliytiyika, lie must needs show that then leadings aie “fortunate correc- 
tions” of a coirnption found in their archetypes. How does he do this? 

As for l*uinabhadia, he siinpl} asserts it, without a shadow even of an 
afternjit to prove it. And this m ‘‘ pi oof b\ strictest philological method'” 
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At. for Sr, Ills pioof is most cniious Ilitopadesa, the nearest relative 
of SP, has (as ijiioted above) npy&yUo. 'J’lus word “koinnit in seinen 
Sehulfzugen den andeien Lesaiten so nnhe, dafi man wild annehmen 
iiiusseii, es sei aus einoi Korruptcl hervoigefraiiffen, die Niiifiyaiia [the 
author of Hit] konjekturcll besoerte." (Taiitr Eitil. p. .‘15.) llecause Hito- 
jiadeia has a secondary reading that comes fairl) close to the original 
one, theiefoie its ichitive, SP, ivhic-h has the oiiginnl leading, must go 
back to an archetype which had a secondary one!' It sceiiis to me that 
coinmeiit is hardly necessaiy on such aiguinentation. 

Coining now to Pahlavi: Ileitel assiniiea that it contains in the phiase 
“for 1 have never disappointed anyone’s desiic” (or the like), the equi- 
valent of a Sanskrit word prtlithtfo, instead of pratyuytto. He tlieii aignes 
that Pa either bad pratyarthito (as in T) in its Sanskiit aichetvpe, and 
mistranslated it as if it weic prarthtfo, oi else that its Sanskrit aichotjpe 
actually read pnlrthito, which is veiv close, at least, in pralyarthUo. 'riiiis 
he seeks to show that I’a also goes back to a corrupt substitute foi 
pratydytlo. 

Now, it 18 dniigeious to aigiie so confidentlv about Pahlavi's lendeiing 
of a single, more or less vague woid. 1 would suggest that the following 
interpietatioii oi I’ahlavi’s leading is at least as likely to be light as 
Heitcl’s. Pahlavi (as quoted aliove) begin-, the spcci h oi the mouse with 
the woids “1 accept \oui fiieiidship ” 'riiis is a leasonably close jiara- 
phrase of pratyni/ito ’ham hhavatd, “You have won my confidence,” or iiioio 
liteially “I liave hoon made trustful by von,” 'J'he following cvpiession 
of Pahlavi, “tor 1 have novel disappointed am one’s desiie,” may also pas.s 
foi a slight distoition of tlie following phrase of SP and H, ftai) hhavatu 
Wiaiadabhtmatam, “(so) let what yon dcsiie be fiiltilled.” ’I'liis is no moie 
of a departure fioiii the oiiginal than constantly occurs in I’a. Pa general- 
izes the particiilai statement of the oiiginal; but the woid “desire” or 
“ need,” found persistentlv in all the Pa veisions, may lie inoie leasonably 
eijiiated with the Sanskrit abhimatam, actually found in SI ’ and H, 1:10111 
with the imaginary *prurthtto, not lound in any Saiiskiit version. 

Weie it not for lleitel's unwillingness to lecogiiize the possibility tliat 
any other version may jiieseivo the oiiginal as against a coiruption in '1', 
I aiii coniident that he would nevei have been led into such argumentation 
a.s the above. 'I'o me, at least, it seems veiy clear that (1) pratyuytto, the 
corieet reading, was inheiitod directly from the oiiginal J’afScatantia into 
tlielJi-SP, into the archety po which Pn used here, and probably' into tlie 
archetype of Pa; (2) H bv a slight secondaiy' corruption changed it into 
upyayito, with consequent furtlier slight additions to the sentence; (3) 

(at least our manuscripts of it) by a somewhat more maikt change sub- 
stituted pratyarthito for it.— It is highly likely, too, that (4) So and Ks 
point to an archetype containing the correct pratyuytto (see their readings 
(jiioted above). 

For a fullei discussion of this passage see my article, AJP. 3G. 257 ff. 

2. The verse T II. S7; Kecoiistructlon 11 vs 53. — This vs ucciiis only 
ill 'r, SP, N, and Pn. Therefore, like the preceding case (in w'hich Ileitel 
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quite ignores the Br versions), it would prove nothing as to an archetype 
of (ill the versions, even if Heitel were light about it. At most it could 
on]> prove something about a common archetype of 1’, SI’ (N), and Pn. 
Blit it proves nothing of the sort. The veise reads, in mv rcconsti nction : 

tas}n kfte biidlinli ko ntt kuiyiit kaiiiia vigaihitani 

yas^ii ’nubandhah pdpJt/fm adhumufho vii>adjatc. 

'I'lie italicized words are not eeitaiii. Variants a, I’n tmifuh krtc; 'I' 
iasyi'ntlie lo nu vihudhah; SI* cd. krti kai ca (a tathd Irle or tnikjiera) 
iiM” ko ■<!«; N also 'tra tor nn, otheiwise as text, h, N tigathavain. c, I’n 
(and 'r od. by cm.) 'nuhandhiit (T mss. as text) I’li papist, / m7w, Si’ sar- 
idrthoh, Sl’a putnrlhah, N paitirthyah d, I’n nato nifthmii pjapad"; SI’, N 
so erfukah krli pumnn (N siidhih). 

'I'hc vaiiations aie, it will bo noted, more extensive than usual lii 
addition to those mentioned, T transposes tlie two half-stanzas, putting 
oni cd before ah. Hoi tel says on this subject '■ Da aber irn Sanskiit der 
Itolativsatz qeteohnhch voiausgoht, so ist Stti [t e. TJ in diesetn I’unkte 
siche) ursinunglich ” Tho italics aie mine; they call attention to tbo value 
of the wold “sichei" in Hertel’s vocabulai> On the coiitiaiy, the veiy 
fact that the relative clause usuall) piccedes makes it easy to see hou 
a voise originally composed with tho uilativc clause foUomnq might 
natmally be changed, in a secondaiy' version, to the inoic noimal ordei. 
'I'lie punciplo of the lectio facilior is familiar enuf. Tt is not so easy to 
coiicoivo a Intel veision (oi, as I believe, two independent veisionn, SI’ 
and I’n) cbangiiig from the usual to the unusual older 

As to the variations in the woixls of the stanza the first lialf voise 
IS establislit by the agreement of I’n with the unrelated N (Pn merely 
has tasydh foi tusya, misinterpreting the word as lefeiring to tho word 
seiiha 111 the pieceding \6, and N changes mgarhitam to vtgarhanaui). In 
the seeoiid half veise the veisions all vaiy more oi less, but the leading 
of (mss.) makes good sense. Heitel’s emendation anubandhfit is not 
called foi : RP and N iigiee with the reading of tho 'J' mss. and this k 
quite coircct. The woid means “consequence,” not cithei “Anhaiig” or 
“Absicht." nie noun to bo supplied with tasyn and yasya (none of the 
versions expiess it) is something like “body ” oi “life," as is shown by 
the pieeeding context The veise means. “What wise man, jiray^, would 
yieifoim a lepulsive action foi the sake of that, the consequence of 
which is evil and comes to naught when it gets to the lower world [after 
death] V” 

'I’liere is, then, no leiisoii to question the coireetness of T’s reading in 
piida c (T’s a). Hut even if Hertel weie light in thinking that anubandhdt 
must be lead foi anubandhah, it would not prove that the archetype of 
all versions was coirupt, tioi even the aichetype of T, SP, and Pn, which 
alone have this vs. For Pn has the reading which Hertel believes to have 
been original. Ho must have got it from somewhere. It remains for Hertel 
to prove that he “restoied” an original ruading “happily,” after finding 
a coirijpt leading in hi.s nrehetype. 
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Fiorn th(‘ fact that Hjil and I ’a do not eontain this verse Hertel strangely 
conclmics that it was eoriiipt in their archetypes. But both Spl and l^a 
omit a gieat iiian> veises of the oiiginal. 'Iliev furnish absolutely no 
basis toi such an inference. 

3. bhojanum, T p. <>0, 1. 9; Beconstmction I b70.~lii the stoij of 
the lioii-eatiug Mice (1. 15) a rich mci chant cheats his ]) 00 i fjieiid of soiiic 
non wliicli had been left on dcjiosit, telling the owiiei that tlio iincc bad 
oaten it. Tlic ownci pietciids to belictc it. I'lie lying inerebant’-. fiatlicr 
eoui.se IS desciibed in T thus- 

asa\ apt bupaiilustabrd.iyah paritnsta'') piid^iidipurahsaiaui tas 3 a 
pujiuii kaitnm arabdliataii bhojaiiaiii ca piartliitavaii. 

'Pile S\riac has. Jeiier abei freute sicli, dab iliin der Kanfinaiiii Olaubon 
si'lienkto Und naclideiu ci ilin oingeladoii, an deiii 'Page in seinem Ilausc 
yii sjieison,— Ac (Araliie siniilaily) 

Nothing rcniotclt rescinbliiig the hast clause is found in an,v othei 
\ei.sion o.\ce)it Soiiiailova, which reads, piaitba^ain lisa ea tato \aiii]o 
Viiiat sa bbojanniii, so ’pi saiiitiisin tat tasmai piadatnm pratj apadvata 
'Pile Mords ubieti coiicein ns arc hhojanam ra prarthilavdn in the 
'Pantiaklu aiika Taken in the most iiatuial sense, tlio\ would seem to 
mean (as Heitel iiglith sai-s; “and |the iieh iniiii| iiskt |thi‘ poor man] 
tin food.” Ot course this is noiisoiisc, this cannot ho what tlie jiassage 
was intendi'il to menii. It seems iiiijiossihlu to assume a ehaiigo of subject: 
unless a w’ord lias fallen out, the siihject of prdrthitavmi must be the same 
as tliat of tlie iiiiniediiitoh piecediiig arahdhavau, nameli, the neb niaii. 
But if the iich man is tlie subiect. then the meaning must obviouslv lie 
•‘and invited liiin to a meal.” And tins is e\aetly what the I’ahlavi has' 
So tar I am in agreement with Ileitel, it is seaieely roiicouable that 
the ’I'aiitiakln tnika ttilendu any uthei meaning than that winch the 
I’ahliui ha=. Now, ^ays Heitel, we must then uiidoistand pnlrthay iii the 
sense of miiianliai/, |“ask”— | “iiivite,” a sense in whuh it seems to he 
othei wise uiiiccoided, hut which to Kiiglisli-sjieukiug jicisons w'ill not 
seem a ^ iolciit cliaiige ot iiioaiiing, in view of the fact that our \eib 
•‘ask” IS so used. I think liuitel is light iii this too. But when Heitel 
proei'cds to asset t that wo must emend hhojanant to hJwjane, heeaiise 
mmantrny “unite” is legiilarlv eoiistiiied witli the locative, I eiimiot 
tollow him We aie assuming a hitherto unknown meaning for the voih 
pnlithaii, how can wo know what its coiistiiiction would be’’* Is it not 
a punrt quite coiicenalile that tlie aeciisative of the goal should be used 
aftei a veib ol summoning oi inMtiiig’/, You invite a person to a meal. 
Hertel seems to me to stiaiii at a gnat after swallowing a camel; it is 
really much inoie of an act of faith to accept the meaning he asBiiines 
foi prmihay than to allow the use of the accusative after it 

'I'he exceptional sense in which prurUmy is used here (if Heitel is right) 
inaj ho assumed to he the leason for Soinadexa’s lewriting of the passage 
in such a wax as to make the poor man really ‘•ask” (— beg, bitten) 
ihc rich man for food {hhujnnam note the ncnimttre in Somadexa'). 'Plus 
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cannot be original if the Pnlilavi is original; and, as 1 have indicated, 
it seems clear to me (as to Heitel) that TantrSkh^ ayika suppoits Pahlavi. 

I therefore agiee aitli Hoi tel as to the interpretation of this passage, 
but not as to the necessity fox enieiidation of the Taiitiakliyayika inaiiii- 
scripts. But even if he xieic light on that point; even if wo had to assiiiiie 
that the Ur-PafiratMiitra mail hhojane; ahat right has Ueitcl to assume 
that tlio 1‘ahlavi goes back to a coiiupt archetype? 'I'lie J'ahlavi has 
exactly the meaning which Hcrtel says the oiigitial must have hail. What 
possible ground istlieie foi asseiting that this coiroct meaning I'ests on 
a “ gliicklicho Besscrutig," lather than on an inheritance of the coriect 
reading from the TJr-Pafleatantia directly? Hoi tel states none whatever. 
Of eniiise theie is none— unless you regaid as already proved the very 
pjoposition which Heitel is tiying to prove. In shoit, Hertel aigiie.s in 
a perfect ciicle without luuli/.iiig it. One is again constiained to assume 
tliat Iloitol would not have hit upon this cnrioiis view that Pahlavi inii.st 
go back to a coirn]iti(m that had been changed back again to tbe original 
leading, woio it not for his desiio to show tliat all texts ut tho Pancatantia 
miust be at least as conupt as T in every ease. Since he believes (wioiiglv, 
in iny opinion) that T is heio coiriipt, thercfoie Pa must lest on a 
“ gluckliclie Hossening,” otheiwisc wc should have Pa prcsciving the 
oiiginal bettor than '1', and that would nevei do' 

4. The tree-oracle, T p. 57, 1. 15 ff.; Beconstrnrtion 1 547.— This 

Concerns tho emendation— clovci and plaubihlo emif— which Ifoitel makes 
111 'r’s'tevt of Dhaiinabuddhi's speech after tlio fake oiacle has declaied 
him guilty of thoft On this passage see my Oiitical Apparatus ad loc. 
Whatever the true text of TantiakhySvika may have been at this point, it 
soeins to me that theie is no reason whatever for assuming its origiiuilily 
as against the agieoinont of tho othei veisions. On the contiary, T’s veision 
sounds veiy hizaric and badly constiiicted. Ilcitel’s only lugiimoiit in its 
favor seems to be that aftoi the supposed oracle has dochued l>haiina- 
hiiddhi guilty, he must pretend to confess guilt before taking action 
leading to a dcmonstiation of his innocence. 1 do not know wljj'ie 
Ileitcl gets this e.\traoi dinary Jcgal piinciplc. I have never heaid of it, 
ill Hindu law or any' other. It seems to me clcai that 'I'antiakhyuy ika 
has a secondary veision at this point Ksemendra follows T, the othei 
veisions all agree substantially, with the miiioi exceptions noted in iny 
diBCUBsion of the jiassage, I, c. 

At any' rate, it is begging the whole question to assume, as Heitel 
does, that because the other veisions have no mention of a snake in 
this passage, therefore they must go back to a text wbicli agreed with the 
T mss. in having the supposedly corrupt leading ahatn, which llertol would 
emend to ahvn. Hertel forgets that in the same passage, further down, 
tho T mss. contain the uiicoriupt and uiiinistakahle word krfnasarpam. 
According to his theory, then, the other veisions must have ignoied thin 
word, tho it was not coirupted. Their failure to mention the snake, there- 
fote, cannot possibly be due merely to the supposed corruption of ahim to 
aham. Such a theoiy' would have to explain why they' igiioicd Irmasurpam. 

Kdx'ertOD, t'lu'u'atantra II 7 
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5. The crocodile and the ape, T A 286; Beeonstruelion IT 8 3d.— 

On this see page 102 helow. It concerns another passage in which Hertel 
emends the mss. of T, and assumes that all other versions must go back 
to an at least equally corrupt archetype 1 shall show, on the contrary, 
that the entire clause containing the woid in question is probably an 
interpolation in T; and that at any rate there is no leasou to prefer T’s 
text to that of the other versions; quite the contrary. But since there is 
in the other texts no trace whatever of this passage in T, whether corrupt 
or uneorrupt, tliere is ceitainly no leason for assuming that they all go 
hack to the corrupt version of it. All the texts frequently omit oiiginal 
passages where theio is not the slightest loason to assume corruptions. 

«. The verse T JII. 126; Keeonatrnction III vs 107.— This voisc, 
which occurs only in T, SP, N, and Pn (so that again it could piovc 
nothing for an aiehetype of “all” vcisions), is very violently emended 
by Heitcl, in a way which results in a destiuetion of what seems to mo 
tho obvious intent. For the readings, see my Critical Apparatus. The 
pieceding prose (111 ^.'100) says* “Roj'altj goes with [belongs to, comes 
naturally to] a man who is generous, uise, and lieioic.” This veise then 
pioceeds. “When a man is generous, heioic, and wise, people [retainers, 
attendants, subjects] attach themselves to him; and these ‘people’ con- 
stitute his superiority. One who has fthis] supeiioritj gets riches, {torn 
riehes comes fortune [majesty, sj/j; one who has foitune has authority, 
and from tliat comes royalty.” It seems to me clear that the tluee. qualities 
of generosity, wisdom, and heioism aie the joint starting-point of tho 
logical dcvclopiiieiit leading to royalty. All leisions, as we have them, 
snpjiort this view. Hertel, hj insetting in pada a the word vidi/a, uttcily 
destroys tins logical development by making “wisdom,” one of the tlnec 
cooidinates, develop out of tho othoi tw'o, “heioisin” and “generosity.” 
His “emendation” results iii the following meaning: “When a man is 
generous and heroic he gets wisdom [' a cuiious dictnni'J; in a man who 
Is wise and intelligent viitue.s acquire theii leal value” &c. (loading with 
T in tlie second pada). Why does a man who is generous and heioic 
necessarily get wisdom V 

As to the readings of tho several texts; Puinabhadia has the correct 
leading in the first pada; SP and T spoil the meter by omitting ca (by 
hiiplographj the next word begins with the syllable va-, which is very 
like ea in Devaniigan and not unliko it in Sarada). The correct reading 
in the second pacM is funiisht by SP« and N, largely supported by Pn. 
In c all texts agiee. In d T and Pn have the correct reading, appaiently, 
altho possibly tho leadings of SPa and _N might be considered. 

Accoidinglv, my ojiinion of this stanza is that the “emendation ” which 
Hertel would make m the texts of the versions that contain tins verse 
is nothing but a “ Schlimmhesserung,” which spoils the appaicnt oiiginal 
sense of tlie verse. In spite of the divergences of the various texts, each 
piida is correctly preserved in some one of them, at least. 

7. The vs T 1. 174; Kecoustractlon 1 vs 163.— Here Hertel apparently 
.assumes (SP p. LVI f.) two corruptions of his " t,” inamcly, in piida b the 
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unmetiical hhamtavyam for bhdvi/am, and in pada c anuffaviyo for anu- 
kampyo, (For the readings of all texts see my Critical Apparatus.) 

As to the first; the iirya meter requites hhumjam, not hhavUavyani. All 
mss. of T nevertheless read hhamtavyam. Four mss. of SPa read likewise. 
All other (twelve) mss. of SI’, including geveral of SPa, and one of them, 
K, the oldest and best according to Hertel, read correctly hhdvyam. N, the 
nearest relative of SP, also has bhavyaw, so has I’n. The verse occurs 
nowhere else in Sanskrit. Will anyone believe that on the basis of the 
corruption bkavttavyam in T and fonr Sl’a mss., Hertel assumes that this 
corruption must have been in the archetype of all Paficatantra versions, 
ignoiing the correct reading of all the other versions''’ It sounds incredible, 
but this is just what he says. Note especially that the ms. K of SP has 
bhdvyam\ and compare the following. 

Secondly ■ anukampyo is read by T^, Pn, and N (with the slight cor- 
ruption anul'aiiipo in N). It is supported as to meaning by the Pahlavr 
(Old Syoiac, “ lass dir’s . . . leid tun um ihn *’). Ta has anugamyo, SI’ adhi- 
gamyo (v I. of a abht°‘, K, the “ best ms.,” anugamyo). As to this Hortel 
says “ durch K scheint auch das anugamyo des 3. Pada in Siir. [='r|a 
fUr den Archetypes von Sl‘. gfaichert." (Italics mine.) Compare this vith 
Hcrtel’s conclnsioii about the preceding question, bhavUain/am or bhdeyam, 
and what do we find'? There SP’s ins K with eleven others read bhneyam, 
correctly, but never mind, the incorrect bhavttavyam is certainly the 
reading of the 8P archetype— because wo must show that the archetypo 
was rnconect, lost Taiitriikbv ay ika appear less correct than another version. 
Here, tlie ms. K is the only 8P ms. which has the reading anugamyo', and 
the Nepalese has the correct rcadiirg anv1iamp{y]o. But since 'I'a has nmt- 
gamyo, the rending of the single ms. K is this ttvie enuf to make nnu- 
gamyo “goaichcit” for the SP aichety'pol Perfect agreements of half a 
dozen versions outside of the Tantrakhya.vika mean nothing at all; hut 
the agreement of a single ms. of one suhreccusioii of one version, with 
the sacred 'J'antiirkhyhyika a (altho Tp agrees with the others), is enuf— 
oven if it is a bad reading — to establish absolutely tbe archetype •of. all 
of them' 

I need hardly say that in my' opinion the evidence shows clearly that 
the archetype of “all versions” read bhdvyam in b, with all versions 
except 1' and a few SP mss., and anukampyo in c, with Tf, Pii, N, and 
Pa (at least three independent sources), while the variant anugamyo of Ta 
and the variants adhigamyo and (in one case) anugamyo, of various 
SP mss., are corruptions. 

Sommary and eonelnsion regarding “ t.” — Of the seven cases 
adduced by Hertel in support of his corrupt archetype “ t ” : 

The first concerns a secondary reading in T alone. The correct 
reading is found in SP, Piy; a different corruption in H; I’a 
and Bi are uncertain but indicate, if anything, that they go 
hack to tlie correct and original reading. 


7 * 
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The second concerns wJiat is not really a corruption at all; 
the reading of the mss. of T (supported by SP) is correct. 
Ilertel merely failed to understand it. The transposition of the 
two half-A'crsos in T is secondary. The verse in <iuestion is found 
only in 1’, 8P, N, Pn, and therefore could prov^e nothing for 
an archetype of “ all A’^ersions.” 

The third also concerns Avhat is probably no corruption in 
T Tn any c.tsc Pa’s version is correct in meaning and there 
IS no reason to assume a corruption in it or its archetype 
Besides T and Pa the passage occurs only in So and can there- 
fore prove nothing for an archetype of “ all Aversions." 

The fourth concerns what is in all probability a secondary 
exp<ansion in T, otherwise found onl}’ in Ks. The corruption 
AA’hich llortol assumes in the T mss. would not, in any case, 
o\]>lain the different versions of the other texts. That is, even 
if T IS original, the other texts do not indicate descent from 
the corni'pt version of that oi iginal \a Inch exists in the T mss. 
according to ilertel 

The fifth also concerns what is in all probability a secondary 
expansion in T. It will bo shoAvn later that T is certainly un- 
original, and inconsistent with itself, in the context at this 
point. The other versions agree closely in sense and there is 
no reason to doubt their originality. As in the preceding case, 
there is, anyhow, no reason for supposing that the other texts 
are connected in any way Avith the corrupt Awsion of the T 
mss , cA'cn if Ilertel Avere otherAvise right in his reasoning. 

The sixth again concerns a passage wliich Hortel misunder- 
stands. His assumption as to what the original read is iinpos- 
sihlo. There is no common corruption in the versions. This 
passage too occurs only in T, SJ’, N, and Ptj, so that it could 
proA'c nothing for an archety|»e of “ all Aversions.” 

The seventh concerns two words in a single verse, found 
only in T, SP, N, Pn, and Pa. The first word is found correctly 
in all A’orsions but T (and a few mss. of SP). The second word 
IS found correctly in T3, P?i, N, and the archetype of Pa; it 
is changed only in Ta and SP, and only one ms. of SP has 
the same change as Ta. 

Such is the evidence from which Hertel draws such sweep- 
ing conclusionsi In four of the soA-’en cases (1, 2, 3, and 7) 
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of the supposed corruptions, Hertel himself assumes “glUck- 
lichc Besser ungen " in at least one, and usually several, versions. 
This is enuf to make us suspicious. In two of the others (4 
and 5) the agreement of the non-T versions is purely negative; 
they do not have a passage found in T in which Hertel assumes 
a corruption; and he assumes that they loft it out, or substituted 
something else, because it was corrupt in tlieir archetype (of 
course a gratuitous assumption, since there is no version that 
does not frequently leave out minor details in which there is 
no reason to suspect corruption). The remaining case (6) is 
tlie one and only case in w'hich all versions containing the 
passage (namely T, SP, N, and Pp; not “all Pancatantra 
versions!"’) agree positively on a reading which Hertel thinks 
IS corrujit; but 1 think, on the contrary, that if they agreed 
in reading Hertol’s “ emendation,” we should almost be justified 
in discarding it, so improbable is it. 

Not one ease offers even plausible grounds for assuming the 
archetype “ t,” or for sujiposing that .all existing versions go 
back -to a corrupt archetype. 

II. The supposed archetype “ K 

What is meant by the archetype “K”? — A much moio im- 
jiortant matter th.an “ t,” because its consequences are far more 
disastrous, is Hertcl’s opinion that all Panciitantra versions ex- 
cept Tautrakhyfiyika, — to wit, SP, N, H, So, Ks, Pa, .and Spl and 
Pn except where they borrowed from T, — go back to a single 
archetype, called “ K,” which differed from the archetype of 
T .and m particular contained certain definite corruptions. Hertel 
further believes that was to some extent contaminated with 
an offshoot of this “ K,” so that only Ta is wholly independent 
of it If true, this would obviously be of the utmost importance 
for weighing the evidence of the Pancatantra versions and 
reconstructing the original. If true, it would utterly vitiate my 
reconstruction; for agreements between all the other versions 
would be only equal in w'eight, for the purposes of the re- 
construction, to the ei'idence of Tantrakhyayika a alone. That 
is precisely what Hertel claims. As to the means of proving 
it, ho seems to recognize that it is necessary to demonstrate 
common changes or corruptions in all of these versions. No 
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amount of agreements in original inheritances would jirovo 
anything. Furthermore, it is, or should be, clear that the same 
change must he demonstrated in all the versions in question 
in order to have demonstrative force. And I should add: it 
must ho a change which could not easily ho sujiposed to have 
occurred independently. It is likewise my opinion that a very 
considerable number of such common corruptions would be 
reciuired to demonstrate Hertel’s point. In both of these two 
latter respects it will be seen that Hcrtel’s demonstration is 
seriously lacking. Hut furthermore, I hope to be able to show 
that Ilerfel's cases are Individually unsound. I think that all 
of them permit, and most of them demand, other interpretations. 
I shall now jiroceed to consider one by one the cases which 
Ilcrtcl thinks support his hypothesis of an archetype “ K ”. 

1. The ape and the eroeodlle; Book IV, frame, partieiilarlf T A 386; 
Kceo list ruction IV § 36.— In iiiy ahovo-mentioned article, .tJP. 36.259 ft., 
I li.'uc (liaciiHt this pnssago at length. Except for one point, which 1 shall 
mention pio-scntly, 1 hehevo that all 1 say there j.s sound; and to save 
hjiacc r shall trj to he briefoi hcie. The main point is that in all versions 
except 'J' the ciocodile invites the iiioiikc} to come to his own house, 
which (111 l‘a and the Jain versions) is located on a lovely island where 
there aie heautiful tiees full of luscious flints. This Hertel considers 
ahsni'd, because the crocodile’s house “ liegt ja im Wassei ”. (How does 
Jlcitel know thisV In Pa and Jn, on the contiury, tlie ciocodile distinctly 
states lh.at his house was on the island Suppose this was a he; what 
does that inattoiV How could the ape know wlieio.the ciocodile’s home 
w iis - In '1', on the other hand, the ciocodile says (A 286, Keconstruction IV 
§ 3(5) j/o ’t/am antardvipakah samiiAramadhye, atrn maydbhmavayauvana- 
snmpann<’> ruptwati/as turo nnryo (so mss., Heitol emends to vmiaryo) 
dr''tapiirr<lh (read probably prntiiasanh sma, umptusiddatulyah kal- 
pai'rksasadrirts turavah tatmham tram pfstham nropya prupaydinitt. — In 
the other veisioiis thoie is no mention of the tlnee “ she-apes ” (V mss. 
“ women,” “ females ”), 'I'liis is another of the ‘‘ connptions ” which Hertel 
useiihes to hi.s *• t," and assumes to have been in the archetype of all 
the veisions (see p. flS). Tim sense of the above passage is closely re- 
pioduccd in both Pa and the Jam versions, except that the clause about 
the 11(7)1/0 (oi iilnaryo) is oiiiittcd. lleitel assumes that the ledactor of 
“K” found it in his archetv pe ‘‘ t," Init left it out because with the 
corrupt reading nmyo it made poor sense. Since that time it has been 
pointed out h_\ a pupil of mine, Miss Ituth Noiton, that this clause is 
ovidontlv a close imitation of a danse which occurs in the story of the 
A«s without lleait and Eais (IV. 1); sec inv Critical Apjiaratus on IV § 65. 
At that place, IV §65, the sentence is siippoitcd by other versions, and 
clcaily belongs to the oiiginal. Here it seems to me eiiuallj' clear, after 
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Miss Norton’s observation, that T has bon owed the sentence (with very 
sUglit adaptations) fiom that place Such borrowings from one Pafica- 
tantia story into another occur elsewhere (e. g. in T itself, see my Critical 
Apparatus on I § 537, and p. 178 below), but are never to be attributed 
to the original Paficatantra, I think, since they never occur in more than 
one veision. The original Paflcatantia was not guilty of any such poverty 
of invention; it did not need to borrow from itself. 

Plertel tries, to be sure, to maintain that this motiv'ation of the croco- 
dile’s trick is for other leasons the only one which the original can have 
had. He thinks that SP refers to it in the ape’s latei lamentation (aftei 
he had discovered the ti-ick), our § 42 and vs 14. But raga and ragtn 
(vs 14; ef. Hei tel, Tanti . Einl. p. 90) do not necessaiily mean “ G-eschlechts- 
liebo" and “die Veiliebten," as Hertel rendeis them in order to cairy 
his point. The Pahlavi versions (the onl}' ones which have presoived an 
equivalent of vs 14 besides SP and N) speak only of “greediness,” and 
that is (dcaily what SI’ moans bj' raga, since in SP theie has been no 
bint of the sex motif. It is giccdiness for the delicious fruits of § 36 that 
IB leferrod to; just as in •the Jataka version of the same story, which 
knows only fruits as tempting objects, not females. 

For these reasons I now think that there is not a shadow of giound 
for believing that the original Pafjcatautra liad any mention of the box 
motif as used by the ciocodilc in seducing the ape. No version of this 
widespread stoiy has such a motif, so fai as 1 know (in spite of Heitel, 
op. cit. p. 90; foi the story of Paiisistaparvan II. 720 if is clearly a “Tai- 
Uaby ” storj— as Hertel himself indicates elsewheie, see Dtihnhardt, 
Natursagen, 4. 27 ft'.— and is not in any way connected with this motif). 
Coirect accoidingly ray tentative admission, AJF. 36. 261, top; when 1 wrote 
that, I was still too much iinpicst by Ilertd’s coniident assertions. 

The rest of my remaiks 1. c. are devoted to pointing out that Hertel 
111 liJs haste oveilooktaii impoi tant fact about the I'aiitiakhyayika, which 
biciiks down the keystone of his arcli, and incidentally pioves that the 
'rantiakhyaj'ika, so far from being the “only coriect version,” is here 
obviously corrupt and inconsistent with itself— a very bittei pill’ foi 
Hertel to swallow! Tlie great superiority of 'J' over the other versions 
consists, nocoidiiig to Hertel, hi the fact that T does not, like them, make 
the “ absurd proposal ” that the ape should come to the crocodile's house. 
It IS indeed true that no such words occur iii the ciocodilo’s speeches 
ill T. But in T “A 284,” our IV §§ 32 and 33, the ape is represented as 
saying to the crocodile* yac ca hhavatabhihttam, grhagamanaddradar- 
sandikapatriibhisanihandhl mayd hhavan na Iftah, &.c. ’I'hcse words are 
simple nonsense as the T stands, for the crocodile had said no such thing. 
But they prove, for one who has eyes, that T goes back to a version 
which did represent the crocodile as inviting the ape to come to his 
house,— yes, and to see his wife too (which Hertel thinks is a peculiarly 
inept idea) Either (I) w'ords to this effect must have originally been put 
into the crocodile’s mouth before this point (and been lost in ’!’); or 
(2)— and this seems to me much more likely, as shown by the other 
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xciaioiis, <1 V. ill my Cntical Aiipaiatus— this pabsage of T, juht quoted, 
uquosmif', tlio vfiy languaRO originally spoken by the crocodile, and T 
is coriupt only in attiilmting it to the ajic (I absutnc that T lost, by a 
l.icnna, our IV S ;i‘2, which the Palilavi preserves, and iii which the ciouo- 
dib' begins to bpeak also our IV Vb 8, of which ictlexcs aie found in Pa 
and So; and that then T tiied to patch up our i? 33, oiigiiially a part 
ol the ciocodilcb sjiecch, by nisei ting yac ca bkavaittbhthitani, so ah to 
make, it lit in the ape's mouth, the icdactoi failing to note that the 
eioiodilo bad not said anything like the uoius wbicli be makes the ape 
quote fiom the crocodile. Note that T’s text has twoseiious gaps, which 
Hoi tel also leeoguues, almost immediately atter this place. Evidently the 
iiiehetyiie ot all oiu T niss. was fiagmciitai y in this vicinity ) 

'J'o siimmuiize instead of jiioviiig that all veiRions exeept T go linek 
to a single coinipt aielietypc at this point, the luissagc proves that most 
of them aie suiieiioi to '1' in two lesjieets (li 'J'liey piesent tho cioiodile’s 
iiiMlatiou to the, ajie to visit Ins house ni a lational and consistent foim, 
when as T (does not h.iie it out. as Heitcl hastily a.s»eitb, hut) jnesents 
It in a labnllhomt foiin, gios.-ly inconsistent .with itself (2) They agico 
with tho Jat.ik.ia and othei voi-ioiis of the stoiy in inakiiig the motif tliat 
'edineil tho ape a <h -,iio tbv lusiious fuiits. not for sexual giatilication. 
T'b seiitoiieo icteuing to tho lattei motif w,is cleailv not in the oiiginal 
and was almost ccitaiiilv hoiiowod from a passago in the stoiv of tho 
A.SS williont lleait and Eai.s.* 


‘ In closing his discussion ut tins passage, Taiitr F.inl p lleitul 

nlliiilus hrielli to a lew other jmuits which he seems to think suppurt Ins 
■* K ” hypotliosis (1) 111 Koconstruction IV t; 41, iii, various “ K " xersions, 
tho eroLoililo tolls tho ape th.it jihysicians and exorcists have recommended 
an ajie’s heart to cure his wile In IV § 24 the wife's friend had told tho 
ciocoihle th.it this remedy was “a matter of secret knowledge among 
woiiiuii " (this statOMient .ilso lu T) Hertol strangely rugaids this as an 
UKoiisisleiiey iii tlie “ K ” versions Of course it is nothing of the kind In 
Ins over-eagornuss to make a point, Hertol, as in many other cases, (|iiite 
loses sight of the re.ilitios of tho situation, lii § 24 the wife’s friend is 
deceiving the crocodile, in 41 tho crocodile is deceiving the ape; in 
both c.ises a fraud is being practist In reality tho crocodile’s wite was 
not sick at all, unless “heartsick” with jealousy ot her husband No one 
had loally prcscrihed an ape’s heait foi her The two different allegations 
aro both iiertoctly suited to the different situations, and both are undoubt- 
edly p.irts of the original Paficataiitra , the failure of T to preserve § 41 
IS doubtless due to the fragmentary state of its mss, and is lu any case a 
SHcondary omission Tho female friend, speaking to the crocodile, naturally 
alleges that the remedy' of tho ape’s heart is a feinimne secret; that is 
an argument to which a mere malo can have no rei>ly, whereas if she had 
attributed it to physicians, tho fraud might have been discovered by tho 
crocodile Hut when tho crocodile speaks of the matter to the .ape, he 
naturally would not admit that ho w.is proposing to kill his friend on the 
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2. The verse T IT. 90; Keconstructioii II vs 55.— This verse is found 
only in T, Pn, and the ottshoots of Ur-SP (SP, N, H); no trace of it 
occurs in Pii, So, Ks, or Spl. Accordingly it could piove nothing for an 
aichotypc of “all versions except T." The leading clearly indicated for 
the original is. 

iia svalpaiu apy adliyavabayahhiroh kaioti vijftaimvidhir giinaiii hi 

andhasya kim hastatalasthito 'pi iiivaitayatj nrtliam ilia piadipah. 

Thus, with valiants which need not coiiecrii us now (see Crit. App ; 1 
agiee with lleitcl that the leadings just quoted aic indicated foi the 
original of SP, N, 11, and Pn), all veisions but T, T loads nvijarakfiya'^ 
111 a, and andhynm fui uilham lu d. Those vaiiatioiis, as Ilertel points 
out, ajipuicntly uiiginatc in giaphic confusions due to tlie Saiada alphabet. 
Anyone hutHeitol would consider itanatuial infeiencc, then, that they 
oiigiiiated in the only recension known to exist in Saiudii mss., namely '1'. 
llcitol, on the cuntraiy, thinks they indicate that all the othci veisions 
go hack to a Saiada oiigiiial, a hypothesis foi wliicli thoie is not a 
scintilla of leal evidence, and which is most uupiobahlc. — Ilcitel iiuds 
the lendings ol T obviously supciiui. I cannot agiee The SP-N-H-Pii 
version ineaiis “The aciiuisition of knowledge docs not confei the least 
advantage upon one who is afinid to take u tiriii stand. Does a light 
eoiifei any advantage ujioii a blind man here, even tho it be placed in 
the palm of liis liniidV " The T voisioii moans “ Tlie acijuisitiun ..iii>on 
one who is mesolute and feiuful. Does a light lemove the blindness of a 
blind man ” ^Ic. Tho T ledautoi lead attham as (which is giaphi- 

cali> close to it in Siiuida), and iindei tlic iniliicnco of the ]>roecding 
woid andhasya assniiied a mistake for andhyam, “blindness;" this was 
accoiii|iunied by a iciiitcipietation of nimrlaynly in the sense of “ remove,” 
W'liicli the wold may also h.ue. Theic is no icasoii whatevoi foi pio- 
tcniiig T's leading to that of the otbci texts. Foi a fuller diseiission, 
see Adi’. :JG. 2G2 tf. 

3. The verse T 11. 25; Kccoiistructioii II vs 15.— The vciso is found 
in all texts but So and Ks It leads 

siitiunu na hi sanid.idhyat susiistenapi samdhina 

sutiijitaiu api iianiyuin saiiiayaty CMi pavakaiu. 

'I'lio only variants arc in a, Sjd vdittna, T ..alruHajnna” , ni c, '1' ntajdnm 
(m^. R dlaptam). Pa’s version supports that of tbe niajoiity ol Kanskiit 
texts. With an enemy one should not ally liimsclf, not even with a 
very close alliance Water, even tho heated vciy hot, still puts out Gie” 
Tbe heating of water very hot constitutes a veiy close a])})ioacli to tlie 

basis of an “ old wives’ tale ”, he attributes tho proscription to reputable 
nieibcal authorities — (2) All tbe remaining passages referred to /. e. concern 
features of tho oiigiual which have disappeared or been changed iii T. 
1 do not see how Ilertel can iiiiagiue that they prove anything except the 
imperfection ot Tantrakliyayika Every one of the features concerned fits 
its context admirably, as Hertel seems tacitly to admit 
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nature of fire -as close as water is capable of— and is therefore meta- 
phoiicalJy leferred to as “a very close alliance” with fire. In spite of 
such a “close alliance,’’ water puts out fire. So alliance, liowevcr close, 
with a nntiiiul enemy is dangeioiis — '/'he 'f reading can have sense only 
by undei standing ataptam punningly as “not injuied, ” “water, even the 
not heated (not iiijincd), still puts out file.” But the jioint of 8iiihftenap% 
aarndhttul, even (note the emphatic apt) with a voiy close alliance,” is 
siiicly moie in keeping with the other version. Nothing is said in the 
liist half \ciso about not injuring an allj'. 

In WZKM. 2.0. 13 if. Heitcl icconsiders this verse (replying to a sug- 
gestion from 'I’hoinas, wbicli I agree with Hertel in considering untenable), 
lie adds nothing of moment to bis previous arguments. He seems to me 
to miss the jioint uf the veiso altogether. It is not ncccssaiy to suppose 
that a benefit is considered as being done to the water by being heated, 
noi that the root tap is used of a fiicndly action Tlie point is simply 
and solely tliat a man who tiics to form a close alliance with his natural 
enemy is likened to fiie trying to ally itself with watci. The heating of 
tliG watei is metaphorically spoken of as an attempt to make w'atei like 
tire in its natnie. The attempt must be unbuccessful-, watci still puts out 
file So, no matter bow inueh a man may hy (by a “close alliance”) to 
nssiinilate his enemy to himself, the enemy will still injtuo him. 

4. Hnskt or unhnskt sesame? Story II. 2.— Tliis is the only othei 
ease ('■' cf. however No. f), below; advanst b> lleitel in favoi of his arche- 
type “K” in Ins first statement of the case ('I'anti Einl p, 2btt) We 
are lieie confronted hy a serious pioblcui, no possible solution of which 
lb flee tiom difficulties. For a complete discussion see /IJJ'. 30. 2G6 if., 
ami iii> Ciilical Appaiatus on Reconstruction II vs 27. llcie I shall ineiely 
state the general facts. 

(.i) The catch-verse (11 is 27) to tlie Sesame stoiy, II 2, seems to have 
oiiginally lefeiicd to the exchange of huslct for huskt sesame. This is, in 
iny ojiitiion, not ceituiii. hut piohablc. So 'I' leads, and also certain off- 
shoots of Spl, the other Sanskiit veisions are all non eoininittai and do 
not mentioii citliei “ liuskt for huskt” or “liuskt foi uiihiiskt.” Only Fa 
ha.s “ liuskt foi unhuskt.” According to Hertel, the verso lead “ huskt for 
huskt ” uot only in the Ur-Paileatantra, but also in his “ K,” which thus 
IS not claimed to have been corrupt at this point. 'J'lic verse, tliereforc, 
docs not conecni us diiectly. 

(b) In the piose stoiy, after the huskt sesame has been defiled, the 
house-wife scuds a bo\ (oi, in some versions, goes heiself) to exchange 
tliem. Foi what? Areoiding to § 132, piobably foi “black sesame” 
{h]'f)»aUt<nh,T)\ lier allegation w'as to be that sho had changed hei mind 
and wniitod to make soiuething of “ black sesame,” instead of the “ white 
sesame” which slie had. In T — hut only in '1', so that theie is no good 
reason for supposing it to he original— the boy adds (after our II § 133) 
tlio iii|unction tliat tlie “ black sesame " must also be liuskt, since the 
wliitc sesame which is otfeied in exchange is linskt. (Note that the woman 
IS not said to hale given sucli instiuetioiis in T.) Now, in Sl^s version 
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of § lii2, we find the phrase ffAffitatilffii tUun pangrJulvd, conespouding 
to T’s imaits tilan {lunatdn ap%) krRnaitlaih paravartayttvd. The voihal 
correspondence is sufficiently close to suggest that there has been a 
phonetic confusion between Arfwa" and (jlirfia". SP’s text means “ getting 
111 exchange sesame fur (this] huslt sesame.” Still there is nothing to indi- 
cate whether the sesame to be received iu exchange was to be huskt or 
uiihuskt. ('I’lie SPa mss. have a ditferent reading, which is cleai ly secondary, 
since more remote horn the original, hero lepreseiited by T.) 

(c) But once the word ghrstuUla was intioduced, displacing the pre- 
sumably original LffnaP, the motive to be alleged foi the exchange (black 
for white) was lost. Since ghffta means “ rubbed ” or the like, and so 
“ huskt,” it was a natural further change to make the woman ofi'ei this 
huskt sesame in exchange for unhuskt, hoping thus by offering a baigain 
to get an exchange. This is what SP does; in § 134 we find it leading 
aghfftntildtr ghrstu grhyante. It is woithy of note— and seems to have 
08 cu])cd Hcrtel's attention — that T reads in our §134, in place of the 
phrase jnst quoted fiotn SP, samdujhas Ula maya lahdkdh, iukUih h'rfndth. 
Not bihcild lunciUnh'. Even in 'I”s vcisiou the main iioint is, not “huskt 
foi huskt," but “w'liite foi black,”— in so far as it has any sort of coire- 
spondents in the other veisions. Only in the evident insertion mentioned 
in tiiy Crit. App. on § 133 is emphasis laid on the “ huskt foi huskt " 
idea, and this is hardly consistent with T itself in § 131, wheie the main 
point is “white for black.” 

(d) In short, nowheie in the original prose — as indicated by the sub- 
stantial agieenieuts ot T and Si’ (allowing for the lattci’s phonetic coi- 
luption)— is thcie any mention of either “huskt foi huskt” oi “huskt 
for uuhuskt.” This is the case also with So and Ks, which as usiial aie 
vci y much abbreviated (So oven more than usual, so much so that Hcrtcl 
assumes a lacuna in its aichetype; but this is very unlikely, I think; see 
p 117 below). 'I'he Jain vcisions aie, as often, quite independent, and in 
them we hnd the tiade spoken of clearly as “huskt for uuhuskt.” The 
exch.nigc of ditt'eient colors is wholly eliminated. So also Pa. But both 
Jn and Pa diffei so ladically fiom T and SP at this point that we caiinuf. 
use them foi the loconstruction. All that is clcai is that they have wholly 
changed their oiiginals See footnote 3, page lOH, for a possible explanation 
of then altciatiuu. 

(o) The ambiguity of the original ptose, as legards tho point whether 
the sesame w'as to be huskt or not, made it veiycasy for later veisions 
to forget, 01 alter, the catch-verse, and lepresont the woman as oifoiing 
huskt sesame for uuhuskt. This is exactly analogous to tho motif of 
“new lamps fui old,” familial to ns all fiom the famous stoiy of Aladdin 
ill the Aiabian Nights. Obviously, to an oriental mind at le.ist, this must 
be a natnial motif. We eHiinot, tlieiefore, agree with Heitel when be 
scornfully i ejects it as inconceivably stupid. 

(f) I bold, tbeiefoie, that the story oiiginally dealt w'itli an exchange 
of “ huskt foi huskt ” sesame, but that this was cleai ly stated only in 
the catch- verso, whcioas the piose story siioke only of offeiing white 
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for black sesame.® The Ur-SP, Ur-Spl, and the archetype of Pa, by in- 
dependent and vei bally quite different variations, changed the story (in 
SP probably owing to a merely phonetic corruption) to make it fall in 
with the familiar motif illustrated by the “new lamps for old " of Aladdin. 

tg) At the same time T should be willing to grant that this is the 
hind of agieement between SP, Spl, and Pa, which would, if found in 
biifficiout nurnheis, tend to justify Hcrtel’s assumption of their secondary 
connexion. It is, howevoi, tlio only one of this kind, with the possible 
exception ot No. i) liolow, so far picsented bylloitel; all his other eases 
arc illusoiy And it would loquiie not oiio, but dozens, of such cases to 
prove tlic point It is easy to find jnst as strong evidence as this which, 
if considered alone, could ho made to piovc interielatiou betw'oon ab- 
solutely any two Panoataiitra versions. Because of the lack of othei 
supjiortiiig evidence of the same sort, it seems clear to me that wo are 
dealing :n this case with a mcic chance coincidence hctw'een sevcial 
independent veisions, of the soit which we find m abundance tliiiioiit 
the Paflcatiintia Hertel surely has no light to object to tins hyjiothesis, 
since he icpeatedly assuincs that agiccmonts between seveial veisions, 
citH u'lien they coneelly lepresent the original J’ancatantia, arc duo to 
“glucklicho Besserungon ” and are theicfoio purely foitiutoiis. 

5. Other cvldeuce for “K” in Hertel, Taiitr. Eiul. p. SlJ— Fiom 
lleitel’b language on p, .'Jl of the intioductioii to his tianslation of Tantiii- 
klijayika, it is peiliajis to be infciied (tho the language is not cloai to 
me) that ho legaids tho vcisos tieatcd in the places theie inontioiied (in 
the intioductioii to his edition of SP) as evidence foi tins “K." These 
passages aie the iollowiiig. 

T \s 1. 1S5; Bcconstiuctioii 1 vs 124 The cateh-voibu of the stoiy of 
Stiandhiids and Sea. I. 9. Tho so-called “K” veisions go hack to an 
oiigiiial which means “ He who without knowing the piotvcss of tho enemy 
picks a ciuiurcl, comes to giicf as tho sea did hoin the stiandbiid.” T 
alone leads ahrnndam foi mkramam (oi the like), making it mean, accoid- 
iiig to llc'tel ‘‘Ho who without knowing the ciy [but sep below!) of the 
ciicinv ’’ itc The stoij is told by Daiiiaiiaka to Saiiijivaka by way of 
waiiiiiig against uudeitaking to fight the lion. The W'oid “ciy" in such 
a conne\ion seems a palpable absurdity to me. Hcitel tiies to justif> it 
-- niid o\cu to insist that It IS till* only possible meaning foi tlie uiigiiial 
~l)A arguing that the stiandhiid, in tho stoiy, “cues" to Gaiiida, thiu 
whose mtei volition Visnu lieljis him out. This seems weak eiiuf at best, 

’ It IS possible that this was understood by lator redactors as “ huskt for 
uuhuskt , th.it is, that tho sesame was black with the husks on, hut that 
tho huskt koTuels were white. From information at my disposal it appears 
tliat there are various kinds of sesame, of diifeicnt colors, sumo black on 
the outside and white inside, but some either white or black both outside 
and inside I he later versions which speak of “huskt for unhuskt ’’ may 
have understood “ wliito ior black” m th-at sense; and this may bo ro- 
sponsihlu for thoir change 
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it was not the “cry” of the bird that injured the sea; hut in any case 
it seems to me to have no beaiing on the question. The verse must have 
a gcner.il application, besides its application to the stoiy of the Stinnd- 
hiida and Sea; and in paiticular it must be capable of application to the 
situation betueen the lion and the bull. To suggest that tlic bull did not 
know the lion’s “cry,” or paiticiilaily bis “cry foi belp”(’), is lidiculous. 
And in fact that is not wliat TantiakbySyika moans. 'I’he woid iikranda 
means not “ciy" but “ally," a person upon whom one can call for help, 
especially against an unexpected attack in tlie rear. (See the Kautillya 
Aitlmsastia, Uk. (>, Cb. 2 and Bk. 7, Cb. 4; Ist ed., pages 268 and 271.) 
'J'be Tantrakbyayika is not so stupid as Hcrtel would make it. It refers 
to the poweiful allies and protectors of the strnndhiid. But this iits the 
situation betueeii the lioii and the bull vciy pooily, the lion lias no allies 
.ind needs none, against the bull. It is Ids “piowess" which the bull bu.s 
to feai. 

T vs ]. 166; Iteeoiiatructioii I vslItJ.— Heio we find 'J'P agiecing with 
SI* and Pn against (what sccrn.s to me evidently) a leclto facihor of 
and N. llcitol, of couise, thinks N a “gluckliche Bosseinng.” See my 
Cut App. nd loc.‘, there I point out that N makes absolute nonsense with 
Its leading, so that in N, at least, the reading (saidnkasya) which Ileitel 
thinks IS tlio only light one can only' be a hliindoriiig leefto /nnltoi. '^I'liis 
seems to mo I'easonalile siippoit fur my opinion that the reading of all 
other veisioiis— SP, Pn, and even Tp— is tlio right one, and that Ta, like N, 
has a ineie hlundei. 

Hcitcl also rofeis I c to p. LIX of the iiitioduetion to his edition 
of SI*. 1 find at that place an attempt on his part to piove that SP 
and H go hack to a coiiupt Saradu archetype, but as Hertel does not 
even try to show that the supposed coitiiplion concerns any texts except 
SI’ and H (both dcaccndairts of his “n — w," or what 1 call the Ur SI’), 
It IS deal that they show nothing whatsoever about “ K.” I thcicfoio do 
not uiidcistand lleitel'a lofereiice to this place in eoniicxioii with “K” 
and can onir attiibutc it to caielessness on Ids part 

'I'liis is the extent of the “ evidence ” udvniist by' Hcrtel for his “ arche- 
type K ” in his I'antnlkliyilyika translation. Since that tune, howcvci, 
he has brought forivard certain other passages wliich he thinks confirm 
ills opinion. It IS necessary now to consider thorn. 

6. The verse T 1. 19; Keconstriietion I rs 2J.— Tliis is treated by 
Hertel WZKM. 25. !) fi' It is found in T, 81’, N, Spl, Pn, and Pa. My 
reconstruction reads' 

kopaprasadavastuni vicinvantah samipagah 

arohanti saniiir hlirtyii dliniivantam api piirtliivam. 

Thus, with minor variants (see my' Grit. Ajip.), all versions except T, 
whicli reads dhurtam lam for dhunoantam. SP ed reads pdrthtvadrumam 
(SP« as text) for apt p<lrthtvam\ and this gives the key to the inter- 
pietation. Ministois can gradually manage to “climb” a king (as a tree), 
“even tho he Bliake« I'swiiis in the wind).” Hertel, liowever, iniiintains 
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that the 'F rending is the original, moaning “even tlio he (the king) is 
sly." He also argues that the comparison is not with a tree, hut with a 
mountain, because later on (I §49) there occurs a speech in which, in 
the 1' version, kings are declared to be duriirohah as mountains, and 
llertel sees in tins an allusion, and an answer, to iirohanU of pada c of 
this verse. 

In the fiist place, it seems lathci questionablo to take dhurta in the 
sense of “sly, cunning.” Itusuallj means “rogue, cheat, sconndi el," which 
would not fit liere. 

More impel taut is the ohjection that §49 can hardly be interpreted 
as a reply to this vs. 'I'lieio intervene two prose sections and several 
verses dealing with whollv did'cient subjects. The verse we are consider- 
ing IS sjioken liy Damanaka; Karataka’s immediate lesponse is simply 
an inquiry as to what D. plans to say to the lion. If § 49 were Karataka’s 
lesjionse to this stanza, it would be put next to it, or certainly would 
not he sepaiiited fioin it by so much nnconnocted mattei. Moreover in 
§49 only T loads durarohah\ SP and both Jain vcisions lead instead 
dntuu'idliyah (So dwfimduh), and this, m inv opinion, pioves that dwa- 
riidhynh, not duriirohtlh, was the oiiginal Paficatantra reading m § 49, 
Theiowitli falls the veibal assonance with arohanti, and the last prop 
tor Hertel’s theory. 

Hertol mentions the fact that the SP« mss. lead dhmvantam for dhun^, 
.and claims that this “ false reading ” contains in its long n a lelic of the 
oiiginal dfiiniam' The u is of couise not at all “ false;” from the oailicst 
times to the latest the forms dhiinolt &c. occur by the side of dhunutt &c. 

'J’he inteichango dhunvantam dhuitam tain is, as Hertel notes, one 
which seems to be due to a confusion in the Siiiada alphabet. This, pace 
Heitel, would suggest iiatiiially that the change piobahl} took place in 
the only Pane, leeension which is know'n ever to have been written m 
i^iiiada, nanieU, Taiitiakhyayika. That is, T has changed dhunvantam — 
on eveiy account to bo rcgaidcd as the oiiginal leading — to dhurtamtam 
bv a coirnptioii which is veiy easy and natural in Sfirada 

7. The verso T 11. 61; Kecoustraetion II vs 35.— In WZKM.'2b.'‘2Z 
llertel refers to this as another instance of an inferior leading in “K." 
Tho veisc IS found onlj in SJ*, N, H, and Pn, besides T, so that it could 
piove nothing foi an antecedent of Pa, Br, and Spl.— 'I’he variation 
leferred to by Heitei is found in the fourth pada of the verse, which 
reads, in 'Fa 

sete hakara iva sainkucitakhilaugah, 

while all other versions, including Tp (which Hertel thinks borrowed tho 
vs from ‘ K") read, with slight variations (see Crit. App.)- 

canyah ksanena bhavatity aticitram otat. 

The thing which to mj"- mind proves, contrary to Hertel’s view', that ’’F* 
is secondarv', is this. The Ta mss. add the supposed “ K ” reading of the 
pada (with omission ot the first woid), in their text, immediately after 
the following prose sentence' In other words, the a mss have a doublet 
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of the pada. Evidently the progenitor of the a mss. added one or the 
other reading in the margin, whence it was later copied into the text, 
witliout deletion of the alternative reading. ITse only question is, which 
version was the original, and uhich the glossV Were the matter not dis- 
torted in Heitel’s mind hy his mistaken opinion about the rclationshi]) 
of the versions, I feel sure that he vould agree that the piobahilities 
favor the version which is found in both groups of T mss. And tliis jiro- 
bability is raised to a practical certainty by the fact tiiat all the other 
Faflcatantra versions agree in having the reading wliicli alone is found 
in I’p, and which is also found, tho misplaced, in Ta — Hoth readings in 
this case make good sense, there is nothing to choose between them. 
That n$fnan in pada c is undei stood by the Ta veisiun in tho doublo 
sense of “ breath,” leferring to the lettei h, may well be. But that does 
not jirove that it was so understood originally. On the coiiti ary, this may 
suggest the oiigiii of Ta’s vaiiant Tho redactor who composed or inserted 
the variant saw a good chance to make a pun, and, Hindu-likc, could 
not resist it. 

8. End of Book IV.— In Paiic p. 443 Hertel lefors also to WZK3f. 2.'). 
36 f. foi an additional proof of “K.” I am unable to find any tiling theie 
wliicli could possibly be considered as even a semblance of such jiioof. 
Docs Hertel refer to the end of Book IV, which lie tlicie discusses t If 
so, ho must allude to the fact that the Fah1a\i veisiniis have obvious 
conespondences to ceitairi parts of Tfl which are omitted in Ta at the 
end of Book IV. Heitel asierls that these passages are secondary additions 
of “ K,” taken over thence into Tfs, and tiiat the original Book IV ended 
as 'I'a does. He does not even make an attempt to piovo this statement, 
so I hardiy know how to answer him. There is ceitainly nothing in- 
heioiitly objectionable in the passages in question— no a priori reason 
tor supposing them to bo secondiuy. If thoic wore, no may bo snro that 
Hertel would not liave faded to point it out. On tlio contrary, Ta’s ending 
IS so abrupt that it seems to ino to indicate a jirobahle Joss of something. 
No otlioi tantra ends with a vciso spoken by one chaiactor in the stoiy 
to anotlicr, as does Ta liere. To ino it seems cleai tiiat 'J'S and I’a pre- 
seive parts of tlie original here, which 'J'a lias lost. By the way, since 
these paits aie found only in TP and Pa, they would prove notliiiig for 
“K,” archetype of all the «on-T veisions. I<et lleitel not reply that the 
omission of these parts in the Ur-Sl’, the Jam versions, and the By versions 
IS an indication that they were not oiiginal! For according to his own 
theory, since they belonged to “K,” they wcie found in tho aichetype 
of those versions, and should be found in them just ns much as if they 
belonged to the oiigiiial Pafieatantra, as I believe they did. The fact is, 
of course, that tho Ur-SP and Br veisions are shortened ns usual, and 
hence omit these passages (principally verses); while the Jain veisions 
have lost them in their radical leconsti action of Book IV, especially the 
last part of it, which hears no resemblance to the original. 

9. The verse 111.32; Seconstmetlon 111 vs 41; and preceding 
prose.— This is the last of the cases which, so far as I have been able 
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to (liHfovei ill a careful stud y of Uoitels writings, lie advances as proof 
of his “ K.” (llis latest discussioii of it is found in ZDMO 69. 289ff) It 
is also one of the most complicated of all the cases, and needs veiy 
caioful discussion. I shall fiist state the facts and piohahjlities of the case 
as they ajipciir to me, upon earnest consideiution of all the evidence and 
of Ilortcl’s arguiiiciits. After this 1 shall speak of Hertel’s divergent views. 

The jiassage nceiirh in tlie stoiy of the Klepliant, Hates, and Moon 
(III. ;$), at the point where the clever haio fiist addiessi's the elephant- 
king. lieiiig invited to state his hnsincss the haic hegiiis thus, uccoidiiig 
to my reconstruction (III §61, middle, and vs 44) 

sniaka aha .plnaty eva hlimiln, yathiirthmadino dutasya na do^nli kuran- 
lyah (dntamuklui ht tiijtlnah natta eca vkUm cn ) 

iidrfA/'tesv api sasticsii ditto vaduti ntlnyailm 

fe fill yatho/ifavaktaio net vadhyah prt/nt.'ibhiijn 44. 

“You know iilioady, Sii, that ii incssoiigei speaking accoiding to his in- 
stuietioiis imist not lie hlamed. (For kings, ail of them, use niessciigeis 
as ilieii iiioutlipiuccs. And it is said ) 

liven wlien w'eapoiis aie ransed | to fight), a iiiesscngei speaks not othci- 
wiso Ithan as instructecl| Since they speak according to instiuction«. of 
com so they must not bo slam by a king." 

As usual 111 my leeonsti action, italics indicate what is not vei bally 
coitaiii III the oiigintil, parentheses enclose what viay not have been in 
the oiiginal at all, oven in general sense. 

Ot the prose which I quoted liefoie the veise, no 8.in.skril veision 
oveept T and I’n has a trace (beyond the woids wsafca dita or eipii valent). 
'Phe woids jdnaly . . knianlyah aie supported b}' '1' (both subrecciisions) 
and, it seems to me, by I’a. 'I'lio woids cZ«to»»Mk/K7 . uklam ca aio found 
only 111 I’ll, and aio theieforo enclosed in paieiitheses; theie is leasoii 
to believe, Jiowcvei, tliat T,t at least oiigiiially liad something of the sort, 
the it IS hopelessly coiiiipt in oui mss., and Pa may luivo had an cqui- 
Mileiit. 'Pile vs IS found, as a voise, in SF. H, anil Pn, coiie.sjioiideiith 
also 111 I’a, aud Tjl has a coiiiipt equivalent in piose, on which see 
below The vaiiaiits aie as follows. 

jiinaty karaniyaJf no vari.ant in T or J’n Sy has no equivalent, 
but all offshoots of the Arabic agice in having what .«oeins to be a cleai 
coiiespondent. Ii. g. KF p. 13(>, 1. 17. “and be not offended at the words 
of messengers (JGap et nulla est culpa nnnen), because a niessengoi is 
not to be blamed for what he is oideied to say, for as he hoars so does 
ho repeat the inessago,” &k,. 

dutamnkhd , ulUam ca, only I’n, except that Tp has, eoiiiiptly, tiktam 
ca flirst'l, data hy (mss. coniiptly dathdy oi dytitCi hy)\ then follows the 
equivalent of the verse, uddhi^sv &c. This ]>hiase may be lepiesentod iii 
the I’ahlavi veisions, which as often mingle the next vs with the pre- 
ceding piosc; cf. the })assage jiisf quoted from KF. 

Vs 44- ill 'I’g prose, see below; not in Ta, a, SI’, H udyate^v (T with 
text, see below) b (no er|iiiMilent in T), I’n hnndhnmrqavndhesr nyt\ SI’, 
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H text, c (cf. T below), Pn parttfui^y apt jalpanto, SP od. te yathartha- 
pt avdktarah (SPot te vat yatharthavahtSro), H Pot. te yatharthasya vaktaro, 
H ftfu. sadatvavadhyabhavena d, Pn vadhya dutd na bhubhujd, SP pfthi- 
vyath pftktmbhujdm (SPa as te.vt), H Pet ’py ava^yd ht hhavadfidm, H 
Ma. yatfiSriftasya (cf. c!) vdcakah,—Tp for vs: «ddhrtr?v apt idstrefu (so 
mss.) yathohtavaJctdrah tefdm antevasmo ’py avadhyd ttt — Sy: dalJ em J3ot- 
schafter, auch wenn or in einer scbliminon Saclie kommt [= pSda a], 
weder getcitet nocli gofaiigen genommen werden darf. Ar, cf Joel p. 77, 
1. 26’ quaiid meine il piononcc des paioles mdchautes (so also other Ar 
versions, instead of “ wenn er in einer sclilimiuen Saclie koinint "), il n’cst 
<jne le tnessager qui ne pent pas commettie un pechei, pnisqu’il doit 
s’acquittcr de ce qu’on lui a ordoiiiie de dire. 

Now, I should be the last to claim that the original form of this 
passage, and particularly the verso, is clear in all details. But (iinbappily *) 
it IS not unique in this lespect. The vaiiatious between the several versions, 
while nioic markt than usual, are by no means unparalleled. Theio arc 
otliei jiassages— other vcibcs even— which vaiy as widely in the several 
versions, and yet whicli no one would suspect of being unoiiginal ns a 
whole— tho there may be soiious question as to some of the details of 
the original, ns there are in this case. 

Probably Hortcl would have been slow to make this claim on such a 
basis alone. Of course the fact that the veise is lacking in T« pic)uiiic(‘B 
him, because of his views of the exclusive position of that snbiecension, 
against its oiiginahty. But ho has made an intoicstmg discoveiy about 
the Tp reading, which ho considers a striking confuniiition of bis view. 
He notes that there is appaieiitly some relation between the 'i’p reading 
and a passage from the KSutiliya Aitiiasastia, p. 30 towaids bottom, 
whore a iiiesheiiger is instructed to say, if the king to whom be is sent 
gets angry 

diltamuklia vai rujanas tvam ciinye ca. tasmad uddlirtesv api sastiesu 
yathoktain vaktaras tesam antavasayiiio 'py avadliynb; kirn anga brali- 
manab. parasyiiitnd vakyam, esa dutadbarma iti. ** 

The similarity of the 'I'P reading to this indicates that it is a garbled quo- 
tation of the Kaut. This seems coiifiiined especially by the word antemsmo, 
whicli occurs only in 1'j3, and whose sense would haidly be guest from 
its eonte.\t. 'I'lie KSuf. passage seems to show that it means “ Candalas.” 

Hertol’s theory is tliat “ K ” iutei pointed, probably as a marginal note, 
an abbreviated lefeience to this Kant, passage. He thinks this marginal 
note began dutady uddhrtega apt etc., and that dutiidy means data°, and 
IS an abbreviation for tlie words dutamukhd to tasmad inch, after whieb 
the note proceeded to give (m fragmentary form) the rest of the quota- 
tion. This garbled quotation of K, ho thinks, was taken over bodily in 
Tj3, whereas Pn and Ur-SP. oi their respective archetypes, tried to emend 
it and make sense out of it, both of them making par't of it into a verse, 
but independently of each other. 

I submit the following as a theory which seems at least as likely 
to be the true explanation of the facts. The original Paficatantra rend 

Kdgdrfcoa, T’ancutantia 11 & 
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as iny reronstriiction reads (with the possible exceptions indicated by the 
use of parentlieses and italics therein). The redactor of T, being reminded 
of the Kant, passage by the language of the passage he found in his 
original, substituted the one for the other, perhaps conceiving that his 
oiiginal made an attempt to quote the Kaut. and had become corrupt. 
Ibit tJic T reading itself became corrupt in tradition (as it is in the Tp mss.), 
and fur this roasoii, since it makes no sense as it stands, the T« copyist 
omitted It. 'I'ln-re is, in my opinion, plenty of evidence that tlie copyist 
oi the T« archetype did tins fieely with otlier passages whicli lie found 
in a coriupt foiiu in his piedecessor (see below, p. 122 f.) 

Ilortol says that the introdnctoiy uktam ca (T^, Pn) specifically indi- 
cates that tiie following passage is a quotation. T leply: uktam ca ge- 
nci ally indicates nothing hut that a terse follows. I'lio verso may or may 
not bo quoted from anotliei souice; at anj rate most of the verses, which 
aic so constantly introduced by this same phrase, belonged to the original 
Paflcatiintra, even tho they need not necessarily bo supposed to have been 
composed by its author. 'I’he phrase uktam ca thorefoie does not necessarily 
inijili that the follow mg was a quotation fiom an outside source— still 
less that it was not m the Ui-Pafic. 

Ilcitcl thinks the form of the verse, ns the alleged “K” texts have 
It, IS pool, and finds in this a confirmation of his theory that it is un- 
oiiginul. Aside fiom the fnet that there are (as Hei tel himself has pointed 
oiiti laxities and imjioifcctions in otliei versos, indnhitahly parts of the 
oiigmal, I cannot agiec with Ilcitol as to the supposedly poor qualiti 
of this veiso. Ho quotes the leiuling of SP« in jitidas cd as "takUtro 
nradhyah”, with hiatus betwoon the padas. Put, only one ms Inis tins 
loading, accoidiiig to his statement' The otlieis load nn vadhyah', and 
none of the otlicr ‘“K ” texts .show the iiiatiis. Kiidentlv Ilcitcl would 
not icgaid the loading with tlie liiatus a.s the original one, woie he not 
ovei-aiiMous to make the “ K ” xcision seem poor. — lIis otliei ciitieism 
ot the veisc i^ directed at the fact that in j»ada h wc hu\e the singulai 
f/oto, while 111 cd the plural te . . na ladhydh is found. I see nothing 
difticiiJt in till- The word data is a geneializing singular- “a (=any 
and even] inesaeiiger speaks as instructed." 'I'hat this is then lebiiincd 
a plural, *• they " iiiessciigeis ” in general, is surely a simple emit 
ehaiige of coiistiuetion and liaidly seems to me to call foi comment. 1 
think no one would find fault with this it he were not looking foi trouble. 

As a positive objection to Ileitel's theoiy I would advance this. I know 
ot no ease in nil Sanskrit literature in which a “quotation” is made in 
such a stiaiigo way as ilcrtcl assumes for las “K.” in the first place, 
1 111 ddi bo used alone foi iti (oi ityadi) in this sense ‘i* I do not know an 
mstiineo. in tlie second place, when the first woid oi pratika of a passage, 
followed by tit ^^ather than ddi), is used by way of quotation, the text 
docs not tiien follow it up witli a gioup of words taken out of tlie middle 
ot the quoted passage' In other words, a Hindu intending to quote 

diitainiikh.a viii rRiSnas tyani ejtnve ca. tasmiid nddhitcsv api -astiesii &r 
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Dfight poseibly have quoted it by dutadt (ratlier, dutett!) alone; but he 
would surely not then have added uddhrtefv apt etc. ! In fact, since dutady 
(or dUtety) would have been insufficient to identify the passage, ho would 
have quoted more from the beginning of the passage, as e. g. diita- 
midchtt rat riijdna tty (adt) or the like. This seems to me to indicate that 
Heitel is wrong in accepting the reading of the T ms. z {dutady) at this 
place, and that the other ms. K, which reads dyuta hy, has the coircct 
reading except that of course ditto should be read for dyUta, (On the ms. R 
see below, p. 1241f.) This seems to me to get further confirmation from 
Ihlrnabhadra’s leading, dHtamukhd ht &c. If we assume that Pn represents 
the original Paficatantia in this, the loserablancc to the Kant, passage 
becomes still more striking, and it becomes even easier to understand how 
tho T redactor substituted a quotation of that passage for the following 
verse. Pn surely cannot have got his reading fiom anj' such text as tlie 
T|3 mss. piesent, by a “ gliickliche Besserung ”, as Hertel assumes. That is 
really too much to attribute to a Hindu redactor, or any other human 
being! It would be literally a miracle fora lator redactor, staiting with 
bueh an abbreviation or garbling of a quotation as is found in Tp, to 
restore it and come so close to the original. 

It might be urged that the gencial language of the SP-Pn verse, and 
especially of the pieccding prose in Pn, is so close to the KRiit. passage 
ns to indicate that somehow or other it must go back to an oiiginal 
quotation of that passage. But note that even in Ta— and theiefore in 
the original Pafie. according to Hertel— occur the words era hhavfm 
yatharthavadinn dutaeya ua donah karamyah. 'I'hese words are also clobo 
to the words of the KSut. passage; but haidly close oiiuf to indicate a 
diicct quotation fioin it. Hertel himself does not assniiie that it is that. 
As a mattei of fact the principle laid doun in the passage is, as Hertel 
1 ightl) says, a commonjilace of w<t-literaturc. And the onlj version whose 
words aic so close to Kauf. as to make it seem cleaily an attempt at a 
quotation is (again T agree with Heitel) Tp. I disagree with Hertel only 
in tliat J regard this quotation of Tp as a secondaiy substitute foi;,tlio 
original Pafic. leading, and fuither in that I regard Ta’.s omission of the 
passage as proving nothing but the fact that its archetype (namolv, a 
lorsion agreeing here with Tp) was corrupt at the point. 

It seems to me unlikely that SP and Pn, or their archetypes, could 
have composed the verse in question independently, as Heitel assumes. 
It is tiue that their readings differ widely. But there are also contained 
in them striking veibal coirespondences, not all of which can be explained 
as coming from the original form of the quotation (note the ending of 
the last pada, pyt/wfibhujii: hkebhuja). As I have said, verses wliose 
originality is unquestioned and unquestionable differ at times just as 
widely as does this vcise in the leadings of various recensions. 

Ilcrtcl, adopting a suggestion made to him by Jolly, would sec in the 
Aiabie voraions of the stanza, which read e. g. Joel qiiaiid mcnie il pio- 
iionco des paroles mechantes, an equivalent of Pn’s puda c, paru^dny 
a 2 n jaipnnfo It seems to mo much more likely that the Arabic bns lieie 
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misunders^tood or distorted the Pahlavi which is represented in the Old 
Syriac by “ aiich weiin er in einer schlimmen Sache kommt This phrase 
seems to me to represent pada a of the original uddhfte^v apt saatre^u. 
It is a “sclilimmo Sache” when hostilities have opened. Of course the 
1 etiilering is not exact, even in the Syriac ; but all students of the Syriac 
will, I am sme, agree that it is no moie remote from the original than 
tlie Pahlavi versions frequently — indeed, constantly — are. 

I'o sum up. it seems to me that my theory of this passage is at least 
as likely an explanation of the facts as llertel's, considering the passage 
by itself. Now, if Hertel were right in supposing that he has absolutely 
j(r()\ed his theory as to the general relationship of the versions, then 
it would bo fair and proper to give weight to that theory in evaluating 
the evidence on this passage too I hope I have shown by this time how 
far he has come from proving this While, therefore, I do not say, in 
Hertel’s style, that my explanation is the only conceivable one for this 
admittedly troublesome and difficult passage, J think I have made it eleai 
tliac Ileitcrs contraiy explanation is cortainl} not the only conceivable one. 

Summary and conclusion as to the “archetype E.” — The number 
(if cases, nliich Ilcrtcl advances in proof of bis “ K ’’ is some- 
n hat larjrcr than the number which he finds for “ t,’’ or for 
his “ N-W " (see the following pages) It is still far from large 
onuf to prove the point, even if the cases were individually 
sound (<•/. p 91 f. above). As a matter of fact not a single 
one of them i.s compelling. Only in two instances (Nos. 4 and 9) 
does he make out what could be called even a plausible frima 
fdcio, case. And in both of those cases I have suggested other 
alternatives which arc certainly possible, and wliicli to me seem 
at least as likely to he right a priori as llertel’s views ; Avhile 
a consideration of the versions as a xvliole leads me to believe 
that they aie far more likely to ho right. In all the remaining 
instances, Ilertel does not ex'en make out a plausible case. In 
every one of them the leading of the “K” versions has been 
sliown to be at least as good as the T reading, and therefore, 
since tlio T reading is found only in one version, more likely 
to ho original. In some instances the Tp mss, agree with the 
supposed “ K ” versions, thus making assurance doubly sure, 
as it seems to me. In one case (No. 1), of which Hertel makes 
much, the ’1' version lias been shown on internal evidence to 
he secondary and corrupt ; it is not even consistent with itself, 
and it has borrowed from another place in its own text a 
sentence on which llertel’s argument is largely based. — In 
Chapter VII, below, I shall present a large collection of cases 
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in which I believe that T is secondary, as shown by agreements 
of other versions. This collection may be understood as an 
additional argument, on the positive side, against Ilertel’s hypo- 
thesis of “ K,” which implies an exceptional and well-nigh ex- 
clusive position for T among Pancatantra versions, 

III. The supposed archetype 

Wbat is meant by the supposed archetype “N-W"? — Accord- 
ing to llertel, this “N-W” was an offshoot of “K” (see the 
preceding pages), from which Pa, the Ur-SP (with N and II), 
and Sj)l (with Pi.i) are descended. In other words, it is an arclie- 
type of all the “ K ” versions except the lirliatkatha \ ersions, 
So and Ks, which are independent of it. This? “N-W” rests 
on even Aveaker grounds than “ t ” and “ K,” if that be possible. 
That is, there is even less alleged ei'idence for it. So far as 
1 can see, ITertel makes this assumption on the basis of pie- 
cisely tico passages (!), in Avhieh he finds common secondary 
features in these Aversions. 

1. The Sesnme story again.— One concerns the Sesame htoiy (11.2), 
mentioned aViovc, page 106 it. It was noted theie that Somadeva i.s extieine- 
ly biief in his account of the last part of the story, practically omitting 
tlie account of the attempted barter. Now Ilertel’s theory, more ingenious 
than piohable, is that Soma<3cva’s archetype had a lacuna at this idacc. 
(lie docs not say how ho interprets Kseinendra, which summarizes, no 
iiioie hiiefly than usual, the pait snppoBcd to have been omitted in 
Hoinadeva’s archetype — Avhich was piesumably Ksomendia’s aichctyjio 
too.) This lacuna Hortcl supposes to haveoccuiied in “K,” It was fiMed 
in, secoiidaiily, and incorrectly (with “ hnskt for nnhuskt" sesame, cf. 
above), in an offshoot of “K,” called by Heitel “N-W;" and from this 
“N-W” aie descended the Ur-SF, Fa, and Spl, while So (aiidlChD) come 
from the uniestored “K" with its lacuna. 

I would observe, first, that Somadeva is almost or quite as biicf in 
many other places as be is at this place. 1 am sure that llertel would 
never have tliot of assuming a lacuna lierc if it had not suited his special 
purpose. Secondly, and much more imiiortant: SI* shows, in the parts 
of the story coveied by the supposed “lacuna," markt verbal correspon- 
dences with T. (For examples see page 107 above; for others, see my 
Grit. App.) Now, according to Hertel, SP in this part goes back to a 
seeondiu'y icstoiation, made in “N-W,” of this “ lacuna.” How then does 
the language of SP liajipen to indicate that it goes back, in spots at 
least, to the same literal oiiginal as TV Even the proper name Kainan- 
daki occurs in SP in the place supposed to have been lo.st and restored. 
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Unless wo assume that the restorei copied from a version of the original 
(ill which case Hie result w'ould be the same as if there had never been 
a lucunaj, 1 do not see how this would be possible. 

My own view's on the iScsame story aie suinmaiized above. Whether 
(hey tue light oi wrong lu general, in any case it seems to me that 
Hcrtcl’s “lacuna” and subsequent “ lesturatioii ” are alike imaginaiy. 

2. Story of Brahman and Bognes, III. So far as 1 can discover, 
tins is (lie only other passage advanst by Jlertel in support of bis “N-W ” 
See his Tanti. Eiiil. p. and SP Einl p. XXXVIflf. Here he assumes 
a lacuna in the archetype of SP (N. H), Spl (Pn), and J'a, while T and 
So go iiaek to a conqilcte text. 

It 18 iicces^aiy heie to distinguish between wliat llertel has sound 
jihihilogiciil grounds for asserting, and what lie inoiely conjeetures on 
piiiuly subjective and imaginaiy grounds. Unfortunately he states both 
With equal positiveness and assuiance. 

That (he manuscripts of SP all go back to a inaiiiisciipt wbicli had 
a lacuna in the middle of this stoi}', can haidly be douhted it we assume 
the eorifcctness of Hertel’s quotations fioiu them (SP p. XXXIX f.). Tlie 
hieuna is plainly theio in many of them; in the othcis it is filled out 
III vaiious iihsiud way's, show'ing no lelatioii whatever to the oiiginal. 
So far, so good, SP cleaily liad a lacuna here. 

But oil what giouiids docs llertel assume that this lacuna goes back 
to till aichctype of SP, N, II, Pa, and Spl? Solely' on the ground of the 
variation in the numher of logues undertaking to tiiek the brahmtiii 
Namely ■ in all the veisions (except the fiagmentary rnss. of SP) the hrah- 
niaii IS aildicst by the loguea thiee times, one aftei anothei. But whereas 
III 11, .111, ami Pa (on Pa sec below) only one of the rogues addresses 
him at a time, in So and T we find him addrest tho fiist time by one 
logiic. the second time by two, and the third time by throe, so that six 
logiies iqipcai in all. Ks agiees with T and So, except that tho thiid tune 
it save “otheis” (plural, not (Inal), instead of specifically ‘‘thiee”. 

I agiou With llertel that the stiiking accoid in the numbeis between 
r and So and Ks is a strong indication that the original lead as they 
do. It IS the soit of featme w'hich could not well be supposed to have 
been invented indopendently by seveial icdactors. But when llertel seeks 
to hung the Muiplificution in the uumbeis found in the other recensions 
into lelation with the lacuna in SP, it seems to me that ho becomes 
again wholly subjoetivo and inconclusive, if not absurd. That Pa and Jii 
ami II have thiee individuals instead of three gioups (of one, two, and 
tliice iO‘']icctivcily'— if J may ho paidoned for speaking of a “group” of 
one), as in T ami So, is surely no matter for surprise. It ought not even 

to call toi eomiiiont The brahman was addiest only three times; vvhy 

siiy the Pa, ,]n, and H redactors - should there be more than three 
speakers!' I ho ohinaetic airangenient of the numbers is exactly the sort 
of trilling detail which we constantly find later ledactors altering, either 
caielesslj', or deliberately (because there seemed to be no reason foi it). 

I he only icasun, indeed, which lleitel can think of foi its being used 
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in the original is that perhaps the author wanted to give examples of 
parallel Sanskrit forms in the singular, dual, and plural! The details of 
the entire passage in Spl and Pa (especially the Old Spanish, which is 
here very close to the original} and Hitopadesa are given substantially 
as fully and as well as iu T ; and— this is important— in strikingly similar 
language, for the most part. See my Grit. App., which shows unmistakable 
evidence that these veisions go back to the same original,— even Spl, tho 
it (as very often) has peculiar variations of its own. How do they happen 
to tell the story iu so nearly the same terms if there was a laeuna in 
the archetype of all of them at this point? Contrast the handling of the 
story in tho mss. of SP, which have really iillod in a genuine lacuna 
(still present in many of them). They are utterly diffeieiit from each 
other and from the othei versions. — It seems to me scarcely believable 
that anyone could base such sweeping coiiclusions on this tiihiug point 
of the valuation in numbers. 

Ilertel {I c) makes much of tho fact that there is some variation in^ 
the' mimhei of rogues in some of tho offshoots of the Pahlavi (in Old 
Syiiae four, in some ofl'shoots of the Arabic only two). He actually 
seems to argue from this that the iiumhei varied in the Pahlavi itsolf 
As if the Pahlavi translator (for Hertel does not question that the Syriac 
and Arabic, at least, go back to a single version, the Pahlavi) weic 
imceitaiii how many rogues to mention, auU pci haps told the story 
differently, using differ out numbers' Or did tho Pahlavi have the alleged 
“lacuna” still jircsent in its actual text? If so, how comes it that tho 
Old Spanish (and other I’ahlavi offshoots) have the clearest possible 
evidence of literal translation fioin the Sanskrit in the pas-sage? Where 
was the lacuna— between what two points, exactly?— The variation in 
iiuuibeis in the J’ahlavi is a support of my contention, not of Ilertel’s. 

It shows how easy it was for later veisions to vary indopendeiitly on 
such a trifling detail as this. Pahlavi certainly had some definite niimher 
— whether foui, throe, or two (us a matter of fact, unquestionably three), 
yrt its descendants vaiy. Note also that the variation in the descendants 
of tho Pahlavi goes hand in hand with a vaiiation in the number of times 
tlie biahnian is addiest. 1'he rogues go singly; one loguc, one aiiproach 
to the brahman. In 'I' and iiu, on the other hand, as in all other Sanskrit 
versions (barring the corrupt SP), the brahman is addrest exactly three 
times, neither more nor less.— 'I'hat SP’s con uptioii originated later than 
the Ur-SP is proved by the Hitopadesa, which not only has pieeisely 
three successive approaches to tho brahman, hut also contains some clear 
verlial inheritances from the original in the place where tho SP mss. 
have their lacuna. 

Summary and conclusion. — To sum up, there is not a trace of 
evidence which makes in aiij d egree likely Hertciyass ump ^ 
fioh oF the archetype “N-W.” He has produced only two 
^alleged pieces of evidence f" and neither one has any weiglit 
whatsoever. 
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IV. Bolations of Tantrakhyayika a and and of the 

mss. of T. 

Hertel’s view that Ta is more original than — According 

t(» Ilertcl, tlio subroceii&ion Ta is “ far more original ” than 
(^Tautr. Eml. p 60, and passim) Apparently to him the 
conclusive, and almost the only, evidence of the general un- 
originality of Tfi consists in the alleged fact to which allusion 
has been made repeatedly, that contains many verses, 
some jiroso sentences, at least one entire story, and not a few 
variant readings of individual words, in common with the “K” 
versions, and at variance ivith To. In most such oases Hertel 
believes that Ta is the original, and that T? has nisei ted 
(or substituted) readings taken from a “ K ” codex llcrtel 
admits, however, that when the two subrecensions vary, it is 
not always T^l which is inferior. Not infrequently he finds it 
necessary to adopt the reading rather than the Ta one 
in bis text And ho recognizes the inter])olation of one story, 
the Treacherous Bawd, m Ta (as III. 5). In short, his view 
may be summarized thus. Each of the two subrecensions contains 
some correct readings and some secondary readings which the 
other has not; but the former are far more common in Ta, 
the Latter in T ,3. Each also contains secondary interpolations 
winch the other has not, hut Tp has far more than Ta. And 
when we find a passage in T? that is lacking in Ta, the 
jirosumption always is that it is an interpolation in the former, 
not an omission in the latter. This presumption is in no way 
weakened if ive find the “ interpolation ’’ jiresent in other 
Ban cat an Ira versions; for thi.« simply means that T^ inter- 
polated the passage from a “ K ” codex. 

The present writer's views.- — My own view of this subject 
is almost the reverse of Hertel’s. I find no evidence that in 
the slightest degree tends to show contamination from an out- 
side Baneatautra version in T^; and it seems to me that such 
contamination is extremely unlikely. In every single case in 
which T? agrees with the consensus of the so-callcd “ K ” 
versions, I believe that this agreement is inherited from the 
original Bancatantra, and that it is Ta which is secondary. 
There is not one such ease in wliich the Tp and so-called 
“ K ” reading is in any way inferior to the reading of T a ; 
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and there are not a few cases in which it seems to me that 
it is superior. (Of course, in many cases either reading makes 
good sense.) Alt ffie“supp'osed “ interpolations of 'I^j 'w'hen 
s upp'orro’Snby the other versions, belong to the original, and 
have been omitted in Ta. As to minor variants, variae Uctiones 
of individual Avords, my disagreement with Hertel is not so 
important. Here again, wh en a reading of either subrecension 
IS supported by the consensus of outside versions, 1 lieTieve 
l^iat it is always original. It is not by any means always, tho 
it is more often, which is thus~Tupported. Each of tho 
subrecensions preserves at different times bettor readings than 
the other. As a matter of fact the two agree pretty closely 
mi vei’hal details. Generally speaking tho variations are not 
niarkt, aside from obvious manuscript blunders. — Of Hertel’s 
ideas as to the relation of the individual manuscripts of T, 
and his editing of the text, 1 shall speak later. 

Alleged interpolations in from a “ E " codex. — I have 
already indicated that I consider Hertel’s “ K ” imaginary, and 
have stated my reasons for not accepting his iiitorprotatioii 
of various passages in whicli he thinks the other A’^ersions are 
inferior to T«. As to the passages Avhich Hertel thinks are 
iiitorjiolations from “ K ’’ in T0; the single story Avhich he 
calls a “ CO 1 tain interpolation from a K-codex ” (Tantr. Einl. 
p. 67), namely the Old Man, Young Wife, and Thief (III. 6 
of the reconstruction), has been considered by me on page 63, 
note 6 I have there sliown the fallacious nature of Hertel’s 
objection^ to it. I think there is no doubt that it helongeiflo 
flTe original Pancatantra. TJiere are in (and partly in Tix 
too) a number of stories Avhich I agree with Hertel in denying 
to the original Paficataiitra (}>. 74 ff.) ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that they were borroAV'od from any other Panca- 
tantra version, and 1 understand tliat Hertel does not supposj} 
that. — As to the Akerses in T? and other Aversions, but not iu 
Ta (a list, not quite complete I think, is given by Hertel, 
Tantr. Einl. p. 67 f ), it is scarcely possible to argue about 
most of them. In the nature of the case there can not, usually, 
he any compelling ground for regarding them as either original 
or unoriginal (unless one accepts as proof of their originality 
the agreement of tho other Aversions with T3, Avhich in my 
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opinion is a sufficient proof, but not in Hertel’s opinion), bor 
it IS easy both to insert and to omit these proverbial stanzas, 
without otherwise disturbing the text. Consequently it is hard 
to detect definite signs of either their insertion or their omission. 
— The sainc is partly true of the various jirose passages found 
in T? (and other versions), but not in Ta. Sometimes Hertel 
tliinks he can see proof, in the context, of the unoriginality 
of sucli passages I have noted above several such cases and 
indicated my reasons for not accepting his conclusions. Some- 
times I think, on the other hand, tiiat 1 can see reasons fur 
jiroferring the longer version, as in the case of the ending of 
Hook where Ta breaks off abruptly with a verse spoken 
by tlie ape to the crocodile, with no proper conclusion such 
a.s all tlie other tantras liave, and such as T ^ has hero. But 
such prefeienccs would u.sually be largely subjective; and I 
should seldom be prepared to claim that tliey were absolutely 
conclusive (c. (j. as regards Book IV and its ending, I recognize 
tliat conceirnhli) the original author might have chosen to end 
tins .single book in such an abrupt fashion, contrary to his 
usual custom). I think, however, tliat it is perhaps worth noting 
that in quite a number of cases where Ta fails to show corres- 
pondents to a passage found in T^> (and .other versions), we 
find that tlio T? tradition is corrupt, or at least unoriginal. 
This seems to ino significant. It .suggests that the Ta subre- 
cension may jiossibly go back to an arclietype which contained 
the passages in question, but in a distorted or corrupt form, 
as they are found in T^; and this may he just the reason 
tot the omissions. I have shown, for instance, that Ta’s omission 
of the stories of the Old Man, Young Wife, and Thief, and 
of the 'ralking Cave, may not improbably he connected with 
such distortions in the text of T? where these stories are 
introduced (see pages 65, n., and 77). Similar cases (for the 
details see my Grit. Apji.) occur in II § 234 (lacuna indicated 
by sjiaco in T g mss. ; nothing in T a), II § 236 (T 3 secondary 
and apparently corrupt; nothing in T a), III § 25 (lacuna 
indicated by space in T ?> mss. ; nothing in T a), III § 64 
(corrupt in T g. nothing in T a, seo above, p. 114), III § 245 
(see page 175 below; tins § omitted in Ta in an attempt to 
rationalize a passage corrupted by the omission of the preceding 
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§ 244), III § 278 (name of frog-king, jslapada, corrupt in Tg, 
omitted in Ta and in one ms. ; Hertel, T ed. p. 139, 1. 12, 
note, quite rightly: “Das Fehlen des Wortes in a 22 dUrfte 
seinen Grund in der in Uberlieferteii Korruptel haben 
In some stanzas, also, which aro found in other recensions, it 
IS ]»robable tlmt corruptions in T? are responsible for tlie 
omibsion of tho stanza in T«. Thus III vss 16 and 17 aro 
l)reberved only in fragmentary form (one half of each) in Tfl, 
tho the entire stanzas are found in Pahlavi , they are Avholly 
omitted in T a. I believe that III vs 44 is a similar case; 
here T ji appears to have substituted a prose quotation, in a 
corrupt form, for the stanza; see p. lllff. Less certain cases 
are III vss 41, 42, and 61, in vhich TP lias minor corruptions, 
and which are omitted m Ta. — In the note just quoted from 
Hertel, T cd. p 139, on 1, 12, he seems to recognize tho possi- 
bility that omissions in Ta may be due to corruptions in T(il, 
thus implying that Ta goes back to an archetype which con- 
tained at least some of tho corruptions now found in T|J. It 
seems to me that lie would have done well to allow greater 
scope to this possibility 

Minor variations in the language of Ta and — Thcwso arc 
fairly numerous in the aggregate, tho comparatively of minor 
importance !Mo.st of them, I should .say, are tho .sort of petty 
variants which may and do occur independently in differeirt 
manuscripts So it happens that we occasionally find hath read- 
ings,” of Ta and g, supported by diTTeTent outside recensions or 
suhrecensions. (A few examples arc listed by me AJP. 36. 2?5 fif.) 
In most of these cases it is out of the question to suppose direct 
'connexion in both cases ; one' dr the other reading must haAm 
been changed independently. 'Dn the other hand, when the out- 
^de versions unanimously agree with either Ta or T(i against 
the other, it seems to me fairly certain that the disagreeing 
version is secondary. And indeed it seems to me that this Is"" 
"usually the only criterion by which one can decide with assu- 
rance whether Ta or T^ is more Orix'S!. By this cnferlon* 
§b'fKctilnfeS"'tbfe one, sometimes the other is supported. It seems 
to me hardly possible to lay down a general law favoring either 
one. Hertel also admits this in practice, and not infrequently 
adopts the 3 reading in his text. But, as I have said, 1 think 
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he exaggerates the value of a. In particular I think he is always 
wrong when he prefers the reading of a to that of P suj)ported 
by the consensus of outside versions. 

Supposed attempted correctionB,” in T^, of Ta readings. — 
In a few cases Hertel (see especially ZDMG. 59. 5 ff., also 
pftssim in his edition .and translation) thinks he finds evidence 
that T3 has attempted to correct (usually without success) a 
reading found in Ta. His arguments on these points seem to 
mo as subjective and illusory as those by which he seeks to 
prove liis “ t,” “ K,” and “N-W.’’ In most of the cases I 
find no reason for sujiposing that Ta is superior; and in some 
I find reasons for the contrary opinion. E. g. our II § 204 
59. 0) ; the negative (na vartate) of ^ is supported by 
SP and Pii , it is my opinion that the a mss. have omitted it 
by nu'ro error. The verb is put before the subject for eihpha's^ 
and its position docs not necessarily indicate a question. In 
our III § 265 the name of the serpent, ^landavi^a, is~Tound 
only in the single ms R of fl. Hertel (Translation, p. 131, ii. 1) 
says " durch Konjektur erganzt”. The identical name is found 
in the same place in the other recensions. Is it likely that the 
scribe of the ms. R Avould invent by conjecture a name for 
the serpent and hit on the form which the otlier versions have ? 
In fact the name occurs below in the other p mss. and it seems 
to me obvious that R has correctly preserved the original name 
at the place where it first occurs, whereas the other mss. have 
omitted it by accident. — In our II § 169 Hertel (c/. his Trans- 
lation, p. 82, n. 2) says tlnit ^i’s reading [udyuktanam dhnnath 
hhognli kvn yanyantJti) is “ evidently a mistaken correction ’’ 
of the “ corrujit ” reading of a (iidyu° kva yanti dhaviabhogd iti), 
which ho emends to udyu° hy aydnti etc. Neither a nor 3 can 
be called “corrupt;” Hertel has simply failed to understand 
them. They both mean “ Treasures and pleasures never leaA^e 
the strenuous; ” literally, “ of the strenuous, where do [or, will] 
treasures and pleasures go? ” (rhetorical question, do [or, wdll] 
not go anywhere) No emendation is called for. Either a or ^ 
may be the original reading; one is simply a jiaraphrase of 
the other, and the outside versions happen to give us no help 
ill deciding between them Since 3 means exactly the same thing 
.as a, except th.at it h.as a future tense instead of a present, 
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1 fail to see how Hertel can call it a “ correction ” of a, in 
any case. 

The manuscripts of Tantr&khyftyika.— In the last paragraph 
I noted a passage in which I believe that the ms. R (of has 
preserved the oi-iginal reading, alone of all T mss. I think 
that this is not an isolated instance. While I should not say 
and do not believe that R is in all cases the best ins. of T, 
I think it is much more important than Hertel assumes. Hertel 
believes that it is derived (not immediately) from the ms. a, 
and that when it has the correct reading against the other 
mss., this is due to “ gluckliche Tiesseruiig ” (his favorite way 
of explaining facts which spoil his theories). He admits that 
these “ gliickliche Tlesserungen ” of R are not infrequent. (Cy, 
T ed., p. XV^II: “R sueht durchgehends don Text zu bessorn 
und hat dfters das Richtige getroffen.”) Indeed, they are so 
frequent that he assumes (I c.) an imaginary manuscript 
standing hetwcen z and R, and immediate source of the latter, 
in which some errors were corrected, possihh/ uith the aid of 
other manuscripts. [“ In ^ warcn wohi einzcino Fehler (nacJi 
andcron Hss.?) gcbessort.”j Yet he apparently ignores this 
suggestion of his own, that R gets at least some, of its superior 
readings from manuscripts lying outside of our materials. For 
later (op cit p XXIII) he flatly declares that “ apparently or 
really superior readings” of R “have only the value of con- 
jectures ” And it is on this principle that he acts in constituting 
his text ; even when R has a reading supported by the consensus 
of the other recensions (and often, it seems to me, by the sense), 
he very rarely and grudgingly allows himself to bo guided by 
it. This is because he thinks he has proved (op. cit. p. XVI) 
that R is dependent on z paloographically. Even if he be right 
in this as to certain places, that would not prove that R is 
aheays dependent on z. Not infrequently a Hindu ms., for 
one reason or another, is copied from different archetypes in 
different parts of the text. This is the case with llertel’s ms. p, 
which belongs to Ta in the first part but to T^ in the second 
part, — the shift occurring, according to Hertel, right in the middle 
of a sentence, and with no change in the writing or other indi- 
cation of any sort. How then can Hertel be sure, even if R 
is dependent on z in spots, that it is not independent of it in 
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other spots ? Nay, he has himself suggested that it is so — that its 
archetype (the iraaginiiry Q “ corrected ” the text “ according to 
otlicr manuscripts ’’ (with a question-mark, to be sure). He should 
tiicrefore hat'e given more weight to R’s readings, especially 
when they arc supported by other versions. T have little faith 
in Hertcl's standing explanation of “ gllicklichc Besserungen. ’ 
Of ITertel's general discussion of the relations of his T mss. 
to each other. I must say that w'hile it sounds extremely im- 
pressive at fir.st, it fails to impress on closer acquaintance. Its 
elaborate and artificial scheme, including half a dozen or more 
imaginary manuscripts, is built uj> largely by a process which 
c.an best be described as “ hearing the grass grow ” It is, in 
my opinion, impossible to set up such sweeping generalizations 
on the b.asis of a few minute (and often very questionable) 
data For one thing, many of the “ common corruptions on 
Avliich Hertcl’s scheme largely depends are not corruptions at 
.nil, Init good readings, which Iloitcl lias merely failed to under- 
stand. IJeHel is veiy much too ficc with cmendatiqii^ see tlio_list 
of orroiioous emendations in T’s text given below, Chajitor TX. 
/a <j , in one paragraph (jiar.ngrapb 15 on ji XXI of T ed.) 
ho groups some seven or eight “ corruptions,” of which three 
— the ouli/ oru's n hicli are found in all the mamisrripts — are 
not eoiniiitioiis at .nil, Ilertel’s emendations are false (These 
are T j) 61, 1. 12, our 1 § 585, where Hertel wrongly inserts 
Hindu] ]). 74, 1. 14, where lie wrongly inserts 6esam HUifwptaHi, 
cf. ,/ylOiS'. 38 278; p 110, 1. 12, where he wrongly inserts n/io, 
instead of reading with ahhiuUdta sandhi ’samo°.) This may 
servo .ns an example of the insecure basis on which Tie builds 
his el.n,hor.nlo hut flimsy superstructure. Until mor¥^ mm elusive 
evidence to the contrary is produced than liVs yet been offered 
liy Hertel, we may assume, I think, that the agreement of any 
iu.mmscript of T witii the consensus of outside versions gives 
us wh.nt is in all probability the original reading. And I find 
a considerable number of cases in ivhich such readings are 
found in R alone At the same time it seems also to be true 
tliat R lias a number of individual coiruptions. The jirecise 
gonoalogy of this maiiusci ipt will probably never be determined. 

Summary and conclusion — It cannot he said th.at Ta as a 
whole is “ f.ir superior ’ to 1'^. The reverse would hardly he 
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the case either ; but it seems to me that is at least a rather 
more complete representative of the T tradition, and probably 
in getieral a better one, than Ta. The texts of Ta and T3 are 
closely related but independent offshoots of the T archetype. 
Each omits some original features which are contained in the 
ofher (but such omissions arc more numerous in Ta than in 
I'Slj. Each also contains some secondary additions Neither 
omissions nor additions are very numerous in either one. More 
numerous in both are slight A'erbal alterations; and in the 
majority of eases in which such variations occur it is im- 
possible to say which is the original. When the outside Pafica- 
tantra versions agree unanimously with one against the other, 
or with any single ms. of T against the rest, the original is 
thereby determined. When they too differ among themselves, 
or when they do not agree Avith either Ta oi T^, there is 
usually no Av.ny to decide which reading was found in the 
original T 



OITAPrER VI 

EXAMPLES OF METHOD OF RECOXSTRUCTION : 
ORIGINAL AND UNORIGINAL AGREEMENTS 

Purpose of this chapter. — In Chapter III I laid down the 
principle tliat agreements in .sense or exact language between 
two or more indepenJmt versions constitute primn facie evi- 
dence as to the sense or language of tlie original. In Chapter 
IV 1 indicated the versions which can he shown to be inter- 
related With these exceptions, I regard all the versions covei ed 
by iny study as independent; that is, as related only thru the 
original Paficatantra, not thru any secondary archetype, in 
whole or in part. In Chajiter V I undertook to show the 
fallacy of Ilertol's assumption of certain other secondary rela- 
tioirships In this .sixth chapter 1 shall })rcscnt some examples 
of the workings of inj' method of reconstruction. First I slmll 
(juote a continuous passage of some length (Rook I, prose 
Sj§ 34—48 iiicl , with the verses that occur therein, I vss 7 — 23 
mol.'), with the readings of all the versions 1 have selected 
this jiassage as one of the best examples of an extensive ]>or- 
tion of continuous text in which most of the versions agree 
closely with each other, not only in sense, but m exact lan- 
guage. Only the Bpluatkatha versons (So and Ks) are very ill 
represented m it. The reason for this is that the jiassage con- 
tains no action at all; it is distinctly undramatic. And the 
Rlhatkatha versions limit themselves primarily to the dramatic 
parts of the text, the stories proper; they practically exclude 
the rest. 

This passage is an illustration of the w'orking-out of the 
reconstruction under the most favorable circumstances. Thruout 
tlic most of It, there can be little or no tpiestion of the general 
sense of the original. Possible doubts arise, generally speaking, 
only as to the precise language. My general rule, both as to 
agreements in sense and as to agreements in exact language. 
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IS to assume that correspondences between versions that are 
not secondarily related establish a frhna facU case for llie 
original. Such prima facie evidence is not seriously contro- 
verted by variations in other versions, prodded these other 
versions do not agree among themselves, and provided tlicrc 
is no other, special reason for doubting that the original read 
as indicated hy the agreement first estahlisht When iiidojien- 
dent agreonients can he shown to exist among the otliei (dis- 
cordant) versions also; that is, when two irreconcilable agree- 
ments are found in the same passage, botli apparently su}ii>orted 
by independent versions ; then we can only conjecture which 
was tlie original. One of the two agreements must certainly 
be accidental, since tiie original ohviou.sly cannot haio contained 
both. Such cases occur, I believe, only with veiy minor and 
petty agi cements, usually concerning slight variations in a 
single AAord, such as could without much difficulty have oc- 
cuired iridejicndciith . Examples .are found in the following 
pas.sage under ^34 (Pn and II), § .'ll') (T, SPiJ, lip, Pti on the 
one hand, against SPa, Hm, and Sj>l), vs 9 (T, SPJi, and N 
against SP«, H. and Pp), vs 12 (T«, SP, H against Tfl, N, 
Spl, and V. 1 of SP), etc — Occasionally thoic aio other, special 
reasons for doubting the originality of an agi-eomcnt hotween 
independent versions, even soinetjines wdioii there is no divcrgenl 
agreement among othoi versions Examples of such “ niioriginal 
agreeinonts " will he furiu.slit at the end of this chajiter. 

Such cx]»I.inatoiy comnioiits as seem necessary to make my 
decisions entirely clear are added to each section or verso, 
rather fully at first, more briefly in the swinel I trust that 
these coiiiinents, taken in connexion with the jueceding chajiters 
of this Intioduction, will leave no one in the dark as to my 
motliods and tJie basis of them. 

Rkoonstutjotioi. of Rook I §§34 — 48 and \ss 7 — 23 

Fill ahhicviations of tc.\ta Jicic referred to, and explanation of 
typogiapliical devices used in the leconstinctioii, see the introdnctoiy 
pages of VoJiiiiie I. Itahc^ indicate paits of the loeonstmcted text which me 
not voihally certain, parentliesei euclobe parts which may not have been in 
the oiiginal, even in general sense — In the prose sections of the following 
jiassage I jiriut fiist the readings of all the Fatieatantra versions used by 
me. So far as thev contain tiie section in qiie.-tion; then iin reconstruction, 

Xil»f>iion, r.iricxtnntra II ,, 
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then uiy comincuts. In the cerses, en tlie utliei hand, 1 print first d list uf 
the vi-rsiotih in wliich tlie verse oceiiis; then my rocdiistruction, tlieii the 
variants of’ all the versions, and tlie complete text of the Brhatkatlia and 
Pahhivi versions, then my comments. 

1 §84 

T A 11 piinaN eahravit .Tvayos ttivad 1)hnksitaHe.sain iihihanirvaitaiiam-’ 

ast)' eva. 

SI’ 78 avaj'os tavad alniru hhaksitasesas tisthati. 

SI’a livayos tilvad bhaksitasesa tilitiru aste. 

II]) oSJ. 18 Hvayo*' tavad hhaksitasesiihiliah piacnras tisfliati 

Mm lO, bottom (a.« lip excejit tliat it omits tiivad and leads pi aemo ’sti). 
Sj)l 8. 1(5 ‘.ivayoi bhaksitiiHCsa idiaio’sly cva.(.lIereaddition.) 

I'll f). 1 punas cabrav it av.'iyostuvadbbaksita'^esaharamatravartaiianiasty 

cva. 

Sy A .'J. ‘J (before Stors 1, tiaiisjiosed in position) Sind wii doeh gut aiil- 
i'ehoben an si'inei I’foito niid linden iinscren ITntoihalt [iiml 1 st miser 
Kang nieht danach. I'cc,, this does not eoiiesiioiul to the Sanskrit of 
this |iassag('|. 

Ai in sensi- as Sy. 

Not in So oi Ks 
'"r mss. "nivaitauani 

Kceonstiiiction 

(punas cahraiit) ava>ob tavad bhaksilaiesn .Ihaio ’sty icia) 

Comments 

Tlic Molds punas cabiavit occui only in T and Pn. ’I’hey seem natinal, 
and then omission in the otlicis does not ]iiove iinoiigmality , but being 
iound only in two interielatcd versions they cannot be attiibiitcd with 
certainty to the oiiginal. 'I'hey aic therofoie piintcd in jiaientheses and 
ot course a foiUoii in italics, foi even if something oi the same sense 
was iiiesenl in tlie original, vve have no proof that it contained tlic.se 
wolds. 

'I'lie wind avayos in 1’, SP, H, Spl, Pn. and the sense in Sy and Ar. 
It is clearly an oiiginal word 

'live word tavad is snppoitod by T, SP, II, and Pn. There being no 
le.ison to believe in secondary connexions between SP-JI on the one hand 
and '1' or Pn on the other, the word is doubtless oiiginal. 

Aftei tins vve assume tor the oiiginal bhaksitasesa tiliaio. So Spl, and, 
except for sandhi at the end, SPa, obviously the tine reading of SP (the 
I'dition with SPfs iiieiely transposes the two woids, wdiosc original older 
i.'t jiroved by the agiccmcnt of all the otlicis). Theie is no leabuii to 
believe in secondary lelatioiis between Spl and SP, and their agreement 
alone raises a stioiig presumption as to the original. But this piesuniption 
18 only contiimed by the V'aiiations of the others H nierelv combines the 
two words 11 '^ a compound and adds the ad]ecti\p jiiacuras which has 
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no parallol olsewliore and may be assumed to be secondary. 1’ (the mss. 
corruptly) expands alittro into a compound abaranirvartanafu (?), and tlion 
makes bhaks° a neuter agreeing wiHi it — also clearly secondarily. J*n 
follows, but emends, this reading of T, running together the two words 
as H does (a simple and doubtless secondary cliaiige). The I’alibni 
rersions have no equivalent for bhaksitasosa. 

' Thait the veib of the sentence uas asti is indicated by the agreement 
of T and the two Jain -veisions with Hni and (almost) with Bl’a, the 
oiigin.al veisioii of SP, whose aste is doubtless an easy change from astii 
'I'lio Word eva at the end is found only in T and the Jain \cisions 
and thorefoic cannot be consideicd certain; it makes good sense but ik 
not absolutely required. Therefore it is piloted in parentheses as a 
possible but not ccitain part of the oiiginal. 

I §35 

T All y kaiatakum daimuiaka alia katham ithaiainiitiaithi keMilnin 
lihavaii. sarvas tavat prad1ianasu\ liiii-' kniuto \ ji^os.arthi. 
s.idhu cedain uejate. 

SI’ 7S _ damanakah katham aliaiamhtraithi bhavan. liijanam avalo- 
kaya. ukainaya. 

dainanaka iilia katham ithrii.arthi bhavan sevate. tatliii ca. 
lip by I'J damanakah sui'osam aliaf katham ulmramatrilithT bhavan se- 
vafo etan na ynktam yatiib. 

11 ill 11. 1 (luinaiiakuh sarosam aha katham iihararthi hhavilii kevalam 
]ii|aiiain 8e\ate etad ayuktam nktam tvayii. yalah. 

So ;i.‘l,.‘14 all otat kaiatakSc chrutva dliiro damanako 'biavit, antarbliilya 
prabhob piapyo yisesah sarvada (Broekhaus sanalhii; liii- 
dlnuh, ko hi niinia na kuivita kevalodarapuran.ain.'''* 

Not ni Ks 

Spl 8. 17 dainanaka aha. tat kiiii bhavan ahuiaithi kevalam eva. tan 
na yuktaui. uktnin ca. 

I’ll (5. y damaiiaka aha. katham aharamiitrnitlii kevalam bhaMin piii- 
dlianascvuiii kiirute, na \i!^csaitliitaya siidhu oedain ucyate 
Sy A » Dmiig s])racli Briider, [ich babe diosc Gebcliiclite gohoit. abri| 
woi inimei eiiiern Hcrrn dioiit, tut dies dock niclit bloC um seines 
Bandies willen.-'’'’' 

Ar as Sy 

'T mss. pradliiinasovit, or pradlmiiain, omitting sevain. t So v. 1. ; text briite. 

' ’The last pait of So, and piobably of Sy also, represents a partial fusion 
of this and the following verse or lerses. 

Reconstruction 

dainanaka aha. katham 5har(ainati)artlii (fteanilaw) bhavan. son’w? Olrnt 
pradhamaevam kurute vikonurtht. siidhu cedam ucyate 

Comments ; 

The w'ords damanaka aha with 'I', SP, II, Spl, I’li; except that T ]irefi\es 
karatakaiii, and II inserts sarosam Both may be presumed to he sceond- 
iirv, being unsiippoited oKewheie. 

< 1 + 
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katham Is clearly original (T, SP, H, I’n; Spl kirn), 
ulmramatiiirthi with T, SI'? fed), Up, Pn; lilniraithi SP« Hin, Spl. 
It IS interesting, to ohscnve that both leadings are found m the internal 
tradition of botli Si* and H. In general 8J’« is apt to give the true 
leading of SI', but tliis is not always the case, and the agreement of 
Sl'fJ led ) and Up may be that of the Ur-SI‘. Either reading could be 
eliaiigod into the othei so easily and naturally that thcie is no way of 
deiiding the ciueatioii with confidence The evidence for -iiiRtra- is stiong 
hut not conclusive; it must go in paientheses 

kevalam seems at first sight pietty surely original, being found in 'J', 
Hill. 8pl. I'n, and (in the epd. kevalodainpuranarn) in So. In spite of the 
fact that it IS redundant if -inatia- is original, 1 sliould accept it but foi 
tlie fact tliat it occiii.s .ilso m the following verses, fiom wliicli it seems 
ijiiite clcai that So. at least, got the ciitiie epd. of winch it foi ms a ]mrt 
(toi -uilaiapuianani i.s ceitainly' derived fioin the veiscsj. And since it 
oeciiis ncithci in SI’ (« oi pj uoi in Up. it seems likely that it was secoiid- 
aiilv iiiseited in the ms. oi mss. of U to which Hin goes Viaek. This leaves 
only T and .In as authorities foi kcvalaih heic, and hecause they aie 
mteiichitcd and have iiianv secoiid.iiy fe.ituies m common, we cannot bo 
cert.iin that kov'iLiio w.is oiigin.il. It must therefore go in paientheses. 

bliiiMin is siippoitoil bv 'I'. ^'1', H. Spl, I’n (slightly tianspobed in Spl 
.iml I''! llmj, and hence i.s (citaiiily oiiginal. 

saiv.iB tavat is found only in T in just tlii«f‘oim Put note So sai vadii 
(OI "tliai, ,nid Sv ver tmmer (=sai\a-) eiiiem llciiii dient. tut dies dock 
i=- till at •') . . . These ic.idiiigs, and esjiocially Sv, seem to show that the 
..iihject ot the \cib which follows, in the oiigmal. was not the luccedirig 
hliav.in (as in Sl’a, 11, Pn — by omisMon ot the word s.m.is), but latliei 
tli.it liha\an was the subject of au asti undci stood, to which ahiufiumiti )- 
aithi w.ih jucdicate The agieemeiit of T, So, and I’a iii making the 
subject of the tollowing v’cih geneial establishes saivas (tavat) as at least 
the goiieial sense of the oiiginal. Both woids must, of coiiise. he put in 
it.ilics, as w'c liave only T as authoiity bn then exact language, tavat 
need baldly he put iii paientheses since its sen.se is siipjioited by Sy ‘‘docli”. 

pradhaiiascviiiii kaiuto is the leading of I’n, adojited by Mertel also 
ill T as the piob.ihle leading to which his coiinpt mss. go back, 'rins 
illustrates the tact rcfeircd to above, p 3rt, th.vt Pn often shows signs 
ot liiiviiig had befoie Iiini a bettei text ol T than any of oui mss. The 
sciisi) is siijipoited by Sy (einein Hcriii dient) and So (antarbhiiya 
prabboh), and by SI’a and If sev.ate (pieeedcd in Iliri by' lujanam, jici- 
bajis IV goisi old leading, ef. SI’? jed.} rajununi avalokaya, wbicb other- 
wise is obviouslv a coiinption) The evidence shows that some foim oi 
derivative ot the loot sev occiiired in the oiiginal, foi the rest we can 
be sure only of the gciieial seii.se. Therefore we print these winds in 
italics except fm the lettei,-. sev which are roman. 

viscMlitlii witli T, I’n visesnitbitaya of course docs not piove tins to 
be original. But .'lo visesiib slmws not only that the general sense was 
such but that the stem vi'e.~a- was jnesent; for theic is no evidence of 
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dependence between So and T or I’n, and it ia haidly likely that the 
verbal coineidenoe is a mere accident. The other versions omit it 

The fact that H adds here etan na yuktani (Hni etnd ayuktarn iiktani 
tvaya), and Spl tan na yuktain, is probably not to be regarded as pointing 
to anything original. The value of H as evidence is diminisht by the 
fiiiluie of SP to shou anything of the suit; and this is such a common 
stock-phrase that it is easy to suppose that it was iiiseited independently. 
It would be possible to insert it in the text in paienthcses aftei vise- 
saithi; but my ex]ieiience with II and Spl makes me so confident that 
they do not heic repiodiice the oiiginal, that 1 refrain from doing so. 

At the end oceuis in T, i’n siidhii cedam neyatc. That something of 
the same general sort occurred hoie is indicated by Sl’a tatha ca, 11 
yatah, Spl uktiiin cn. Thcie is no special leason foi choosing one us the 
oiiginal latlici than iinotliei, cvcejit the general piincijilc that w'hen other 
things arc absolutely equal, the chances f.ivoi T iheic buppoited by I’nl. 
lienee 1 pinit T’s leading, of eonisc in italics, since only the general 
sense and not the exact languago is assured. 

1 vs 7 

Oeeuis in the same jiositioii in T I. 6, 81’ I. 8, N 11.5. lip 11 31, 
lim 11.3.5, S]d I, ti'J, I'll I. y, 8y 1.3, Ai. .ind (tnsed \vi(h l.ist pint ol 
lireeeding, I § 3’>, and [lossibly with next vs) in So 34 ab. 

Ilocon«truction 

suludaiii upakaiakaranad dvisatnm npy ap.ikiir.ikaianat 
nrpasaiiisrava isy-ute budhaii jathaiaiu ko na bibluiiti kexalani. 

Valiants. 

b, 'I'P, S]il, I’ll ciipy for apv. 

So (ct. 2 >recediug jiassage) ko hi iiama n.t kuixnta kevalodarajiur.iniiin 
(the last word seems to show influence of the next vsb 

Sy dciiii del llauch k.iiiii sich iibeiall sattigcn; sondern daium dicilt 
er, um semen Nachsteii (Jutes uiid sciiien Feinden lleblcs zuzufugen. 

Ar as Sy. 

Comnicutb 

The entile text is certainly original with the possible exception of eapy 
foi a})y 111 li. 'File agreement of 'fa with SI’, N, and H makes it highly 
probable that iipy is light, for Spl and Pii are sccoiulaiily' i elated to '1’ 
and their agreement with theretore no proof of originality. Howevei, 
the change is so .slight that it could easily be made indejiendently, in 
eitlier direction-, so that wo cannot be certain. I therefore jiiint apy, but 
}iiint the a- in italics as not being literally certain (it may have been cii-). 

I T8 8 

Oceiir® in the same jiositioii in SI’ I. 9, N 11. 6, Hp 11. 32, llm II .37, 
Spl I. 23, I’n 1. 10; ct. So 34 b, quoted under pioceding vs 
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Chapter VI* KvanDplea uf niuthod <>t rucoiititruclion 
Rccoiistructioii. 

vabiiiifi jtvati Jivuiiti bahavali sa tii jivuti 
halo 'i>i bnii na kurwte caflcvil Hvoilaiaparaniiiii 

Valiants 

li, Spl so 'tra, SI* cfl., 11 jivatu (Sl*a, N, .In text) c, Hin kuko pi. .In 
vii>iinsi kini iM kiiivanti. il, SP °pusanam, but SPa text. 

Cominontb 

Since the .bun veisioiis are iiidepeiulent of SP-N, then ngieemeiit with 
Sl’a iind N 111 b establishes the oiigiiial as jivati, in all probability In 
( it Is iinpubsible to be suie ui the language, w hethcr bako 'pi . . kuiute 
or va^ansi. . kurvaiiti, since SP-N-H agice on one, and Jn on the 
other.— The liteial identity of So’s -od.iiapni.inani with the end of tills 
vs is not likely to be accidental, tbo the piecediiig woids in So point 
rather to vs 7. The two vss are doubtless fused in So. 

llefoic the next vs both T and SP read api ca, whieh i* thciefore to 
be attiibutod to the oiigiiuil. 


1 V8 9 

Occurs in the same position in T 1.7, SP I 10, N H 7, Up II .’JC), 
llni 11.41, Pn I lU, S\ 14, Ai, and So, .‘iC, not (|uite in the same 
position, but sepaiated from the pieeediiig hv a sloka and a half wliieli 
coi responds to 4.‘J and 44 of inv leconstiucfion. 

lleconstriietion 

.svaljiasiia\'iivasa\a<csamalinaiu niiinausam apy asthi iioh 

sva labdhva paiitosaiu eh na ea tat tasja ksudlmfi santave 
sinho jaiiibtikarn ankaiii agatam api t>aktva iiihanti (Kipain 

saivah krcchi.agato 'pi vuilcliati jaiiah sattvanuiup.iin phal.iin. 

Valiants 

a T svalpaiii. 'I, SP, N "vasekainaliiiani (but SPa text) Is H, Pn 
a'-thik.iin foi astln goh. b, H bhaset foi ca tat. SP, 11]), Pn Ksiidha, but 
SPa with N, llin, and T "ah. 

So (inaivainl .itmanuinpaui hi phalain sniso 'jn v.ifichati 

“Ml tu“yatv asthiiiiatien.i kesui {Hiockhuns kes') dhiivati dvijio. 

Ss Ein ti.igei Mann freut sich auch an etwas Verachtlichem, wie dm 
lliinil, del einen fioeketien Knochen gefmnleii hat und sich in smner 
Oeineinheit uber ihn lieiit, obgleich ei keinen (JoiiuC von ihm hat Abm 
del htiebsdine und Wcisc gibt sich iiiir iin Xotfall init eiii wenigGuteni 
zuiiiedeii, und stiebt \ieimehi nacli Veimeliiung, wie es ihiii zukomiiit, 
gleich dcin bowen. der eiiieii llasoii gefa^t hat, daiin abel eiiien Wild- 
esel oiblickt und den Ilaseii prcisgibt in dci Iloffuung auf dmi Wildcsel. 

Ai in sense as S\ 

( ’oininents 

In n the agieement of Tr-SP (eotabli^ht bv unanirnitv of SP, N, H) 
with Pn jiroves that sxalpa- is original, against T’s .si.iljiain. Hut in the 
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case of the two other syllables of pada a and quo syllable of parta b 
which I print in italics, the disagreement iiinong the offshoots of Ur-Sl* 
leaves us in doubt as to the oiigmal. Both 'F and I’li aie independent 
ofUr-SP', and when, as here, some of the Ui-Sl‘ texts agree with T, and 
othois with a variant of Pn, we can only guess which W'as the oiigiual. 
The chances seem to favor asthi gob> since asthikam looks like a leetto 
/acthor. --Note that So heic preserves several of the woids of the original 
(luitc literally (-liinii lipam, jihalam, sarvo 'jii vafiohati, svii, asthi-') As to 
Sy, its eoiiespoiidoiieo is also fairly close, but note how it changes the 
Indian animals, jackal and elephant, into a hare and a wild-ass. 

I TSlO 

Occiiis III the same place in T I. 8, SPJ. 11, N' II. 8, Up II .‘17. Iltn 
II 12, Pii I. 1.1, Sy I. b, Ar. 

Ivccoii.stiuctioii 

langiilaealaiDim adhas caian;iva]):ituiu 

bhitmau nipatya vadanodaradaisanam ca 
sva pindadasya kiiiiite gajapmigavas tii 
dim am vilokay.iti catusatais ca bhunkte. 

Valiants 

, 1 , SP “u\ aghatnni (but SP« text, which N ahso intends with its coiriijit 
"avasuiid). Ii. 'Fa cai.iuodaia". c, SPa niudav.ii anas tu. d, 'FfJ iia toi ca. 

Sy Del llund dagegen wcdelt laiigo seiiieii Schweit, (bis inmi ihni cincii 
Kiiothcii voiwiift (this IS omitted in Sy but su))iilicd by Schiilthess tiom 
Ai).l w.ihiciid del iibciinutigc IScbult sajs the woid means liteially 
‘•tiniikerie ’ oi ‘‘ bi uiistigo ”] Elefaiit seine St.iikc iind Kiiift keniit und, 
weun man ihm eliieibictig Nahinng leicht. sich sehi lai inacht, bis ei fiiUt. 

Ar in son^.e as Sy. 

ConiraontB: 

'Fho text is coitaiii thiuout. But note th.st Sy seeiiis to indicate agicc- 
iiieiit with SP« iiiiidax .lianas in < (peihaps this woid w is added us a 
gloss in the oiigiiiiil, or, moie likclv, independently in the arehetypes 'of 
SPa and Pa). 'l''lic Ar.abic texts contain no such epithet, however, 

I >8 11 

Ocenis only in T I 9 and SP I. 12, but in the same place; and us 'F 
and SP ail’ indepcndont, doubtless onginaJ. 

Eeconstruction 

vidyiivikramajaiii yo 'tti sadbii so 'tit ’ha miinavab 
Kva ’pi llama svalaiigulacalanad bahm asnute. 

Variants 

d, for balini of ’Fa, ha,s fdialam, and SP pindain (whicli latter may 
bo the original reading). 

The similarity of this vci.so to the preceding inake,s it barely possible 
that it IS a .secondaiy insortioii, made independently in 'F and BP, hut 
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there are so few such, coiiiparativel}', in tlie oiiffinal text of SP (*), that 
tiii^i is iinlikoh. 

I T8 12 

Oeciiih ill the haiiio phiee in T I. 10, SP 1. 13, N 11.9, Hp II. 38, Ilm 
H. 13, Spl I. 24, Sy 1. (i, Ai 

liecoiistruction 

Naj )ivyate ksanam api jnathitain manusvair 
vijfianavikraiiiava-'Ohhn iih]ia;:'naniiin.itii 
tan iiaina (ivitain iha piavadanti tajjiiiih 
kako 'pi jivati ciia»t cu haliiii ea blmiikte. 

Valiants 

a. SP vo yaj) jivati . piathito (attain) inaini.s\o, \ eon apt, intends 
text 'yaksnyatii . . piatintaiii iiiannsxaiit; H text (exeept lliii jivati). Ii, 
Spl vli^l.lna^nulva^ihhaval\a^^unalh bdiiictaiii SP alan}th\.iinniiah, but a 
text IX. 1. ''iiiiiiiahi. e, SP iti toi iha, but a text Ta loke for tajjrtdh, T[j 
.luit one ms of SP santah d, Tp. N, Sjil, and two mas. ot SP cuani ca, 
Ta I'ed I SI’, II ciiava. N hliuktx’u. 

Sv Wer iiihinvidl uiid iiiit \ioleu lebt, xxiid, weiiu ei aueli mu kiii/e 
/(‘It lebt, fill l.iriglcbip goaelitet, abei xx(‘i untei Plagen allein lelit, deascii 
Lehcii xxiid, aiieli xxeini er langc lelit, iiieht fui eiii Lubon, suiidein fui 
ein \Tu-L(‘beu geaehtet. 

Ar m sense as S>. 

('oiiiinents 

As to a, It IS exideut that the l7i-SP le.id e.xaetlv as T and Spl, and 
tliib lb tluMotoie certiiiiily the tine text lu h also, the text i.s buhjeet to 
no duuhtb 111 e the oiilx posMblo doubt utt.iehes to the last xxoid. whudi 
xxe should say xxas timu.ili, xxith SP and Spl ixvhieh are iiuh'pendeiit of 
each othei), xxitliout aiix ipiCbtioii, but foi the agreeiiieiit ot a single ms. 
ol SP xxitli r.i. saiitah It is highlx' piobable that tatjuah ii. the onginal 
and santah a seeoiid.iiv vaiuinr. 'I'a loke is Miiel> secondary 

1 TS 13 

Oeeuis 111 the same place in I' 1 11, SP 1. 14, N II. 10, Spl I 25, Pn I 14. 

lioeoiistriictioii 

aupiii i xai kunadika supuio inusakailjahli 
sns.initi/btah kapurusah svidpakenii ’pi tusyati. 

Valiants 

a Spl ..^at toi xai. b. Spl, and v 1 of SP, iiiilsikii", so N intends e, 
SI a. N and Pii sus.iuito'.ab; SP ed., T, Spl text SP kupurnsah (but a 
text), d. SP sxalpah ke°, but a text or “pain ke“. 

Comments 

In b eithei iiiusak.i-’ or uui-'ika“ m.ay* hax’e been in the oiigiiial. In c 
also it IS impossible to decide betxxecn sasaiiitobah and subumtustah, as 
the III SP cannot be dx'teiuiiued The lest is certain. 
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I tsl4 

Obcuis in the same place iu 'P 1. 12, SI* I 15, N 11. 11, lip 11. 30, llm 
II. 45, Pn 1. 15, Sy I. 7, Ar 

Iloconstruction 

aliitahitaviciirasilnvabuddhch 'irntisamayaii tinhnbhir babiskrtasyti 
udaiabharanamatiakcvalcccliob piirusapasos ca pasos ca ko vise^ab. 

Variants 

b, 1' siut.a'*. 'Pa paiiskrtasya, Hm tiraskr". V. Pn ‘’niatram eva li[isn}i. 
Sy Zu den liindcin uiid Sebafeii ist dci Mciiscb zii iccbncn, der keiii 
andcres Intcresse liat als semen liaucb. 

Ai in .sense as Sy. 

Coiniiients seem unncecssary, tbo entire text is ccitain 
I VS 15 

Oeems in tlie same place in SP (cd.) I 16, Pn 1. 10. lint not found in 
SPa nor in N nor H, noi anywlierc else. As the sense is xery similai to 
tlmt of tlie pieeeiliuf' verse, 1 leffaid it ns bifrldv likelv that it was ni- 
sei ted indepeudeiitly in SI ’ft and Pn, it is easy to see bow ditteieiit lo- 
daetois, hiqipeniiig to bo familial with (lii.s vs, eonld inseit it .iftei the 
pieeediiig as wbieli they tound in tbeii uiigmuls. Tbeietoio ] enclose it 
111 paiontbeses as licing of inoie than doubtful oiiginality 

Uoeoiistruetion 

(giuuHak.'itadbuuiindbainH trniisi sainavisaniesn ea liingabit'akarsi 
iugadujiakuiaiiHiii pavitiayonir iiaiapasuua sa Pis'isyotc gaveiidiab.) 

Valiants 

b, Pn ‘'apakaisi, and so one ms of SP, but "avaUinsi is a bettei reading, 
e, SP '’karane (ca'iiiot be right), d, Pn kiin n miyate (most ins'! katham 
npamiyato) lor sa visi". 

Comments • 

’’J’he Aaiiaiits of I’n in b and d may be light— assuming that tbo verse 
is original at all 

I § 36 

T A 12 kaiataka aba avam tavad apradhanau, kim avayor aiiena 
vyapiiieiia. 

SP 105 karataka aba avam tavad apradhanau, tat^ kim aneiia 

vvapaiena 

lip .54. 151 k.aratako biiite, avam tavad a))radh.ii]aii,tadnpy** livayob kirn 
llm 13. b| an.'iya vieaiaiiaya. 

Spl 10. 1 kaiataka iiba avOiii tavad ujiradhauau, tat kim avayor anena 
vyapaiena. 

Pn 6. 32 karataka aba avam tavad npradlmniiu, kim anena 

vvapiirena. 

Xot in So 01 Ks. 

Sv A 6 Kljlg sprach I’nrfe die Saclie, denn jeder muJB sich solbst er- 
keniien, und worn das semei Stellnng Entspreebendo zutcil geworden 
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(Jiiaptor VI. Examplen of metbod of reconv traction 


dfi' soil aich ilaiuhcr frcuen. IJiid unseic Stelluii^ ibt niclit so, daC 
wir un-, lucbt rnit dom liegnugeii sullten, was wir Lalion. 

Ar m hciiK aa S>. 

'’SI' ('(1. Iicgiiia witli otac chiutVH, which u omits, a also omits tat, a v. 1. 
of « add- .ismakaiti at the end. ■''•'■Ill) tathapy. 

Kuconsti action. 

karataka aba. avaiii tiivad apradhaimu, (tal) kim avavoi unen.i \\a- 
pai 1 na 

Comments 

'I’lio t('\t seems eoit.iiM in almost eveiy woid. Note that avayoi is 
sii|)|)oited b\ 11, imlieatiiig that IJr-SI* had it, the it has diopt out m 
SI’ The woid t.it is the oiilv doubtful one, being not found in T, Sl’a 
or I’ll, tho toiind in Sl’ji led.) and S]d, wheieas II has trulapy or ta- 
tliapv The eli.iiiccs .socni to me about even that tat, oi at least an cqui- 
lalunt, was in tho oiiginal 


1 § 37 


'1' A 12 daniaiiaka iilia 

'I', 3 so ’liiavit bliadia, 

SI’ 10.*) d.imauaknli 

Sl’a so ’biaiit 

llji f)4 IG I 

liin TJ ‘f I brute-’ 

Spl 10. 8 d.uiianuka aha 

I’ll t) 32 so biavit bliadia, 


kiyata kaleiia piadhano vapradhano- 
bhavati. 

kiyata kalena piadhano va 
bhavati 

kiyata ktilenapiadliaiio ’pi piudh.iiialain 
apiioti uktam ea. 
kiyata kitlenapiadlianah piadhano 
bhavati. uktam ca. 
kiyata kalon.im.ity ah’’ piadhanatam 
ajiradhanatam 3 a laiihate^ yat.ih. 
ma maivam v.ida 

kiyatiqii kalena ]iTadhaiio ’piadhano 'pi 
bhavati. uktam ca. 


Not in So OI Ks. 

Sv f), end Pmng sjiiaeli- (“vs 8") Dor Strebsanie uiid dei Nicht- 
stiebsanic bleiben nieht auf emei I’angstufc (A misuiidci standing ot 
the S.inskrit, but clcaiiy jiuintiiig to pradhaiia and api.idhilna.] 

ArV F^uhajis leiuescnted by OSp ji 50, middle- Las digiudades e las 
niedid.is de los homnes son eoninnas e son contraiias.— 1 hnd nothing 
like this 111 most of the Aiabic texts, but OSji fieipiently picserves 
the oiiginal rahhiM better than any other Ar texts 
’■Jip d.ani" puniii aha, \ 1 simply danianakali. llm '’ainatyab . . . labliantc. 


lleeonstruetion 

so bimut [bhailru.) kiyata kalena 'jiiadhauo (’pi) pradhano bhavati. 
(iiktani CO ) 

Comments- 

so 'biiivit with Tji, Sl’a, and I’n, seems a good guess at the original 
but can liardlt be legaided as ceitaiu, hence the italics. 
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bliiidra, doiibtfii], since found only in Tfi and the dependent I’n. 

Iviyata kalenu is establisht by T, SP, H, and Pn (l*n vane*" by in- 
serting api). 

The agreement of SP (edition in sense, and a, the more original, in 
almost exact language) with Pii (which is only tiaiisiinsed in order) seems 
to make apradbiino (’jii) pradhiino substantially certain, only tlio paitiele 
api being not entiiely certain (since omitted in 8Pa\ tlio I think it is 
highly probable; I }mt it in parentheses. H and T have, seemingly indepen- 
dently, alteied the idea by making it two-sided instead of one-sided; but 
the only side which is appropiiate to the pieseiit situation is that one 
out of' office may get into office, not the resorse. The fact that SP agrees 
so closely with Pn indicates that it fiiinishcb us with the leading of 
ITr-SP, fiom which it follows that H is secondaiy. 

bhaviiti is establisht by T, Pn, and BPa. 

uktaiii ca is found in SP and Pn, H has yatah. lii sjiite of the agree- 
ment of two independent veisions, it can haidly be considuied ceitain, 
Mnie all versions fiequeiitly add such a ])hrase bcfoic any sententious 
stanza. 

1 vs 16 

Occiixs in tlio same place in T 1.1,1, SP I 17, N II, 12, Up 11 -10, 
lliii 11.4fi. I’ll 1.18. By 1.8 (second pint), Ai. 

Reconstruction 

iia kasya cit ha- cid ilia |ii,ibhavad bhavaty ndiuo 'libimatab kbaln mi 
hike guiutv.uii \ipaiitatain ca svacestitany e\ii imi.im iiavaiiti. 

Valiants 

n, II s\ab1iav!id c, N, H, I’li va toi ca. 

Sy Demi dei Strebsame, gebuigt von einer iiiediigcn Stufo ziir llohe, 
und del Niehtstrebsaiiic koinnit diiieh seine Indolciiz von iler Iloho zii 
(leiiiigem liei miter, 

A I in sen.se as By. 

Comments 

The only possible doubt attaches to ca in ptida c. We cannot be sine 
what Ui SP le.id, since one of its bi.iiicbes leads c.i and the otbci va; 
T agiccs with the tormcr, I’n with the Iiittei The chances luc .ibout 
even, but ]>eibaps sligbth in favoi of T and SP. Hence 1 punt ca, in 
italics. 

I vs 17 

Occurs III the same place in T 1. 15 (after insertion of 1. 11, found 
nowhere else and piesuiiiably' unoiiginalj, SP 1. 18, N II. lo. Up IJ. 41, 
llin 11 47, I’ll 1.19, Sy 1.9, Ai. 

Reconstruction. 

iiropyate 'smii sailiigraui yatba yatnona bbuyasa 
nipaty\‘ite siikhcua ’dhas tatha 'tma gunadusiivoib 
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ChaiitcT VI: Examples of metliod of reconstruction 


Variants; 

a, li mIh sfnle, but Up v. I. '■Smit sailagre SPa and N also “agio, b, T, 
Ilin >.itiioua inaliata vatba. c, T, Hm ksancntldhas. SPa sukbenaiva. Pn 
jiatyate Rukbaiii evadbas. 

Sv Und scbwer ist es fdr einen, sich aus der Geringbeit zur Kobe zu 
erbi-bcn. wain end cs doin Triigcn Icicbt ist, zm Geringbeit zu kommen, 
gleieliuie es suliwer ist. einen Stein in die Hube zu beben, aber leicbt, 
iliii zu lloden zn werfen. 

Ai tevti mostly agieo in sense with Sy (JCap and Elcazai are not 
eleiii, and may iiossibly indicate a reading more like the Sanskrit). 

Comments’ 


In a the only (piestion ib builagiain oi "gie, and the foimei is pioved to 
be right bv the agieement of T, Pn with SPp, showing that SPa and N 
h.ive liPK' jirobabh departed (independently''') from the Ui-SP. In b und 
e the most mtoresting and iiistiuetive thing is the agieement of llin 
with It lb as ccitiun as anything of tbi-s kind eaii be that the agree- 
ment Ib puiely aceideiital, that is, that the scube who is ultiinatelv 
leMpoiibihle for Hill’s readings did not know the 'I', but simply knew the 
stanza in this toini as a Hoatiiig pioveib. As for his having inherited 
this leading fioni the oiiginal, the veiy idea is absuid, foi the agieement 
of SP N, and llji is absolutely conclusive as to what the llr-SP lead, 
and Pii's agieciiu'iit herewith fuithor establishes the oiiginal Paflc. Ae- 
eoidingh we ha\e a cleai ease of a floating jiioveibial stanza which is 
responsible foi the same change being made in two entiiely uni elated 
Paneataiitra tCNts.— The woid nipatyate is establislit bv 'I' and the Ui- 
SP. the woid adlnib b\ all texts but SPa, and that hiikbena rathei than 
ksiinena was oiiginal is shown by Pn (sukhaini in eoinpaiison w'ith SP, 
Is', and Up 


I § 3S 

T A 13 tad bhadi<i>ntto (em llertel as SP) by iitnm saivasya. 

SP 111 tabr.iad (x tat) bbadiatinayatto by atuiii sarvasya. 

llIii li 4 } tail bliadia svajatnayatto (Up praynt“; by litina sarvasya. 
Not in .In, So, Ks. 

S\ A 7 Dai uni bullun aueh wii bestiebt seiii, unsere Stellung zu foidern. 
Ai III .bense as Sy, 

lieconsti iictioii : 


tad bhadiii ‘tmoyatto by atina saivasya. 


Comments 

The jieifect agieement of T, SPo, and H, and the tairly close coi- 
lesjiiiiidenee ot Pa in sense, establishes every word except atmiiyatto, oi 
lather the hist syllable of that word. The leading of SP is adopted by 
llertel in T. which is obiioiisly coirupt, and the chances aie that this 
lb the original. Hut the fiisf sydlable must be printed in italics, since SP 
IS the only authority we have for it, even 11 varies. 
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I § 3» 

T A 13 karatakah “ka iilia) • atlia ’tra bkuvau kiiii kartumanah. 

SR 111 karatakah (« “ka aha)*athn bliavan kim vakayati 

(a bravitij. 


1 A r 1 karatako bhaviin kim 

Hill 14. b f bnite 

Spl 11. 8 kaiataka aha athn bbaviln kim kaiti 

Ihi 7.9 karataka aha'atba bhaviin kim vakti 

Not ill So 01 Kh. 

Sy A 7. 3 Kill}? sa^to So spiicli jetzt, was Jicf^fchrst duV 
Ar in sense as Sy (JCap 42.11 (juibn-> mine fiirnasti aniniumV) 

Ueeonstriiction • 

karataka abaiatbii bhavan kmi karfumaruih. 


karatako 


bhaviin kim 


bhaviui kim kaitnmamili. 
bhaviin kim vaktumaiuili 


braviti. 


Comments- 

The vvoid iitia is found only m T and it- oiif'iimbtv is iiioio than 
doubtful; vet it inav huvt> licen omitted in the othcis, and tlieietoie it 
IS safci to indicate the slight )iossi]nlit) tliat it is oiitcmal by nisertinff 
It in parentlie‘-eb with a (iiie<-tioii-inaik.— Othei w im> the oiiffmal is (piito 
certain (alia is g'u.iianteed by the a^ieciiioiit of Sl’a viith T[i and .liii, 
exeeiit for tlic last vioid T and Spl seem to estahlisli tin' leading ot 
Ui-’P as kaitumaniili Sl’« and II establish the loading of Ui-SP as 
braviti. I’ll looks like a suit of eumproioiso hetwei'n the two, but may 
well bo based solely on the leading of T-S)>1, viuied iiidepeiuleiitly b> 
I’ll himself Pa siippoits kuitumanah better than biaviti, and 1 then-lore 
pietci the foiiner, hut it must he printed in italiis, smee we hiivo onlv 
the single stream of tradition, the Hi-T and its offshoots, to guaiantee it 
liteially 

I § 40 

T A l.j daiiianakah- ayani tavat bviiini bhiius eii hlihupaiivaias ea 
niiidhaiiiutih. 

'I'p so 'hi av if jXe I hliiniparivtii -i-i 

SP 111 so ’bravit: ay am avayob svami pingalako bbito bbita})iiij\iiias 
ea mudhumatili. 

SPo diimanuka alia, [^c ] 

llji .'>5. 4 ^ sa aha ayam tiivat sviinn 'pihgalakab kuto ’pi bhayiit''’ saeii- 
llml4. b I kitab parivrtyoiiavistah. 

Spl 11.8 so ’bravit adyilsiiiatsv ami pifigalako lihito bliitapari Villas 
ea vaitate. 

J-’n 7. 9 so ’biavit: ayam tilvad asmatsvami bbito bhitajiaiiviiias ca 
iiiudlminaiiah samtistbate. 

Not in So or Ks. 

Sy A 7. 4 Dmiig spraelr Icli gehe dirckt zum Furston, denn er ist ein 
Kindskopf und sein Gefolge ist furebtBiini 
Ai in sense as Sy-. 

*Hm kaiaimt. 
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(Ihapter VI' Exf^iiiples of method nf reconstruction 


lieconeti'uction . 

ho 'liravit. ayaiit tdvat svaini (piiiKalako) bhito bhitaparivarn>l ca nifldlm- 

niatili „ 

Comments : 

so bravit is pietty fiinily establisht by SI’ oil, and Jii. 

ayaiii is in all Sanskrit texts but Spl. 

lavat is establisht beyond reasonable doubt b> the agiecnicnt of 11 
with 1’, I’n; it is t'aiily eleai that Ur-SP read tiivat as H, and that Sl”s 
,i\a>oh IS a secondary change (probablj' due to a plionctie mistake, the 
sounds -ava- aro coininon to the two words). 

svami IS found in all texts (ef. Sy Filisteii). Jn prefixes asni.it-, doubt- 
less seeoiidaiily; piobalily no connexion between this and SP livayoli, 
wbieh, as has just been indicated, pioltably replaces tiivat of IJi-SP. 

pingalako was found in Ur-SP and in Spl, and may ha\e been oiiginal: 
but it would be veiy easy to add it secondarily aitci SMinii, and tlie 
lack of it in T, Pn makes me dubious. Hence paienthesos. 

bhito hbitaparivaras ca is guaranteed by SI* and Jn; T vanes sliglitlv, 
11 inoio ladically. 

inildliamatib is guaianteod by T and SI* (cf I*n iiiiidbaniaiiab, Sy 
Kindskopt). 

'I'lieie was no vcib at the end. The additions of Jn .ind 11 aie evi- 
dently secondary. 


1 § 41: Part 1 

'1' A 13 karatakah (p so ’bravit) katliaiii bhaviif) jaiiati. 
SI* 112 so 'Inavit .kathani bbavafi jiiniiti 


lip Sf). f) ^ 
llin 14. 7 ) 
Spl 11 11 


karatako 

karataka 


1*11 7 1(1 

Not in So oi Ks 
Sv A 7. S Klilu spiaeli 
Ai in sense as S). 


biute kini tatia (Urn tat; tiaiii laiiiisi 

aha kathani vetti bhax.lii vad bliaya- 
visto ’yam sVcTuii. 
so 'biavit 'kathani bhaviin jiliniti. 

Wohei weiCt du, daC dei Lowe besturzt ISC'* 


Part 2 

'r ilaiiiaiiakah ([i “ka aha; • kim atra jfieyain nktani ca. 

SI* damanakah "ka alia) kim atiaviditani''' asti. uktaiii ca. 

II dainanako vadati (llni Inilte) kim atiaviditani asti. uktam ca. 

S])l so ’bravit kiiii atia jilejam vatii uktam ca. 

i*n dainanaku liha .kim atia jnatavyain. 

Not in So oi Ks 

Sy Dinng sjivach Aus An/cichen eikeiine ich es 
Ai ill spii'-c as Sy . 

•**SPa atnlpy avi" 

illeconstmction ' 

so bravit katbam bliavtiri jilmiti. dainanaka alia kim atra jiieyam 
uktam ca 
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Comments 

so 'bnivit with SP, Tp, and Pn, quite cleaily ostablisliinp the original, 
katbuiii bbavafl jiinati with T, SP, I’n; slight and evidently indetiend- 
eiit \ariations in H, Spl. 

'I'lie additioiib of Sjil (yad bhayavisto svfimi) and Sy (daC dor Lowo 
besturzt ist) happen to coincide closely, but they are jif^t the sort of 
addition that would be made in a fiee paraphiase such as Pahlavi, and 
111 an exjiansive text sueb as Spl; and the negative agieeinent of all the 
othei texts demonstiatea, in my opinion, that these words were not in 
tli(> original. 

datnanaka iiba with Tp, SP«, Pn. 
kim atia with all Sanskrit texts. 

jneyam with T, Spl (synonjm jftiitavyam in Pn), ostablishing I'^r-T 
But Fr-SP aviditam (asti). The two cxpiesBioim are praetieally svnonv- 
inuiis, and tlioic is no way of bdliiig which was oiigmal, as we have 
only two iiide]K'ii(loiit stveania of tradition that offer evidoiice, and caeh 
gives evidence that is iiiteinally unaiiimous but mutually diseoidaiit. 
One 01 the othei must be punted in italics. In .such a case, other things 
being absolutely equal (as they seem to he heie), I give pic'foieiiee to 
'r. — If jneyain is light, there w'as jiiohably no asti after it 
uktam ca is guaianteed by 'I', SP, II. Spl. 

1 vs 18 

Oecuis in the same place in 'I' I 16, SP 1. 19, N 11. 11, Hp II 49, 
ilm Tl. 49 Spl I 43, Pn 1 ‘iO, Sy 1. 10, Ar 

Hecoiistructioii 

iidiiito 'ithiih pasiiiisi ’])i gihjatc hayiis ca iiagas ea vali mti eodit.ili 
.iiiuktaui a]iy uhati pandito janah parchgitajhanapliala Id biiddhavah. 

Variants 

a, N hudhyate. h, Pn noditali, H desitati (lip v 1. tiicbtalii. 

Sy Ih-iin ein Weisoi erkennt ans jemandcs (Sesiclit, (Jewohnhcitcii und 
Hhck seine Oewiiiiung und was er tun will. 

Ar (Wolff p. 12) 111 sense as Sy. 

Couinients seem unnecossaiy, the entire veise is ccitain. 

1 8 43 

1' A 14 tad onam adyai 'va prajuapiabhavontl ’tifilkaiisytirni.-’ 

SP 116 tad enain adyai ’va piajfiSprabliavena ’finlyam kaiisyiimi. 

lip 55 13 tad atia hhayapiastave 'ham etaiii ]najnabalenutiniyaiii 

kaiisyami. 

Urn 14, bottom; atia hhayapiastavo prajhabaleniiliani enain svanunam 
atiiiiyain karisyami. 

Spl 11. 20 tad adyainam bhayaknlain prapya svabnddldjiiabhavenu 
niihhnyain krtva vasikrtya ca nijani saeivyajmdavliii 
sainasiidayisyami. 

tad eiiarn advniv.itinapiiijnapifihhtiveini vasikarisvami. 


Pn 7. IS 
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Chaiitnr VI: Kxaniplefi of method of reconstruction 


Not in So or Ks. 

Sy A 7. 5 (before § 41) \ielleielit knnn icli in dieser Tiesturzuni! bewirken, 
(IhU nuch dcr Lowe zii sieh heranzielit und ziim Veitiaiiten iiiaeht. 

Ar m scii'-e and position as S}’. 

*'!’ mss. liiiM“ minor valiants. 

Kecoiistmction • 

tad enani {hlinyilhilam prtlpyfi) ’dj'ai ’va pi.^jilaprabbavena 'tmnyainj kari- 
syiiini 

Comments 

'J’lu! phiiisi' lihnvakuluiii piiipya (Spl) seems suppoitod by FI bliaya- 
prnsiave and liy I’a (Sj in diesei Kestiirzunpf). It is at least possible tliat 
It IS onpinal, as otFicrwisc we must suiiposc that it was added indepen- 
dentlv b\ tliese tliiee versions oi tlieii aicbetypes, none of tlio three aie 
interi elated. J sliouid lie moie eoiifident ot the oii^inality ot tlic phrase, 
weie it not foi the faet that both '1' and SI* lack it, and even a negative 
agieenient between them is woith heeding when they otheiwise eoi- 
lespond so eloselv as they do iii this seetion, ior tins means that they have 
lieie jnosei\ed tlic oiigiinil with lemaikalile hdeht>. Jlccause of the 
doulits laised liv this taet, I put the jihiase in jnirenthose-, tho I think 
It likeh that something ot tho soit was in the oiigintd. 

'Pile rest of the section is \ci)»allv ostablisht by T and SI’ together, 
with tho otliein following in sense and paith in language*. 'Phe onl\ ([uestion 
is whether the oiigimil had .itniikniisi ami with 'P. oi atmuiim kiir" w ith 
Ili-Sl’ 1,81’, Jl). 'Pill* othei text*- Iiivac ddleiont sinoiivnis and do not 
decide the inattei 1 ]iiint atmitv.uuk indicating that the ougiiial leading 
niav have heen either one. 

1 § 4 » 

'P A 14 kaiiitakah hhadia, aimldiijilo hliaviin seviidhainiasya; 

kattiani iltinikaiisv.isi 

Tji hO 'hia\it : llacuna after hhudra|. 

Sr 111) kaiatakah bhadia, t\ain seviinabhijnal,!. 

SI’a kaiatako 'biaxlt amibhiplo bhavaii sev.idharmasya. 

]Il).%. 17| 

llm 1.0 ;{ j J^yxitako ’hraiit (Hin luilte) s.akhe, tvani seviiiiabhijnah. 

Sjil 11 'il kaiataka aha* luiabhijno bha'van sevudharinasya, 

tat kiitiuiin enam vasikaiisyasi. 

I’ll 7. Ih karatak.i aha anabhijilo hhaviiii kila scvlidhaimnsya, 

tut kathaia katham atniikaiisyasi. 
So 34 cd, dj ah e\ain daiiiaiiakonokte sadhuh karatako ’hiavit, siecehayii- 
tipi 111 i"io yo na dliarmah seviikasya sail. (Cf. ^ 40.) 

Not 111 Ks 

S} *' Klilg siiraeh. Da dii iioeh uieht mit Ilerrsehern verkehit hast nnd 
im Dienate ineht erlaliren hi-t, W'le i‘-t es da inoglich, d.iC dei Lowe 
dieli zu sieh heiiiii/.ieht iiiid /inn Veitiauton iiiachf’' 

Ai in ‘-eii'-e a^ Si 
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lleconstruetion 

kHDitako 'Zortt'tf . Iiluidiii, aiiablnjQo bliiiviui se\Hil]ia)in]i.svu; [tat) latlmm 
dtmitMUfyasi 

(-•oinincnts 

kaiatako with all texts except 'I', 9. 

'Iiravit, Tp, SPa, Hp, So. ah.i, .In; no 'I'a, Sl *,'5 (ed.k 'I’lie word 

nould seem well establi-ht; but since it ineielv a veib of saying and 
so particiilaily subject to secoiulaiy substitutions, I do not considoi it 
absolutely ceitain. Hence italics. 

bhadia with T and SI* ted.); H ‘-iiklie, oiiiitted in Sl’a, .In. The af'iec- 
ineiit of 'P with jiiut of the Bl’ tiadition, and m sense H, is siitficient to 
establish the oiiginal with leasoiiable confidence, the otbeis diflei only 
ne{rati\olv. by omittin'; the woid 

anubliijno bbavan .sevadliamiusva, Mith ' 1 ', Sl’a, .In (I’n nisei tiin' kila) 
SI’ ed. aib] 11 have a parapliiase. So icontaining the stem dhiiiina) points 
to 0111 text as onf;iual. The sense also iii I’n 

The lest of the pa&saf;o i.s found, among Sanskiit xersions, only in T 
.mil .111, winch iice hocondanh intei i elated , hence its laugiiago cannot be 
assumed to belong to the oiiginal, .ind it niiist be punted in ifnlies. Hut 
the sense is cleaih siippoited by l*a (Sy me Kt cs da nioglicli etc.), 
.sboMiiig that something ot tins general sense uas in the oiigniiil.— 'I'Jio 
woid lilt (.In'i IS not found in 'P and need not have been in the oiiginul, 
lienee paienthosos aiomid it. 


1 § 44: I’lut 1 

'1' 14 (liiiiiannkali k.ithinn iiliam sevamibliijilab. 

SI’ 11(i diimunukali {a"ka .dial bliadia. katlniiu .ihani si<vana1>lii|riab. 

‘"“I’ “'J! 1 dainun.'iKo . Idiadra. k.ithiiiii alnini sex .luabliiplab. 

ITni 1.0. G I brute 


B])l 11 22 dnmanaka .dm 
I’n 7. 19 so ’bruvit 


jiasya. 
linseitionl 

lih.idia, katliaiii aliam n.i se\ abliiifiab. 

Iniseition us Bplj 

So .‘^■''M•d 1(1 (oktah kaiatakenedain daiiiauako ’blijadhat. 

Xot in Ks. B\, Ai oiilj (Sy A 8 4) lining spiaeh. 

I ‘art 2 

T naiiu inay.ii Va sakalo ’nujnuUminio viiilntab. .ipi ca. 

SI’ iiaiiii iiiiivri sakaliiiiiijividliaiino lit.itah. uktum ca. 

Sl’« naini miix.i s,iKji)(, ’nnjividbaiiiio vijiiiitab. tatba bi.’*' 

H, So, Ks uotliiiig 

Bpl sakalo 'py uiinjividbarino Mjfluta iti. 

I’n sakalo ’py aniijividbarino \i)riatah. iti. uktaiii ca. 

Sy, Ar nothing. 

••■Some mss. omit t.ithii hi. 

liecoiistiiiction’ 


dinn.snuka <iha bhadia, katliiiiii aliam seviinubliijriidi. iianu maytii ( f>n) 
sakalo ’inijividhanno vijfiiitah. vklam eu. 

Tldgciton, Pducatantra U 


10 
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Chapter VI. Exampleii of method of reconstruction 


Commcntb . 

duiiiaiiiika aha with Sl‘« and Spl; the veib cannot be regarded as 
ceitain, but the iiaiue ib found in all terhions but I’n 
bhadia, with ITi-ttl’ (Sr and II) and I’n 

kathiiiii iiliam setanabhijfSnli with T and TTi-SP; I’n alho veiy close. 

nanu iiiavii with T and SI’. 

csi only in '1': hence pmouthe&CB and italics. 

sakalo ’niijividliarino vijilatah with T, Sl’a, and .In (.In iiisoit api and 
add iti), sr cd \aiics slightly. 

iiktaiii ca with SI* cd. and l*n; T api ca; Rl’a icad.s tatha hi or omits. 
'I’lio Wold uktain IS liurdlv coitain, but ca seems sate. 

1 \8 19 

Occiiis 111 the same place in '1' 1. 17, SI’ 1. 20, N II. 15, I’n 1. 22, Sy 1. 11, At. 

Iteconsti notion • 

ko ’tibhaiah samai (Iianam kiiii diiram v \ as'usii) m.uu 
ko vidcsah SMVidyunain kiih painh juiyavadiniim. 

Valiants 

c, T ('(1 with a, X and v. 1. of SI’, saiid". I'p, I’n, and SI’ ed. text. 
V^ c cannot bo certain to which is oiigiiial, since eitliei makes good 
scii'-o and tlio stieams of tiaditioii vaiy intorimll) . 

Sv Kill den eifahrencii Mann gibt’s koin Unteinelmicii, dus dim vi'i- 
schlosseii waic. Ilciin fui das Tici gibt’s I’mhciincn iitid tui dcii I.oweii 
ti eludes (icbict. fui den Woisou uiid Untui wuitigcn aber gibt’s kcineii 
Ficindcn. [I'lic word Unterwuihgen represents an emendation b\ Suliult- 
lioss the Ills, li.as a wind meaning Venuuiftigen,” and this should cci- 
laiiilj be keiit, cf KI’’7. (1 “a wise and knowing m.in.”I 
Ai in '-(•use as Sy 

1 § 4 .> 

A 1.5 kaiat.ikah (ft “ka alia) kadaeid a‘-av aiiucitnjiiaYe-ad bb.ivan- 
t.iin avainanyate, 

sr 120 kiiiatak.ib (a "ka iilia) kadacit t\ am auaYasaiapiai esad a\ auiaii- 
vatc sMiini 

111- .56.10 f k.iiatako Inuto kadacit tiam anaviusarapiavcsud a\ aman- 
lliii 1.5, foot ) yale siaiui 

I’ll 7.21 kaiataka aha -kadaeid ayain unucitastbamipiavesad 
bhavaiitam a\auianyeta. 

X'ot in Spl 111 Ks. 

So (c( Ofia under 13, also) 37 etac clirntvn kaiatako ’vadid ovam krte 
xadi, kuiivati jnatv nta si ami tad ■\isesaphalam kntab. 

S> p. 6 1 7 Klilg spi,icb [next vs; then, A 9] Dich zieht der Lowe iiicbt 
zii sicli heian uiid O' diiifte dii nicbt leiclit scin, jederzeit mit dim 
iii« (Jespi.ioli zn koinmcn. Wie kannst du os erieicbcn, daC or dieh zn 
sich beiaii/ielit und /viiii Vertiauten macht''' [Last part is a lepctition 
of the end of fe 43.) 

Ai in sense as Sv. 
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Reconstruction 

kaiataka aha: kadiicit tvam anarasarapriivesad avainaiiyate svumt. 

Coinmciits 

kaiataka with all texts; aha with Tp, SPoi, l‘n, which seems sufficient 
proof of its oiigiiiality. 

For the rest, the words left louiau are liteially found in T, SI*, and 
I’n (except that l*n has avainanyetal; the sense also in So, I’a. The words 
printed in italics I read with Ui-SP (SP and H), whereas '1', I’n have 
synonyms, and vary the order. Possibly tho oceutreiice of the word svarni 
in So may be taken as some snppoit for that woid, instead of T asav 
or Pn ayain. Otherwise there is little leason to choose one veision rather 
than tho other. 

I § 4« 

T A lb damaiiakah (p so 'lirai it) . asty etat. tathu]ii. 

SI’ 120 so 'hiavit ; astv (v 1. nsty) ovam tathapy aviisyam 

(a om) aiinjivinaiii (a'’iia) saniiiidhyain kaianlyani. uktum ca (a om u^ca). 
lip 56. 11 so 'bravit (llin sn caha):astv evain. tathapy unnjiviinl silinni- 
Hin 16 1 I dliyam(IIm&-vamiham'’)ava!<yain karaiiiyain.yatal. 1 . 

Pn 7 24 so ’hnivit asty evam. 

Not in Spl, So 01 Ks 
Sy A 9, end" Dnnig spuioli. 

Ar, JCap 43. (5 Veium ost, ait Diuiua, (piod dieis, sod—. 

Rcconsti nction • 

so ’braMt: a'ty uvain. tatlia ’py (anujunnd sanmidhijam ax'anijam kam- 

niyam vlctam ca) ^ 

Louinionts. 

so ’liravit with Tp, SP, II, Pn. 

asty with T, I’n, and a 1. of SP, seems inoie piobable than astv of H 
and SP ed.. and indeed seems jiietty suio. 

evam. with SP, II, and Pn, clearly original lathor than etat of T. 
t.atliapi with T, SP, H. 

'riio paieiitheti^ed phi.'ise only in llr-SP, and therefoie cannot be re- 
garded as a siuo pait of the oiiginal; but since Ur-SP seldom expands, 
it is at least very possibly oiiginal. 'Jlie leading of II, which I adopt, 
is partly sujipoitcd by SPa, paitly by iSPp (ed.) 

I vs 20 

Oeenrs in tlie same place in T 1. 18, BP I. 21, N 11. 16, Up II. 51, Ilm 
II. 58, Pn 1. 28, and neaily in the .samo place in Spl I. 35 (follovring our 
§ 37) and Pa (By 1. 12, inserted iii our § 45, Ai as Sy). Cf. also Ks 280 

(2.1) cd. jj ecomstriiction : 

asannam eva nrpatir bhajate niaiiusj^am 
vidyavihinain akulinani asunistutun va 
prayena bhamipatayah prainadii latas ea 
yah parsvato vasati taih parivestayanti. 


10 * 
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Chajiter VI Evaiiipleti of method of reKoiietnictiou 
VariantB 

1», '1' jMiijrtiiMliiimni. N vi<U)iviiU)daiii. Spl asainskrtain, SI’ apanditaiii, 

II ab>iin^ntaiti d N. .In Miavuti foi A'asiiti of T, SI’, II Jii yat...tat. 
Ks Hwiima eva piayena (SI*, and Ma. \ . I. pralivena) iirpab kaiitas ca 

stidaiah 

Sj Kin llerrscliei chit mcht den, der sticbsam ist, soiidcrii den, der 
dim bcbondoi>> nah(‘ btcht. llabcn docli die Weisen ftebaf^t: Die Frau tiird 
iiiclit von jedcni llcrrsobei nnd der Vi'einstock iiicht von jodein Baum 
vcihciilicht, bondern niir aofern sie init ihnon in Beinbrung koinnien. 

Ai must have reprcbcnted the oiiginal L’alilavi, and tiie Sanskrit, 
licttei than Sy, cf. OSji p. 51 towaids bottom Ca dicen los saiiios que 
cl que eb de la conijiaflia del leyede la nmgei, que non lo allegan a si 
pm mayor bondat, mas poi (jiic csta mas eeieano que otio. bicn asi como 
In vid quo so non traba al mayoi aibol, mas ul que imis aceica le esta. 

t'lomments 

In b vidvM- IS found in all texts but '1' and is thoiotoio certainly 
oiiginal .ibumstutam is prosed original by the agicomont ot N with 1' 
and .In I'evulentlv SI‘ and H have taiicil nidepondontly fiom the Ui-Sl’ 
leading) It i'- in«tiuctive to obseivc the •* Veiballhornung” of the meaning 
in Sy, this is liowevei not inainly the fault ot the I’uhlavi. Imt lathci ot 
the Syiiae translatoi himself, since OSp shows that the Ar was fiiiily close 
to tin' Saiiskiit. Ill d bhavati is clearh a Icct fac., indeiieudently made 

III N and .In 


I 21 

Occiiis in the same place in 'I' I 19. SI’ 1 22. N 11 17. I’n 1 29, Sy 
I 19, Al, and neaily m the bamc place in Spl I. 3G iiinmediatcly attoi 
picceding vs") 

Keconstiucnon . 

kopapin.sadaMistuni Mcinvantah sanupngah 
.uolianti sanair bhrtya dhiiinantam api paitlin.im. 

Valiants 

n. N “piamada'’. b, Sjd \o Mcinvaiiti sevakah. SI* N pade-pado toi 
T, I’n siiiMipagah. c, Spl sanaih pascad. d, T dhuitam tarn foi dhunvan- 
tam ('oe mv Cut. Ajqi.j. SI’ parthivadruinaiii, but SI’a api pa" as text 

Sy Die don Heii.schoin uahestehen. stehon ilinen nicht von Anfang 
an nahe. Es hat eino Zoit gegeben, wo bie sich nut eifrigem Strebeii 
heianmachten [Altei this follows in Sy A 10 and vs 11, found nowhere 
elbo except in coitain infenoi mss of S!’, and doubtless not oiiginal | 

Ar in son«o as Sy. 

Comments 

There is no way ot tolling whether the reading of T, I’n or that of 
Ur-SI’ is original in b. The rest 1 believe is certain. Cf. p. 109 f. 
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I § 47 

T A IG karatakab ; atlia bhiivan kiin tatra vaksyati. 

damanakali bhadra. 

TP karataka aha atha bhavtin kiiii tatra vakayati. 

so ’bia\it' bhadra. 

SI' 128 kaiataka1> . atlia bhavaii.‘> tatia kini \aksyati. 

so ’bravit. 

SPa karataka aha atha bhavun kiili vakayati. 

daiiiaiiaka alia. 

Up 5G. 20 kaiatako vaduti . 'atha tatra gut\n kiiii Mikayasi. 

ba aha 

Ilm 16. 9 karatako brute ath.a tatia gatvil kiiii vakaj'ati 

bhavan sa iiha. 

Spl 13 10 karataka iiha atha bhaviiu'- tatra gatvii kiih tiivad 

\aksyati 

Pn 9.11 kaiataka aha "atha bhaxaiii tatia gatva'*'kmi vaksyati. * ' 
Not in So or Ks. 

Sy A 11a Rlilg sprach Niiiim aii. os sei dii golungcn, in die Niilio dcs 
Luwou za komincii. Weiin du dahui golangt bist, wie kaniist du danii 
don Lowcn ubouoden, daB ei dich zii »ifh hciaiuiuht und znin Voi- 
tiauton inachtV 
(A lib) iiiiiiig sprach. 

Ai in Honso as Sv. 

■'‘Uoro Pn adds pratbaniaiii ova •‘‘•'•.Jii eiidr tat ta\ad iicvatiiin. so ‘biavit 
(Spl datnuuaka iiha). 

I{ooon.sti'uotioii : 

kaiatnka iiha atha bhav.'ius tatra gaha kiui vaksvati. damancika iiha. 

Ooininents • 

kaiataka is coitain, and tiha sooms fairly ooitnin lioin Tfi, SP«, and Jn. 
atha bhavuus tatia seoiiis ooitain from T, SP, 11, .In, altho bhavan is 
omitted in lip and transjiosed in IIui, and tatia is tiaiisposcd in 'I' and 
omitted in Sl'oi. 

gatvii sooiiis to me sufficiently asaiiied by the agroomont of H (well 
attested; and Jn Its oniissiuii iii T, SP is a iimch easun assuiii)itiun 
than its addition independently iii II and Jn 

kiui vaksyati is abundantly supported. The iii'Ortions in Jn befoieand 
after these woids are obviously sooondaiy. 

At the end was oitlicr dariianaku aha or bo ’biavit; it is impossible to 
be sure which. Ts bhadra is unsnppoitcd and doubtless secondary. 

1 TB 22 

Oociiis in the same place in '1' I. 90, SI* 1.23, Sjd J. 60, Pn 1.46. 

Reconstruction ‘ 

iittariid nttaiani i.lkvain uttaiiid eva jiiyato 
snvrstignnasaiiipannad liijud bijani l\a ’jniiam 
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Variants: 

b, Spl vadataih sainprajSyate. c, SI* “saihparkad, but SP« text. 

'I’he text j'' certain thruoiit. 

After tliif. vs 'I', I’n aibl api oa, wliicli may be oiigiiial but of conrso 
IS not ccitain 

I T8 23 

Oceurs in the same jilace in T I. 21, SP I 27, N II. 18, Hp II. 55, Ilin 
11. G2, Spl 1.61, Pn I. 47, Sy A 11 b. 3, and vs I. 15, Ar. 

Keeonstructiuu ; 

apa>usnmdat.sanajain vipattim npayasamdaisanajam ea siddbim 
medhaviiie nitividl«ipiaynktam ]>iuab sphnrantim i\a daisayanti. 

Valiants. 

c, 'r nitividab pia°; °'idbi" with N, H; SP "pada" (a^patba", v. 1. '’\idi"), 
Jn “suna". SP “prayuktub. 

Sy so, diiC 08 ilim Nutzen biiiigt iiiid mir keineii Sehaden, und (\s 151 
so zeiffo icb ibni kiar, dali eiii Untei nebnioii, welches veiilcbtet weiden 
miiD, ;rut 1 st, mid so liillt ei anch inich fur Riit. 

Ai elo.s«r to the original, see Scbultliess note 33. 

Common ts 

In 0 , the leading of Ui-SP seems clearlv to have boon “lidhi”, whiuh 
is picfconcd not only in N and II but in slightly eoirupt foim “vidi" in 
a good old in.s. ot SP«. It seems iinieh moie likely to be correct than 
Ts “vidab, which lea\eB prayuktaiii lathcr in the air, besides being an 
iiniieeessaiy duplication of medhaiino. .In have the obviously seeoiulai v 
"guna" and give us no help All we c.an do is to print "vulhi'* in italics 
(except the syllable vi, su]ipoit)'d h\ 1') as being unccitain, but the most 
likely guess as to the <irigiiial. 

I § 4!^ 

'I' A 17 na erihain apraptakulam vaksyiiini 

SP* 142 na eaham aiir:Tptakalaui vuksyuini. (SI* ed. vaiies 

slightly.) 

Hj) 57.15 iialiain apraptavusniam \aeanain xaksyami dim vadisyami). 
llni 17. 10 ) yatah. 

Spl 13.18 na eiiham apiaptakalam >akaye. 

Pn 7 25* ])aiam nhain desakuhivid ajii. uktaia ea. 

Not 111 So, Ks, Sy, Ai. 

■’'Till', passage m Pn oecuis not in the same place but somewhat e.ailiei, 
hefoie our 1 vs 20 'I’hat it eonesponds to onr passage is ]>ioxed by 
the tact that it is immediately followed by the following verse, our 1 \ s 24 

lie.construetion • 

na ea ’ham apisiptakalam xaksjiimi. 

Comtnents seem uimeeessarv; tlw entire text is certain. 
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Original and nnoriginal agreements. — I trust that the preceding 
passage will have demonstrated sufficiently the reality of my 
goal. I do not see how one who has studied it can doubt that 
it represents fairly accurately a piece of the text of the ori- 
ginal Pancatantra, to which all the versions go back. About 
minor details there may he a possibility for differences of 
opinion; about tlio general proposition I can see none.— lint I 
do not wish to overstate the case, and therefore I shall im- 
mediately add tliat we occasionally find what seem to be de- 
finite agreements between two or more unrelated versions, 
whicli nevertheless can not, for one reason or another, be 
attributed to the original Pancatantra. Usually, as we have 
already seen by a number of instances in the passage just 
quoted, these cases concern petty veibal details, such as can 
without difficulty bo assumed to have been altered indepen- 
dently in the same w.ay. But at times — tho not often — wo find 
more serious identical variations in different veisions, which 
are nevertheless apparently' not connected with each other in 
any way' Those compel us to he cautious, even wlien we seem 
to find definite priiua facie proof of the rcading.s’ of tlic ori- 
ginal. I’d be .sure, such cases are not numerous 1 shall apiiend 
a few instances here. I do not mean to assert that the list is 
com])lote; but 1 think that these cases are typical^ and that 
they will illustrate the kind of reasons winch, in my opinion, 
justify us occasionally in deiiyniig to the origmal even impor- 
tant and striking agreements in independent versions 

Unoriginal agreements between H and Pa.— Kocoustructioi) 1 H5d 
reads in Mullei's edition (not in i’etersou’s') of tli« Jlitopado'ta napuram 
hrasa Icjiam All tin* othci San-.kiit ■vcisioiis ot this stanza have the fom- 
pariaon of “putting a ciCBt-gem on tho toot"; hut only in llin ir added 
tho oomplonicntaiy eompariboii of “ putting a foot-oiiiaineut on tho head.” 
It seems scaircly (|uestlunahlc that this is a scfondaiy alteration. Yot 
wo find it reappeaiing ni the I’ahliivi version of this stanza, at tho same 
point ill tho to\t' (Sy vs 23... odci den FuCschinuck an don Kopf...) 
The genoial lelations of the texts make it seem eortain that tho addition 
(which is not haul to nnderstand) was imulc* imlcpendeiitly in both places. 
It may go hack to the Saiiskiit oiiginal of the Pahlavi; hut if so, that 
proves nothing except that this valiant of the stanza was known at that 
early date as a floating stanza or “ gelliigeltes Woi t ", and that it persisted 
in later tiine.s and was ado])ted hy the scribe of the H ms. to which 
Mnller’h edition goes hack ultimately 
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7’Jie J’ahla^ i has at least one vci se (Sj J v« 1 H) which is found in the Hito- 
padc^a (Ilin IJ. 113, Up II. 1011 and in no othei ancient Paficatantra version. 
'I’o he .sure, it does not occur at the s.nne point of the text m the tuo 
xerhionf., mid this is in itself a sufficient leason foi assiiniing that it was 
added indciicndcntly in 11 (oi its aichctypc) and the Sunskiit oiiginal of Pa 

Unoriginal agreement between H and Jn. — Iteconstiuction I lfi6. 
lleie the tiicky tvca\er’.s wife calls upon the gods to witness to her 
chastitv In the .liiin versions (Sjil vs 182. Pn vs 141) .and the llitopadesa 
(Hp vs 100, liiti vs 112) sIk- iccites a stanza, known clscwhoie, calling 
upon llic Lokapalas .'■pecihcallv. 'i’lie stanza is one winch, gianting its 
fiuniliaiitj to the several ledactors, niiglit veiy casilv have been suggested 
hv tlic context, aud it occuis nowhere else in the Fane , not even in Si’ or 
N, the ncaiest iclutiv es of 11. I tool so ccitain that it is a secondary intrusion 
that 1 have not included it in iny roconstruction. even in paiciitheses. 

Unoriginal agreements between SP and Jn. — I 172 81’ (yd , i. e. (i) 
and the Jain versions agree in having the baibei’s wife, who had already 
lost her nose, further puiiisht hy having hei eais cut off. Put SPa is 
diffoient; and as the variation is found nowheic else, I think it is siiiely 
seconduiy. It i.s a natuial addition 

After 1 vs 71, SP ed. (p) has its vs 84, which is found (after a short 
prose inseitioii) also in Pn, but nowhere else, and not even in SP«. It is 
siiiiilai 111 iiieaiiiiig to the pieceding vs, which is oiiginal, and was pio- 
bably suggested hy tliat, and luseited independently in SPp and Pn 

One might also mention heie the appaient agreement between SP, .In 
and Pa in the sesanio-stoiy (11 2i, they all speak of oxelianging “ hnskt 
foi uiilmskt ” sesaino, wheieas I believe the oiiginal was diffeioiit. Ssee 
page 100 If. above 

Unoriginal agreement between Pn and Kb.— 1 vs lG4cd. 'I'his is 
the eateli-verse of the stoiy of the Iron-eating Mice d. 15). I’he oiiginal 
load fvvith all vcisioiis but Pn and Ks, namely, '1', SP, N, Spl, the valiants 
aie iiniiiinoi tunt, .sec Cut. App ) in cd .as follows iinjam iaUa Imrec 
clu/cno diirnhe lo ira vismaynh Pn .and Ks lend’ iyenah Liinjniahi I Infra 
l;mi ciham yadi yutmlifl (Ks bnlahrt) The cxtiaordiuary coriespondcnce 
is too close to be accident'll, yet the oiiginal must have load as indicated 
liy till' ottici versions On the othei hand theie is no sign of secondary 
lehitiuns between Pn aud Ks, except as they both used and 7’ heio 
.igiees witli the othei texts 7'he explanation seems to mo to be ovidentiv 
tins the staii/a vv.is faimliar to both Piunabliadia and Ksemendiii in 
the toim m which thev haxe it as a tioatiiig stanza oi “ getlilgoltes Woit.” 
and Wo both of them suhstituted this veision foi that which they found 
in their aiehetypes 

Unoriginal agreement between T and SP.— Ill m), &c. The names 
of the eiow iiiinisters aio, according to T and HI’- uddTpin, samdlpin, 
iidipin, jiiadipin (SP proddipin) and cirajivin (HP ciraitij'’), 7’tie .lain 
ver-sions have uyiviii. sain)ivin, iinnjiviii, jnapvin, and eiiainjivin (i’ll 
ciraj''j. Somadovu has uihhviii. samdiMii. adivin, pi.aduin iirii]Iviii Ks 
and I’a hiivo no names 
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The forms found in the Jam versions are evidently secondary; in Jn 
the first four names aie made oxer on the model of the filth, using the 
root jiv. We may dismiss them. We have left only 'J' and SP, xxhich 
agree practically perfectly, and So, which differs fiotn them. Ordinarily 
xve should not hesitate to say that the agreement of T and SI’ establishes 
the oiigiuul. Hut theic arc .special reasons in this case which bid us pause. 
Practically all the names of actors found in the entire I’aficutantra are 
“ nomina-oinina ” ; they aie somehow oi other significant of the character 
or fortunes of the peisons who hear them. (Aiiparent exceptions such as 
Karutaka in Hook I iiiuy be due to oui ignoiance of the leal meauiiig 
of the XX Olds.) Tliia is very paiticularly true of the aetors in Hook III 
(the ciow-king Cloud-coloi. the oxxl-king Poe-ei usher &c.), and notably 
of the fixe oxvl-ministcrs vxlio form the complement to these five ciow- 
miitistcrs, and who aie named Red-eye, Cniel-oye. Flaine-eyo, Crooked- 
nose, and Wall-ear (III i? 141), &e.). 'I'he fifth of the crow'-miiiisters, Cirafm)- 
jixhi, “ Long-lixed,’’ ha.s a good crow-name (cioxxsaro proverbially long- 
lived). It seems to me hardly credible tliat the othei loin namc^ should 
not have been somehow significant. 

Hut what do these tom inune.s mean accoiding to '1' and SP’'* They 
all appear to be formed xxitli the root dtp, and so mean apparently 
somotliing like “Upflnmiiig. Ilitlici-llaming ” i&c, 'I’his seems most iii- 
appiopiiute to ciow's. What possible applicntioii could it liaxo, oithei to 
croxxs 111 geneial (of •Loiig-lixed”), oi to these eioxxs in jiaiticular If 
it be suggested that it alludes to the fact that the cioxvs in this story 
ultimately destioyed the owls’ home iiy buiniiig, tlio lejiiy is that the 
eiow xvlio xvas solely lespousible for this plan was the lifth ciow-miiiistei, 
whoso name In all xersions is Cira{iu)jiviii— the only name xvhich does 
not contain the loot dip' ’I'he othei foui miiiistei.s are not even lef erred 
to in that coune,.\ion Nor can the loot dip in these words leas-oiiably be 
iiiideistood in the figuiatixe si'iise of ‘ illuiuiinitmg (intellectually) these 
i’oui miiiistcis were exactly the opposite ot ‘ brilliant" m intellect. 'I’lieii 
only I’olc 111 the atoi v is to soixc as foils to the wise t'iiatni)jixiii; aftei 
thcii fiuitless inannderings haxe been oveiruled by his canny advice, 
they' diop out of the stoi y, to appeal no more. Ceitaiuly the anthoi would 
not have comjilirnentcil f/tevt bv gixing them names that suggest a connexion 
xxith the buinmg-out oi the oxxl», oi that suggest intellectual brilliancy. 

In xiew ol all this it seem.-i to me highly jnobable, if not exactly' 
eeit.iin, that the true form of then names is preserved in Sumadeva 
alone. The lonns lul-di vin I'xc. aie conipouiids of the root tji, to fiy', with 
X arious piefixes, and with the suffix -vtn. They mean, then, “Up-soarci " &e. 
These names are entirely apprupiiate. Evidently they weie mangled by 
'1' and SP — piesumably independently, j-inco this is the only case of a 
serious agieeinent betxveeii '1' and 'SP that 1 have discovered, which 
cannot reasonably be attiibuted to the oiiginal Pancatantia. Tin* com- 
jiarative raiity and qiiasi-Piakiitic iiatnic of foiins of the root would 
account fm tbo conu|ttioii in T and SP, on the piinciple of the lectio 
fni'iliM 
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liXAMl’LKS OF METHOD OP RECONSTRUCTION, CON- 
TINUED: ESTABLISHMENT OF ORIGINAL BY AGREE- 
MENTS OF OTHER TEXTS TUAN TANTRAKHYAYIKA 

Purpose of this chapter. — In the passage (juoted at lengtii in 
the preceding eli.ajiter (T § 34 &c), most of the versions agree 
pretty closely with each otlier. It seems tlesirahle to give 
examjiles (if jias.sages in which the geneial agreement is less 
close, hut in which it is nevertheless ])ossihle, in my opinion, 
to determine at least the gonertil sense of the original, on the 
basis of a smaller luimher of veisions Passages occur in which 
the original is. I think, doteimined hv a corahiiiation of evi- 
deuce from eveiy tw'o or more independent versions that 
could jiossihly he selected; oven after making due allowance 
for the jiossibilitv of chance coincidence in secondary varia- 
tions, .as illustrated at tlie end of the last chapter, I think 
that this can haidly he doubted as a general pioposition, 
howoier doubtful some of the iiidixidual c.ases may he. 

Ill this chapter I sluall quote examples (some two hundicd in 
all) of all these combinations, ererpt combinations of evidence 
from the 'rantrakbyayika and other \erbions My re.ason for 
this omission is two-fold. In the first place, agreements between 
the 'rantiakhysUika and all other versions, individually and 
collectively, aio particnl.arly common and particularly easy to 
locate Anvone w’ho wishes to do so can easily get plenty of 
evamples. The Tantrakln'a) ika is, as stated above, on the whole 
the best lojireseiitative of the original. But it is not the ori- 
ginal, even after its numerous secondary expansions have been 
deducted from it. It contains also omissions and substitutions 
aplenty And this introduces my .second reason for presenting 
this collection of agreements, w'hich establish the original in 
pi'cry case without the aid of the Tantrakliydyilca. 1 collect 
here more than two hundred cases in which 1 think Tantra- 
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khyayika is shown hy the agreement of other versions to be 
secondary. Not every case is certain; when I myself feel 
particularly doubtful, I sliall say so. Perhaps I may exaggerate 
the certainty of some cases. But granted that some of these 
agreements in other versions than T may be accidental and 
secondary; it does not seem likely that all of them can be. 
Indeed, in quite a number of cases here listed there a^e (as 
will bo noted) special reasons for believing that tlio T ^ ersion 
is secondary — aside from the agreement of the others. Nor 
is ray list complete; it could without doubt be considerably 
extended. 

Collectively, therefore, the following pages constitute an 
argument — and one of the strongest arguments — agaimt the 
exclusive authority of the TantrdJchyayikn It seems to me 
worth while to jiicsout tins collection of unoriginal features of 
the T, because of the seiiously distorted view of the facts 
which has been given wide publicity hy the writings of Pro- 
fessor llertol. This collection is to be understood as a sujiplo- 
mont, on the positive side, to my attempt above (p. 101 ff ) to 
refute Hertel’s assumiition of the archetype K,” — which im- 
plies the unique jiosition of T (more especially Ta) among 
Pancatantra versions. In spite of all liis reservations, Hertel 
still seems unwilling to give due weight to versions outside 
of tho ^^'llItral^h\'^l^’lk'a * 

«/ V 

• For instance, lie sayo W’AKM 25 4 : “ Fur die I'rosa von K fins ima- 
ginary secondary arclietypo of all the versions except T] koniieii -vNir last 
iinr anf den Pnlilavi-Kezensionen fiiflen Ste hi t/t Mneni der SantlttUejcle, 
die avf K zut uchgehen, auch nnr eimgermafien viuiUich eihalteii. Im SI’ ist 
sia stark gekiirzt und die llss gehon ihrersoils stark ausoiiiauder , iin sog. 
textus simplicior ist sie bis anf geringe Restc umgeaiboitot und stark er- 
weitert ” Mow the sentence wbicli I hero italicize is a wild exaggeration, 
as 1 think has been sufdciontly illustrated by the passage I § 34ff, quoted 
above, p 130 ff It is simply false to say that in HP the original text is 
not ‘‘auch nnr eiuigermafien wortlicli erbalton.” If the mss. of SP differ 
greatly, that does not mean anything about the original SP archetjpe, 
whicli can usually bo determined quite easily by comp.anng the several SP 
subrecensioiis with the outside versions ; and it is clear that that archetype 
preserved the vast majority of both prose and verses of the origiu.a1, and 
preserved it on the whole as literally as T, perhap.s. It is oiiually false to 
say that the original text is lost or workt over in Simplicior “ bis auf 
geringe Ueste ” It is true tliat 8p] preserves the original probably less well 
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The aim of this chapter is, tiien, two-fold; first, to illustrate 
the methods of my reconstruction in less, and even in the 
hast fatorablo circumstances (whereas its workings in the 
mont faN orable circumstances have lieen illustrated above, 
]>. 130ff.)j and secondly, to give a large number of instances 
III which I think there is good reason to believe that the 
Tt'intsakln ayika is secondary. 

It Will be understood, then, that agreements noted in the 
following ji.ages can be attributed, in my opinion, to the ori- 
ginal Pancatantra, with Aurtual certainty or at least with a 
high degree of |trobahility In a few cases only have I more 
serious doubts; those will be sjiecifically indicated. — It will he 
noted that the agreements a ary greatly in importance, from 
single Avords up to entire sentences or verses. As stated aboA’^c, 
1 regard the agreements which concern longer ]»assages as 
much more conclusive evidence for the original than those 
Avhich concern individual Avords or phrases, because it is much 
easier to sujipose that the latter are accidental — Considerations 
of s]»ace make it necessarv for me to be brief in my treat- 
ment of the p.assages hero. Full details of the readings of all 
versions will be found in my Critical Ajtparatus 

Agreements of Tr-SP, Br, Jn, and Pa, against T.— (1) I v«s 73 und 

74 are found poinplctely in SI’, N, I’n. Tn T me found onlv tlic tii'st 
liiilf of 73 mid tlio boooiid halt of 74, joined togetliei m, oiio vcibe. Both 
So mid I’ll liiive eleiii tiuces of the piijtb omitted in 'I'. 

(2) Botueeii II § iiO and § .’ll we iiiid in 1’ a block of text uhich has 
houii ti'anbpuscd fioin a latei place. It iiicludeb II 13, §54. vs 14, 
§§ 55 and 5(5 All other toxN ^namely SI’, N, Jn, So, I’a) join § .’’il direetlj 
to §5(1 iiiid loeate the block liegiiiiiiiig with II vs, 13 lit a later jilace, 
an ill iiiv recoiibtinctioii 

i3) In 1 § 518, aftei DusTiiluuIdhi has accused Dharmabuddhi of steal- 
in{; the money, the hittei denies the theft and ictuiiis the nceusntioii. 
in SI’, So, Jii. and I’u (Ar mid descendants; not in Sy). T has nothing 
of this, hut ']' iiieorisibtoiitly piocecds in the next sentence with eiaw 
paraxpara^ankayii rti adainCtnau etc., implying the original existence of 
Dhainiabuddlu's accusation, which has thcrefoie diopt out in T (per- 

thaii any other version wo have. Hut it nevertheless contains a very con- 
siderable amount ol it, and at times gives us valuable evidence as to the 
original, being more original even than T in not a few cases It is not 
“ oin ganv neues Work'" (/ r, same page), the word “gams” gives an 
entirely erroneous impression 
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lull)!) by ii kind of Inijilograidiv. since the words used l»y l>h. seem to 
have been nearly the same as those used by Dii.j 

(4) III §41. Here, at the assembly of the Idids winch was choosing 
a king, the crow appears and opi>oses the choice of the owl. All vci- 
sioiis (8P, So, Ks, Jn, Pa) except T state that it wn.x a crow, T has 
here avijtnltandmanatu pakumam, and we do not learn that the biid was 
a ciow until near the end of the long story, T ed. p. 124. 1. 4 four § 108), 
where however the fact is mentioned casually in T, in a way which 
seems to suggest a pi’evious statement. 

(.')) T § 425. The definite statement of the departure of Aniigatavidhatr 
is found 111 SP, 11, So, Ks, Jn, Pa (not quite in tho same place in 11 
and So). T has nothing except the phrase apatjntc ’ndifatavidhntan in 
i? 420, wliK'h of course implies the fact, and might pass as a sufficient 
statement of it, were it not that the agreement of the other veisions 
indicates that the oiiginal was inoie definite. 

(6) 1 §24.1. In all veisions (SP, H, So, Ks, .In. Pa) except 'J' the lion’s 
consent to the bargain proposed hi the othei .inimals is definitely stated, 
and in all hut Jn twliich are expanded) in much the same langnagc, 
Tn T ive find only the woids tathd kfte athite), which leave this iioiiit 
to he uiidcistood hy implication. 

(7) I §§443 and 444, describing the approach of the birds to (Turiida 
and their coinidaint to him about tlie injury done by the sea to the 
stiaiidliiids. The geiicial sense seems supported by Hni, So, Spl, Pn, Sy 
and Ai (a liiief illusion also in Ks). While the texts are not elose to 
each othoi in most of the laiigii.ige contained heic. it seems to me that 
the coiicspoiidence of meaning is close eiinf to make it at least highly 
probable that the oiigmal li.id something of the sort, tho it is entirely 
omitted in 'I', SP, and Up Ulm alone letaining — hut with some tiaces 
of the language of the otheis '—the original which apparently must have 
been iii Ui-SP) 

(8) 1 § .%(>, end. 'I’lic lion, spe,ikiiig of the assuranees he had given 
to the c.iiiiel, savs— III Jn. tat Intham fPn adds wayam eva) tynpadayiimr, 
in SP, tat Inlhani diuhyate (a hero iiiferioi) ; m So, lathuiu hanmiti/-, in 
Sy fatter the following xerse, that ks, slightly ti ansposod), leh babe es 
eingeladen mid werde es nicht deni Todo iiheiantworteii.— Nothing like 
this in 'r. 

(9) I § 4.34. Ill Pa, Spl, Pii, So, and Ilin (cf. No. 7 aliovo, in which 
Ilin also li.ib a foatiiic in coiiiiiion with the othei voisions, xiliich is not 
in Up oi SP), occiiis the equivalent in sense of tho woid stutapUrva- 
tadalapena (the se.i, “having lieaid what tlie stiandbiid said,” &c.). 
It is lacking in T. SP, and llji, tho of course implied in them by the 
stor V . 

(10) I § 590. Aftei killing Saiupvaku, the lion sits aU'.okartah samnth- 
'tvasya fSP) , cf. J1 tM'dntah su'toka, Ks anutdpartah, Spl tadgunasma- 
ranardraJirdayah, Pn pra'^rintakopo—smrtapiirvasnehaea.iut karunaytl bti- 
fpardre imyane pramrjya sapaicattiipam ; Sy Aber kiiiiin hatte er sich 
von seinem/oinc eiholt. il.i maclite ei sieh Skrupcln Uud cr empfund 
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lloiie uiid saC truben Sinnes da. Similarly Ar.— Of thib debcription T 
has nothing except as it may be consideied implied in the speech of 
the lion which follows, or in the words asrgdtgdham pdnim pramrjya. 

(11) 111 § 48. The api»oal of the thirsty elephants to their king is 
pijictically omitted in T, which reads only puritrayasmdn vdrttarpane~ 
iteU; note particularly that it has no correspondent to the idea e.xprest 
by If virfiirha im, Ka vinaxtii eva, Spl mrtaprayd, I’n mrtumsthah, Sy 
da^ wir iiicht vor Durst storben, Ai JCap in hoc vivere non possiiimis 
(the same sense also in 81’). By way of compensation T inseits a leply 
by the elephant-king to his followers, which is found in no other version 
and is doubtless secondaiy. 

(12) III § 257. By way of indicating that the crows burned tho home 
of tho owls, T has simply a><uu cirajwi yat Iftavan, tad hhavatdm and- 
khi/iltam viditam eva All others (SP, So, Ks, Jii, I’a) have the definite 
statement of the buiiiing. 

(13) III § 182 is omitted in T, whiili fails to givo tho thiefs lea&oii 
for objecting to the ogie's seuiiig the biahmnn first, before ho had 
stolen tho cattle. This leason is given in substantially identical tciins 
in S1‘, So, Pn, and Pa. In So and Pa, to be sure, it is jiut with § 180, 
wheie tho thief fiist states his iiitcntioii This simply means that So and 
Pa have coinbiiicd §180 and § 182— a vci\ natural piocediiro, the like 
of which hapjiens constantly, ami which need imjdy no intei dependence. 
T, on tho other hand, has omitted § 182 bj a kind of haplology (since 
it contained a speech by tho thief which was in pint vciy similar to 
tho one found in § 180l. SP and Pn have pieserved the oiiginal very 
acciiiatcly. 

(14) 11 §78 end. Tho phiase mamupiha nnvvdo ’sU oi close equivalent 
IS found 111 8P, (II, loss close,) So, Spl, Pn, and Pa, but omitted in T, 
altho 111 tho crow’s reply, immediately lollowing, T loads ktm bhavato 
'pi nil voda/<.«rawa»i 

(l.'i) 11 §§ 121—123, see below', p. 177 

(It!) 11 § 108. 8P, 8}d, Pn, So, Kr, and Pa contain tho statement that 
tho crow iiiforiiied tho others of the deei’s imsfortiino. T briefly, iaial 
laghupatanalena Ifipram era hiranya nrtUah (the last coiiespoiids to § 200). 

(17) II § 229. '1' mentions only the mouse as escaping. All the others 
(SP, .In. So, Ks, Pa) .speak of all thiee, .In and P,t making specific mention 
of mouse, crow', and deei, which is clearly oiigiiial. 'J'his is a case in 
which 'r 13 most obviously secondary; of couise all the companions but 
the toi toise must have escaped. 

(18) 1 § 290. Of the louse that lived in the bed of a king, the oiiginal 
says (accoidiug to iiiy recoustiuction), sd ca tasya mahipate raktam dsvd- 
daynnh sulhena ciiam kulam nayamand Uidhatt So Siil, excejit that it 
omits citam I’li has a passage similar in sense tho verbally different; 
Sy aLso “‘die biC den Mann, wenn cr schlief, behutsam, daC or es iiieht 
merkte, und wohiite da binge Zeit, ohiie daff jemand sie fing”, so also 
Ar. More briefly So, ctiam (isid alakfttd. SP contains the word bahnkdlam 
(« etra-k°) in the picceding passage. T has nothing of all this. 
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(19) III § G. In speaking of the owls’ attack on the ciows. SI* and 
Spl rdtrdv dgatya, So rdtrdv etya, Kb nist, Sy iiachtlicheiweile, Ar one 
night. T and Pn omit the phiase. 

(20) V § 39 end. SP, 11, So, K?, Jn, and Pa iill agico in having a 
)>hiase to this effect (krfna)sai pam ca (samlpe) khanilil'ctam dfftvd Only 
T lacks anything of the sort. 

(211 I § 211. Tho hoi on takes tho fish which ho intends to eat, and — 
SP hldprfdhe pdtay%ttd\ So iildtale mnyusya-, SpX ndttdute xildni sanmsddya 
tnsynm dk^pya\ Pn i,ildtalasydi.lMdeiopari\ Sy auf einein nahon Hiigel. 
Nothing of the soit in 'I' oi H. But that tho oiiginal must have had it is 
indieated (aside from tho agreement of tho otlieis) also by ’1”b veision 
of §21.*), nheic tho heion, canying tho crab, tapiastldydm aralJrnah 

(22) 1 § 562. SP Ifmarthhavo vanikputrah-, .In junadhano (Pn nnduKo) 
ndma tanikpuUali, So tnld'^efnh pitrynrthat tantkwtah-^ Sy oiii armor 
Kanfinanii; but '1' htlnahdndhavo (mistake foi °mlharo') vantksutah. 

(2.3) 1 § 525. When Duatabnddhi says that the tree will boar witness 
foi him, tho judges cxpicss astoiu.shmeiit, and then .idcl, in all vcisions 
(SP, So, Ks, .In, Pn) exeejit '1', that they will take the tiee's testimony 
on the ne\t day. '1' entirely omits this last. 

(24) I § 242. Tho beasts, inukiiig then offei to the lion, jiioinise him 
one victim *' eacli day for }oui food”. 'Die two uoids pratyaham and 
dhuiditham aie ioiind hleialtm in SP, Jl, and Pn; Spl h.is praftdmam, 
hhubidHliam\ So dtne-dme, dhdulyn, Ks less exactly, mda, and kfayam or 
haye, Sy jodeii ’I'ag (omitting the othei woid, hut cf. Ar); Ai. JCap 
oinni die, \iio tiio eiho. It seems cleai that both of these voids (or very 
close eipiivalents) veie in the oiiginal T has neither. 

(2.5) I § 239. The beasts vlio arc being dcstiojcd by the lion “come 
together” and addiess liiiii. The void mthtvd is found hleiatim in SI’, 
11, and both .In xeisions; So has samhhUxja, Ks sanielyn', Sy nothing, but 
Ar seems to point to an equivalent (Jt'ap liabito consilio iiitei so) Only 

tlieiefoie, omits the void 

(26 and 27) I §§ 90 and 91. l).miaimKa asks permission of Piugalnka 
to go and investigate the stinnge noise. The bon gi.ants liiiii permission 
specifically in Jn, So, I’a (Ai ; Sy baa lacuna here), not in SP cd., but 
one a iiis. has bhadra sujehena gavtlin Nothing in 'I’be text leads mucli 
more smoothly xMth some such jihrase included, tho it is not absolutely 
iiecossaiy to tlie sense —The same applies to § 91, containing the definite 
statement that D. took leave of P. and wont, so Jn, So, Ks, Pa; not in 
’F; repiesented in SP by the single word yatvii. 

Agreements of Tr-SP, Jn, and Pn.— tl) I §98 (in vhieb Dainanaka 
letuins to I’lugaluka after investigating the noise made by tho bull) 
contains in Jn the words damanako ’pi pmqalakasakdiam iiqatya (Spl 
gatvd) pranavtyopavutah The oiiginahty of this seems supported by SP 
[datnatiafcaj dgatya pingalakam pianamyopavvdiih-, ef. II pf anamxjopaviftau 
(both Kaiataka and Dainanaka eoine in H); and Ar Als Drang \or deii 
Lowen trat (lacuna in Sy). 'F omits ail this. 
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f2) I § !)9. immediately after tlie preeediii}'. SI*, li. Jii, and I’a agree 
111 iiiiikiirg Pifigulaka open the coiivei&atioii by asking Damaiiaka whether 
he has seen the creatine who made the noise (oi, in Ai, “Was hast du 
ausgeiichtet ^ This is diamatieally bettei than T, which omits any 
siicli question and lets Ibiinanaka open the conversation. The veihal 
agieonieiit between SP, II, and Jii is \eiy close (Jn lum dr^tam hhavatd 
tat sattiam , SP dr^tam Itm tvai/d ; 11 tvaya sa dfftah, oi drftah sah, 
omitting tcayu). To be sure, SPa omits the phiase, as doesT; but then, 
SPa also omits Damanuka's icply, which is found in T and is cleaily 
oiiginal In short, SP« is in this place obviously secondaiy, and SPfi 
moie oiiginal, 

(d) 1 § 142. See below, ji 178. Note that makes no mention ot the 
weavoi’s beating his wife, which all othei velBion^ have (SP, II, Jii, Pa; 
the whole stniy is omitted in Br), and which no good husband would 
have tailed to do under the cueumstances. T is badly contused at this 
point. 

(4i I § 207. 'J’he lying tale of the ciatty heion, told to tho ciab, is 
icpcatcd by him to the fishes, accoiding to 8P, Sjil, Sy, ami Ai In the 
otlicis we must assumu that tho fishes ovciheaid it, which is quite pos- 
sible a priori, but tho agreement is piobably original 

(Dj 1 §224. In '1' the jackal advise^ tho eiows to get a ',iiiamasiitram 
simply, not specifying an ownei. The otheis aie tiillci. SP lasyacid 
dhanthasya (’ijThS.t), SPa idjamahmyan, Jii kasyapi dhanino (Sjil adds 
tiljnmrityddeh pranuldinah)’, II moic lengthy, the kanaJeasntt n is to be 
taken from a uijaputia, Sy simplv Lenten leineii GegenstaiiJ m enf- 
fuhieii'l but Ai Wolfl veil doin Selimiiek eines IVeihes, ami so <l(hip, 
KP. Tho versions ot SPa, II, and Ar seem to be due to .inticip.itionH ot 
§228. 'I'lio original doubtless said simply “fiom .i iieb man," tho it may 
possibly liiivo added something like “a king oi the like.” 

(ti) 1 §.‘106. The SCI V ants of tho king who ha' been bitten by the tlc.i 
•“bung a light” to look toi it in SP (dipikdin ciddyaj, Pn fdipiluim 
ppliitui), and Ar (.K'ap candela .lecensa). 'I’liis .'ieeins likely to be original 
(71 1 § dlG, see p. 167 below. jif 

(8) I § ;t75. In T (and Bi i the sjieech ot the ciow is leduced to the 
bare otler ot Ins body to the bon In SP and 11 he tiist says “We 
have not been able to tiiid food, and \oui Majesty is weakened by long 
tasting.” 'Phis is diamatieallv a bettei opening, and is suppoited bv Jn 
and Pa (Pa lacks the e(|uivaleiit of dlidro nu prdptah) 

(91 1 § 4.'i4 Ilaniaiiiik.i’s desciiption of how the lion will behave when 
he secs Sanijivaka contains icatsammukliam tksnmdnas, oi vvoids to that 
effect, 111 II, Jn, ami Pa, not in T oi SP. 

(10) I § .'iOG. ]>iistabud(lhi is proposing that tho tieasnie tiove be not 
divided at ome, but that each should take only a pint of it toi the 
pie-sent. In T he does not say what is to be done with the lest. So and 
K? aic too much abbicviatcd to show anything; but SP has thCiiva 
ipkmmide (a omits ttf") HikHipya. Spl airdita vanngalianr kiidpi hluimdu 
Hikxipya. Pn (otheivvise mainly vvitliTj bhumtiu nikftpya; and Ar (Sy has 
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a lacuna here) we will bury the rest in a safe place. Since this is just 
what they proceed to do, it is a prion piobahle that Dustabiiddhi sug- 
gested it, as represented in the non-T versions. 

(11) I § 507. Just after the pieccding. No reply is quoted from 
Dharniabuddhi to Dust.abnddhi’B piopo'-al in T, Br. SI* lias ienokinm 
1 /athaha hhavan Similarly Jn. Ar Said the thotless man : Agreed. (La- 
cuna ill Sy.) 

(12) I § 529. Dustabiiddhi has just told his fathci that it is “ up to 
him ’’ to s.Tve the money. SP continues; ptfdha, lam atra knryam So Sy 
Seiii Vator sprach zu ihm, Uiid ich, was soil ich tun? Ai bimilaily So 
iiLso Spl, moie fully. No reply of the iathei it- mentioned in T, I’n, Br. 

(13) I § ,541. The crab, after advising the herons to strew fish fiom 
the mongoose's hole to the .snake’s, explains heie that the mongoose will 
come out and eat the fish and so come to the snake’s hole and kill it. 
So, 111 quite similai' teims, 11, Jn, and Pa. SP omits all, and T h.is very 
biielly. tatan la enainamaghdtat/im/anti 

(14) 11 §4 end. Heie occiiis a danse which seems to be found cor- 
rcsiiondiiigly in II, .In, and Pa, but the coiiespondenco is fai fiom 
pcifoct and the oiiginality of tho clause is theicfoio uncertain. See 
Cut. App 

(15) 11 vs 15 c. SP, N, 11, Jn, Pa vitaptam^ T ntaptam See ji. 105f 

(16) II § 149. 'I'lie oiiginal m.iy not have been so long as in my le- 
loiistiuction (which follow’s Jn); but SP, 11. and Pa prove clearly that 
something ot tho soit was here. Sec (hit. Apji. 1' i.s \oiy confused in 
its aiiaiigeinent of the entne jinssage in which this occurs 

(17) 11 xs 43b. SP, N, H, Pn varani kWnbi/ani puAsam nn cn pain- 
kalatrnbliujttmanam. T niftyuh .'•Idfihyo foi kldibi/am pttmam Pa w ith the 
iion-T veisions (Sy bessei cin Kastiat als cm Khebiechci). This is ob- 
Mously the piopcr leading; e\cn llcrtel can liaidly deny. 1 should think, 
that T IS heie secondaii 

(IS) 11 vs 48 is tound in SP, N, H. Spl, Pn and Pa (Ai), but not in T. 

(19) Order of If vss 70—72 and § 174 These tlncc verses and one 
jiiose Action cuntaiii all that i.s oiigiiial of iiioie than two jiages of Ts 
text (from A 177 to A 182, including v.sh 120 — 142 of T). In T this long 
p.assage comes after the speech of the ciow (oiii § 170, and vss 73—77) 
T thus divides the .speech of the toituise in two, .sopaiatiiig the two 
jiarts of it by the speech of tho wow This is supoificially indicated in 
T itself by the obxious way ni which T A 182 duplicates A 176 ; the 
toitoise has to conclude his sjicech twice, and docs it with almost the 
same woids. It seems evident to me that the othei veisions aie original 
in putting these vss and this § with the lest of the speech of the tor- 
toise. Keitel's statements of coirespondenccb in his Table (Tanti. Hinl. 
p. 100 ff.) are eiroiieous for this passage. 

(20) 11 §175. T hitanyo, toi laghupatanako of SP, K, Jn, and Pa - 
which lattoi is leipuied by tho boiiBC. ITcrtel assumes a lacuna, in 
xvhich the mouse .said something or other, and then the wow’s speech 
was introduced. But this is most unlikely. No otliei version represents 

Edgerton, FaficaUntra II 11 
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the mouse as saying anything. T lias simply made a caioloss slip, say- 
ing the mouse when it means (or should mean) the eiow. Othei cases of 
the soit oecni elsewhoic (e. g. in our II § 190 H says htram/ako hy mis- 
take foi muntharaho, ami in our II § 224 Pa sajs Ihe deci by mistake 
for the mouse). 

(21—24) II VSB 75, 77, 8ft, and 89. These four verses are found in SP, 
N, H, Pn, and Pa, but not in T. 

(25) 111 § (Vi. Here, vheic the hare fiiat speaks to the elephant-king, 
he would natuially deolaie at oiico that he is sent by the moon as a 
mehsengei. He docs .so in all the versions (SP, II, Jn, So, Ks, Pa) except 
T, where iio >«ays he is a messenger, but does not say by whom he is 
sent until biUn (g 05) — So and Ks lun together §§ (54 and 65, so that 
they eamiot he counted as evidence against T's version. 

(20) III vs 44 and pieeeding pio'.e. See above, ]> lllff 

(27; 111 §220. 'i'hc aseetie says to his wife, of the giil who lias been 
changed from a niou-.c J’n, igaiu lava dulntoipanna , Si’ tarn siagar- 
hhajntam tia\ Sy wie deine 'I’oehtoi, und liebe es wie ein eigeiies ; so 
.\i. 'J' eoiitaina no such «uggestiou oi compaiison; altho in the sequel 
the ascetic speaks of lier as being iii place oi a clanghtoi to him, 

(28) IM vs 80, see below, p. 167. 

(29) III vs 86a SP, N, Pn hhrh/ah, T mihah, Pa siijipoits hhrtgah 
(Sy oil! Diener und BeisaC) 

(80) III vs 91b SP, N, Pn dharmah, T hliftiiOh Pa (Ar; not in 8j) 
seems to support dhurmah (JCap [mala] doctiina, OSp el (inalj oiiseBado). 

(31) 111 vs 99 See above, p. 85f 

(32) V § 26. The statement that the contents ot the Inokon ])Ot cover- 
ed the hiiihmaii himselt is cloaily needed, as is proved by llio eateh- 
veise, y vs 2, c, pdndxiah .'<cfe Nevei thelc.ss T omit- it, or at loa.st 
liardlv makes it plain by its iast/dimpari satalcapdlo rt/uuiddhabnLtnr 
nipaliiah. Conti ast SP saltiidhrilidhamniatannh, Jn salhthhih (Pn adds 
ail pmidiuntiini gatah, Sy und dei lloiiig iind das 01 eigoC sich aut 
.semen Kojif &c. It 8eem.s clear, at least, that the othei versions arc more 
closely in accuid with the eateh-verse than T. 

Agreements of Cr-SP, Jn, and 8o or Ks.— (1) I § 2.53 After the 
lion has askf the liaro to show him the alleged second lion, the hare re- 
plies, in SP m aha, traritam agaceha lonwm (a °chatu svdmi) tam darsayd- 
mlti Likewise Jn iasaka dhn, yady eram tarhy (Pn tiir?) dgaechatu svdmi 
Also So dgatya driyatdm deiefy uktvd. Not in T, Pa, H, Ks. 

(2) I §352 end. 'I’he lion’s rotaineis stait out to look toi food, at his 
loquest. Hofoic § 353, in which the crow, jackal, and panthei take coun- 
sel togethei without the camel, occurs in SP, Jn, and So the following- 
SP net ktmcit pidpiam', Jn ydvan na kimcit sattvam (Pn fr, sattvam kini- 
cin na) pasyanU , So {a)naidpya tat In the other veisions, including T, 
this is not stated. 

(3) I § 391. The female strandbird is desciibed as dsannaprosavd, 
literatim, in SP, 1), K.s, Spl, and (ptaty-d^) Pn. T has the synonym 
prasofyamdnayd ; So dhfiugarhhd Hero T is secondary in exact language 
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(guaranteed by agreement of SP, H, Jii, and Ks), tho it has a word of 
tlte same meaning. 

(4) J § 491. 'I'he ape is “angered” by the officious biid; kupU{en)a, 
SP, Spl; cf. So cukopa, K? hhartsayan Not in T, Pn, Pa. 

(5) III § 5. The oiiginal name of the owl-king was clearly An- 
mardana, “ Foe-crnshoi ; ” so SP, Jn ; Ks has the synonym npwmarda ; 
So avamarda , T apamatda, but the mss. leadings, sec Hertcl ad loc , 
ed. p. 108, n. to I. 7, seem to me to point to an oiiginal satiumaiila (Ta 
iatrumardwiama ■, [tasya on] iatrur apamardo ndma &o.), which like 
Ks’b form would bo a synonym of arimarda(na). 

(6) HI §§ 98 and 100. 'The name of tho hypoeiitical cat was cleaily 
J)ad1nkarna ni the oiiginal, as shown by SPa, Pn, and Ks, which agieo 
on this form. It means “ Cuul-eai ” and is otherwise known as a cat’s 
name. SP cd. ([ij has secondarily dmjhai'ula, “ Long-tail , ” Spl Ukma- 
danftra, an ominous iiiiuie suggested by what this cat did to the pait- 
lidge and haie, Tudadlukatna, “Ocean-car,” which of com sc makes no 
sense and is an evident corruption fur dadlukatna 

(7) III §§ 165 and IGO, oidei. These two sections aie put after Stoiy 6 

SP, Pn, I5r ; they evidently belong theic. Pa omits them. In T (p , 

a omits Stoiy 6) they aie put before Story 6. I'liis is lespoiisiblo foi the 
awkwaidness which Jlortcl finds in tho lutioduetioii to this story, .ind 
which leads him to the eiioiieous eonclnsion that the story itself is a 
soeoiiJaiy mseitioii. 8ee p (’id, note 6. 

Agreements of Ur-SP, Pa, and So or Ks, against T (and Jn). — 
il) I §§ 18—2:1 and 'vss 4. 5; Older. See al»o\e, p SOIT. The oidei of 

T, followed by Pn and appaiontly by Spl so tar as it pieserves the 

passage, is cleaily secondaiy. 

(2) 1 § 20. See p. 84. 

(3) I § 30. See p. 84 f 

(4) I § 10.3. In the pioceding section D.imuiaka has offoiod to bring 

S.iiiijivaka into the lion’s pieseiice. The lion now lephes, in SP, So, 

and Pa, telling him to do so In Pn this speech is omitted, leavings 

a gap III tho stoiy, winch Spl undertook to fill in hy an obviously 
secondaiy speech of tho lion; its contents aio (jiiite dili’eieut from the 
otheis Evidently the Ur-T loft out the lion’s speech. 

(5) I § 254. The hare shows the lion tho well, where the other lion 
was alleged to bo, and says- SP tatra pa»ya-, U attagatya (Hm tatrd°) 
pasyatu svdmi-. So i/idiifas tarn {DV. tliantahstfiam) hthitam pakya\ Sy Hier 
ist ei. — In T, K? we aie not told that tho hare said anything. 

(6) I § 311 i (Doubtful case as far as SP is concerned ; see p. 174.) 

(7) I § 507. Dustabuddhi and Dharmabuddhi bury the dinars which 
the latter has found vrk^am.uk, SP, So; an dci Wurzel eines Baumes, 
Sy (and Ar likewise). T only kutraett ; Pn, Ks only bJiUtium (So also has 
hhutale)^ but in the sequel wo find that they really weie at tho foot of a tree. 

(8; I § 554. That the money was given back to Dharmabuddhi, after 
the true facts of the case had been discovered, is stated only in SP, So, 
and Pa, not in T, Jn, Ks. 


11 * 
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(9) III § 2(J. In the long speech of the wise crow-minister Cira(ih)- 
jiviii to the ciou-kiiig occurs a phrase which seems to me quite clearly 
to correspond in SP, So, and Pa, and for which 1 find no equivalent in 
T i^tho the ordei of most of the versions is pretty hadly confused at 
this point and it is not easy to be absolutely sure about correspondences). 
SP leads tad evam punar hravmi yuddham na sret/a %ti, samdhtr apy 
atiahi/o 'rthah mhajaimrdnuhandhdndm. So lab samdhtr data eia hah, asfftt 
rfiuam Icuhandm uluhdis tatta ko vrajel Pa. Sy Und nun, wo dn mein 
(iutaehtcn getoidort hast, ist os, niii es oifentlich zu sagen dieses : Wie ich 
ilicht den Krieg w unsche, ehcnsowcing wunsche ich, daJ3 wii die Zah- 
lung eincs Tiibutcs auf uns iiehmeii und uns demutigen. (Ai similarly.) 
— The Jn veisioiis of course could not hiiio this passage, since they 
have wholly alteied the fust part of Hook III; and in the greatly ali- 
bi oviated Ks wo sliouhl not expect to find it Ot the versions w'liere 
it would be reasonable to expect this passage, thciefoie, it is lucking 
only in '1'. 

(10) 111 § 54. Sec p. 8(1 f. 

(11) 111 §§ 71 and 72. See p. 87. 

(12) 111 § 122. The logiics, seeing the biubmaii caiiyiiig the go.it, say 
to themselves, aecoiding to SP (tats nntitam), htahmano ‘yam chaqam iya- 
jyatfim. Of. So dhuitats chaqam iihitfnhhth, Ai, JCap — consilium ut ipsuiii 
sihi aufforient IS'othing is said about their pioposing to cat the goat cx- 
ee]it in T .iiid .In To bo Mine, they natuiall) did eat the goat when 
they got it; so it is jiossildc th.it the onginul dofinitoh ineiitumod this 
as theii puiposo. Hut 1 think the agieemeiit of the non-'l' veisions is an 
indic.ition that the c(iiitiar> is moie likelv 

(13) V ^41. The wife of the hastv bialumni comes homo and iiiids him, 
and— as SP says — ryapndtlam natnlam satndhd Ihaiidilftam (so ») satpam 
ca djafad— asks him foi an cxjilaiiatioii (SP him idam ifi, T similaily). 
In So and Pa the lefeience to the dead mongoose and snake (only the 
mongoose. So) is put into tlie speech ol tho wife (So, nakulah Inn hatas 
tpaqil, iti; Sy, und was bedeiitet da.s, dafi das W’loscl und die Schlaiige 
getotet Sind V— likewise .Ar) This max liave been the way the original 
lead. At any rate SP, So, and Pa secin to indicate that the original had 
some refeieiice to the bii.ike and the iiioiigoosc, oi at least to the mon- 
goose; T has none. 'I’he .In versions are quite independunt of tho othcis 
at this point. 

Agreements of Pa, Jn, and So or Ks.— (1) I §16. Pn sandth-sanair-, 
So iatiath’ n.it in othei Skt. veisioiis, hut Sy gouiachlich, .JCap panlisjiei, 
IvF little bv little. 

(2) 1 § 110 Olid. Aftei the lion’s sjiceeh of welcome, Samjivaka rojilies 
in Pn: ynthn dera djiidpayatt. So has tatJietf, and Sy says Snzhyg daukto 
ihin. 'I'ho other versions do not represent Samjivaka as saying anything. 
But this might not impossibly be an independent addition in the three 
veisioii-s. 

(S) 1 §196 end The jackal, speaking to tho two crows whose young 
have been eaten by the .sei pent, says in Spl naira vtfaye tni&dal} karyalf. 
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nunam sa lubdho nopayam antarena vadhyah sydt Pn similarly. Kb samai- 
vasthi sarpo 'yam vvnalofyati Sy Huche viehuehi Mittel uud Wege (=up(iya), 
dio Schlange zu t6ten, ohne dicli selliat znginiide zn ricliten. 

(4) 1 § 266. Jn, So, and Ai say that after compassing the lion’s death 
the hare returned and told the story to the othei animals. This is omitted 
in the othei versions, even in Sy, they end nith the lion’s death. 

(5) 1 i?373. In Jn, So, and Pa the cion, Biienkmg to his fellow-con- 
spirators, develops his ]i]<‘in for compassing the camel’s death in similai 
toriius. It IS omitted altogether m SP and merely hinted at in 'F. Pa and 
So are particularly close to each other, and the oiiginal may have heeii 
more like Pa than like Jn, nhich 1 have peiforce adopted in the rccon- 
sti notion, since it is the only piose Sanskrit veision available. 

(6) 1 S 4.3a This section, in which the male straiidbird leassiiies his consort 
aftei she has ovprest hei fears in the foim of two stoiies, is found only in 
Pn, So, and Pa; its oiigiriality is not ceitain but seems to mo highly jirobable. 

(7) 1 4.36. The female strandbiid alludes to the fact tliat she had 

picdictcd the disaster, in So yan mayohtam ahhui tava, Spl katJiitam iisin 
mayd 1e, Pn iiktas tvam asaLrn maya, Sy Ilabc ich es doch kominen sohen 
und hei Zieiten zu dii gesagt, Ai similarly. No such pluabc in T, SP, 11. 

(8) I § 513. Dnstabuddhi motivates his dosiie foi money by saying, 
So nsti me vyayah, Spl bahuJculumba vayam vtttabhavat sidimah, Sy Ich 
blanche baies Geld zuni I'erausgabcn, Ai similaily. Othois omit this. 

(!)) II §103. 'Flio asw'tic tells his guest that he was making a noise 
only to seme away the mouse (of which ho has spoken in tlio piecediug 
soctionl; so distinctly Ju, 8o, Ks, and in Pa mingled with the piecoding; 
ill T, SP, II only implied 

(10) 11 §199. Only Spl, Ks, and J’a sjiccitically mention the fact that 
the crow calls ujioii the mouse to free the deer. Of eourso this n, im])licd 
111 the otheis, and the detiuitc statement may bo an ludejiendeiit expansion 
111 the tliiee veisioiis. 

(11) 111 §101. Neither T nor SP quotes any words as sjtokon by the 
haic iuid the )i.‘iitiidge to the cat in asking him to be then judge. Jn 
lepresout thorn as saying- bhos tapasvm dhariiMde'iuka, iivayor vtvddo var- 
iate, tad dharma^iistradvdrenasmnkam (Pn °kasit endvayor) nimayam debt 
So sp-tu ndu bhagavan nyayavi (Biockhiius nynyyam') tapasvi tium hi 
dhdrmikah Sy Wir haben einen Rechtshandel mitoinaiidcr, daiuin bitten 
wir, Bci unser Bichtei. Ai undoubtedly agreed with Sy oiiginally, HOino 
versions, evidently Becondaiily, have no direct quotation. 

(12) III § 18t). The thief and the ogie fall to quaireling about which 
shall attack the brahman iiist. Then, Pn evavt srulvotthdya brahmanah 
sdoadhdno bhutve^tadevatumantradhydnenatmunam ralfasad ndgumalagu- 
d'tna ca cuurdd goyagam rarakfa So utthayattahrpane ca tasmin rak^oghna- 
japini, brahmane Ks iipras tayor idam irwtvii baiamantrdtr jaghdna tdu. 
Sy Und dci Asket eiwachte samt semen Hansgenossen aus dera Schlafe 
und sie standen auf. T docs not attribute any action to the brahman 
at all; in SP w'o find what are apiiarently vaiious secondary attemjits 
to fill the gap, quite different in the diffeient mss., and none resembling 
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the original as determined by Jn and Kp (very close to each other), and 
partly also by I’a. 

(13) III g 196 end. The carjientei, after telling bis wife that he is 
called away on bnsineH.s, adds in Jn tatra diniini kattnl lagtiyanti tat 
tcayii I mat pdthei/nm mama yogyain mdheyam (Sjil iMryam). So tat tvayd 
mama saktuidi patheyam diyatum tft Hy daruni riclite tnii den Proviaut 
{paiheyam, identical uord in So and Jn) her frir so und so vicl I’nge 
{dmuni katicil), dafi ich ihn init mir fuhie. Nothing of this in T, SP. 

Agreements of Ur-8P and both Jn Torsions, against T.— (1) KM 
vs 3. 'I'hia 18 found in SP, N, II, Sjtl, and Pn, but not in T 

(2) 1 vs 6. In c, SP best ms leads era, with Jii (but SP ed. with N 
and H hhtiviuu, so that it is piobably inoie likely that Ui-SP road 
hhiimau)-, T has nara. — In d, SP, N, II, Sjil and Pn vdnaiah\ T maikatuh. 

(3) 1 vs 8. Found in SP, N, 11, Jn; not in T. 

(4' I g 40. SI’, Jn bhito hhiiapattiarni ca‘, T hhlrui ca bhirupanvarai 
(ft ^‘part") ca (same sense, but unoiiginal language). 

(.b) 1 vs 21. SP, N, Jti dhunrantani, '1' dhuitam tarn, see p 109. 

;6) 1 §49 SP .In durdiadliya ht (SP cd. omits hi, but a has it) nara- 
pafai/ah (Jn idjdnah, SP ed. »ifp«ft); T durdroha< ca (p ht) narapntayulii 
So duKisadiJi ca (Huidh, Sy os 1 st scbwci, eiiiciu Ileiiscbex zu dienen. 

(7) 1 vs 40. Found only in II and Jn: not quite at the same )ilace; of doubt- 
ful oiiginality, Miico it might easily have been suggested b} the context 
and iiiseitcd indciicndcntly in II and UrSjd. 

(8) I § <i2. SP, 11, Jn avajnif, T anudarah (synonym). 

(9) 1 vs rili. In d, 'r has uhtydm, foi SP, 11, Jn vikramam, ubich 
bcouih better. Pa (Sy bekuegt = haioli tikiamam'i) seems rather to suppoit 
the iion-'r veision. but is peiluips not decisive. 

(10) 1 § 309. SI’, 11 siiihah {SVa ptngalaka aha H idjdha)’ hathamaxdv 
jiMtavyo di ohabiiddhir tU Pn pmgalaka aha latham jiieyo 'sdn viayd 
diintnhuddhir iti, has casya yitddhamargah. lU. 8pl pmgalaka (ilia hho da- 
maiiaka, hah piatyayo 'tra vifaye yatah sa mamopari duftahuddhih.- 'Sot 
111 Hr, I’a. '1' only pinqalaka dhu hhadra las tasi/a yuddhamuiga iti 

(11) 1 vs 98 all SP, N, n, Jn, T. hhdoasniqdhuir {tor hhCwa, SP citrom, 
piajiiaih, N, H t'ljfmfh; T snigdhdir era) upalrtam api {T hy upalrli- 

qnndir) deesyatum eti (Spl ydlt) himcic (T hasctc), chuihyud (SP, N, 11 
salsdd) anqdir apalptam apt (T apakrU-^atuih) piltim evopaydtt (Sjd vaiies). 
ITi-SP and Jn agree in the main against '1'. 

(12) 1 vs 140 b. SI’, Pn paths na yuutt ye, N tacanam na ydnli yo 
(lead ye), Spl lut ydnU ye paths, T na ydnti vartmand. 

(13) I vsl64li. SP, N, Jn yatra hhddanti muffakdh (Spl °tkdh), 'I' Ihd- 
date yatra musahah 

(14) II § .57. SP, H hiranyakah (SPa adds dha; H him ednyat foi /it®) 
'•nlrupakso hhavdti asmdlnm iilfam ca (H cditat). Jn htranqa{l'a) Shw hhos 
tvayd rdinnd Saha katham {Vnkatham before trai/d) miiiti ttn karomx. vklaru 
ca - Not ill the others. 

(16) 11 §172. SP tad hhadra hftc 'py arihe samtapo na loruniyah II 
iti matrd switdpi) 'ithaiul'-o ’yam (?) tvayd na laitavyah Jn tad hhadra 
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h%ranya(ka) eeaiA jHatva dhanavtfaye (Pn adds tvaya) saiAtapo -samtofo) 
na kiiryah, uk(am ca —Not in otheis; T is here very much confused. The 
verbal correspondence is too close to be accidental, in my opinion. 

(16) 11 § 173. Like the preceding, found only in SP and Jn (this time 
not in H), and corresiinndiiig only in geneial sense, not in exact language; 
but jiretty surely original, in niy opinion. See Crit. App. 

(17) 111 vs la. SP, N, Jn purmmrodhitasya (N T purvaparfiji- 

tasya. 

(18) III vs 65 c. SP, Jn pnyaktlraka bhadiam te (N ivatprasadat tato 
Wiadra); T (only in |3) priyas edrti ca (v. 1. pnyah eduro ’pi) hhadra tvaiii 
(v. 1. tmm hhadra) 

(19) HI vs 80b. SP, N, Siil vajrapiUavt^tne , Pn vdkyatajram^avie’, 1’ 
vdkravnkynmpnne Sy probably reflects the woid vajra with “einWoit 
. . . das Bchlimnier war als cine Pfeilspitze.” 

(20) V vs 3a. SP, N, Jn lupattjndkim (SI‘ ed °nam, v. 1. °tam)\ T kii- 
mattjnatam 

(21) 11 vs 72a. '1', Jn dcineiia tulyo nidhtr (T vtdhir) asti ndnyah\ SP, 
N na danaiulijo ntdhir asti kasett mdin ih lutiiusieally better than itdht\ 
“there is no tieasurc-stoic like generosity”, that is, giving away money 
is the best kind of hoarding One T ins. collects to nidhir. 

Agreements of Pr-SP and Spl, against T (and Pn).— (1) KM vs 1. 
Not in Kielhoiu-Ilulilor’s edition, but in mss. of Sjil according to lleitel. 
Ill c llertel says that Sjil has itdufc with SP, N, against 1' mithaie 

(2) KM vs 4. Pound in SP, N, Spl only. 

(3) I § 3](). Daiiianaka, speaking to Sainjivaka, says in SP« and H yady 
apt t<ijavt<vdso na kathaniyah, iaChdpt. Spl mitra, namtndm vtacdndm 
mantrahhedam kartuni na yujyate. (verses inseited.) taihiipi Nothing of 
tins in '1', Pn; it is very possibly represented in Pa by Sy Es ist ctwas, 
was man nicht ofientlich sagen daif. Ich hahe es nicht gesugt, weil ich 
niclit meiiien oigenen Scliaden suchen wollte. ('I'liis seems not to bo found 
in Ar.) 

(4) I 336, 339, 342 &o., 381. The u.uue of the camel in Stoiy 8 is given 
in SP and Spl consistently as Kathanaka In T it is usually h'rathanaka, 
but one ms., p, reads kathanaka in § 381. In Pn it is legularly i ikata, in 
H vaiiously citrakama, '‘eaina, or chidrakania , Pn and II aie obviously 
secondary. Besides the vaiiant of ms. p in §381, I find other evidence 
that T goes back to a reading kathanaka In § 339 '1' reads vayaso ’liravit 
ukhydtananwftro ’yam tti llertel lendeis Das ist eiu Kamel; es hat niir 
[diesen] semen Nainen genannt. But it seems to me that the woids can 
haidly mean this. They seem to mean, taken uatuially: “'I'his is a camel 
named Akhyata.” 1 think clkhyata can only be an equivalent, or a blundering 
substitute, for the oiiginal kathanaka Botli aie undeistood as meaning 
something like “ Fabulous the camel is distinctly said to be an unheard- 
of and “ridiculous” beast to the lion and his letainers. Pn’s version of 
§ 339 is based on T, and is an attempt to rationalize it: mtro ’yam lake 
prakhydtandmii, “ this is a camel, his name is well-know'n in the world.” — 
Note furthci 'l'’s text § ,352, when) the name Irathanaka is first mentioned 
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evam ulrlm (i^ te ’py uWulya krathanakena saha vanantaram pravi^h. 
As if the camel’s name wore alioudy known! (Hortcl feels constrained to 
put ill a footnote in his translation: ‘‘Dies ist also dei Name des Kamels”; 
he evidently recognizes the harshness, without being quite willing to 
admit it 0])eiilv.) But T has not previously mentioned the camel’s name— 
unless my Intel pi etation of §339 is coirect. In any ease T’s version is 
ineonsistent with itself. Either (as I think) it uses a corrupt foim of the 
name in §339, or (as Heitel thinks) it mentions no name before § 3f)2 
but there speaks as if the name had been previously mentioned.— The 
name krathanaka is tneaningless, iii any ease, and can hardly have been 
the oiigiiial foim. It seems to me vei,v eleai that the original had kntliii- 
luda with SP and Spl. 

(h) 1 \s 171d. '1', Pn krli/am (meti really infciioi) for SP, N, H, Spl krtam. 

Agreements of Tr-SP and Pn, against T (and Spl).— (1) 1 §4. SP, 
I’ll Mirihaimliah piativaKnti swa; T, Spl siefthrputio (Sjil vantkpuho) ha- 
hhnva (Jf. [>. 88 above. 

(‘1) I V'? 5 Found in SP, N, II, Pn- not in '1', Spl, pcihaps leflectcd in 
So and Pa. See p. HI above. 

(.3) 1 \ » 16 Found in SP (ed ) and Pn at the same place, but nowheic clso 
l,iiot in N, 11, and not even in SPa); veiy likely a hecondaiy insertion, siiieo 
it i< a vei’Mi that might ousily have been siiggof'ted by the preceding one. 

(4) 1 §214. 'I'he heron lofeis to the eiab’s flesh as upitim in SP, II, 
Pn only. (In Pa the mitiie hcction i' omitted, it is gieatly lediieed in Bi.) 

(6) 1 § 267. SP, II, Pn sretchayd (11 trecchatah) pravartaU\, T techuit 
pracartitum. Otheis failing. 

(0) I Vb 82 ab. SP, N, II, Pn tut karma ijan nirmnlam ('1' yat hlu^alam)', 
SP, N, II, Pn sa matiman (,T m ca pwnan) yah mdhhtr abhynicyute 'I'lie 
verBC oeeiiiN al-o in Pa. 'I'lie fust pliia»e seeniB not to be found in Sy; 
as to Ai, 'Wolff h.iB “ die beste Unteiiieliiniing die, welchc da-, eitieuliehste 
Elide iiinimt, which might conceivably be yat kdu'^alavi, but might al.-,o 
be a slight mi, sundei standing of yan mrmalam 'I’lio Pa veisiuiis of tlie 
second jihiasc liuidly help u.s to decide, a.s tlie\ aic eonfusod; but JPap 
has bona \cio tiimii in artifieiis peimanet lustoriim; Derenbourg justly 
obseives that “in artitieiis” is obseuie in meaning, does it .somehow oi 
otliei lepieaoiit confusedly nmtiman'i 

\1) I ss 9‘2a. SP, N. H, Pn drddhyamCmo nrpaUh prayatmd\ 'F dra° 
buhuhhih prakdtdtr. 

(8) 1 Vs 10.3 cd. SP, N, Pn noftam krtam akrtajiie naffam dcikfinyam 
ayuuajhe (Pn, SP v. 1 anahhijne). 'F nafto gmo'gimajne naP ddP alrlajne. 

(9) 1 § 32S. SP, 11, Pn, and 'F are all verbally veiy close to each othei. 
'File word vunmadhwah of the oiigiiial (SP, H, Pn) is coriupted in T. 'I’lie 
coriuption is somehow connected with the fact that in Pn it is pieceded 
by the word aduu Foi these two words 'F (ed.) has simply ddeiu madhwah, 
omitting idn-, vv. 11. ot 'F mss. are iiduvatmadhwrdh, udav ntmaharah 

(10) I vs 125 d SP, N, lip sa krcchre 'p% na sidah; SP* sa kfcchre^i! ava- 
lidatt, Hin kfcehrenapt na Pn tm sa krcchre^u si'" — 'F saphaliis tasya 
buddhaynh —Pa gives no help. 
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(11) I vs 171 e. SP, Pn prabadhttdir (SP ed. aprahaP)', Tpipadtatr. 

(12) I v&173b. See above, p. 88. The SP, N, H, Pn Aerhioii forms a 
better parallel foi pada a. 

(13^ II §62. SP, Pn pratydyiio, jnobably siippoited by Pa, Jif; H ap- 
yay%to\ T mss. pratya* tliito. See p 93 f. 

(14) II As 36. SP, N, Pn iidsam, 'i' sthdmm, in a; SP, N, Pn hhagnamananh, 
'F mdnahinam, in b. 

(15) II vs 54cd. Pn samctnMam tv iiugadham dturam hi ktm ndmamattena 
katoty arogam So Ui'-SP (nitli vanoii.s va'. 11.) exeopt na ibi kvfi, and for 
aturam hi, N, II dturdndm, SP dturdvijo, SPa "yaw/ — 'F ulldqhuyaly dturam 
dunadham hi kvn ndma° Ihavaty arogah. 

(16) 11 Vh 55. SP, N, H, Pn adhyavasdyahhiroh, ’T aryava°, in a. SP, N, 
11, Pn aitham, 'F andhyam, in <1. See p. 105. 

(17) 11 AS 61. SP, N, H, Pn sdhasac ca parihinam i^nam) in b; pramadvva 
h% vrddhapaHni \n e. 'I' pdurumvihinam (so Avith a), and irddham tva paltm 
pramadd. 

(18) II A.s04e. SP, N, Pn valmilMKfngoHadr^am ca sadd (SP, N mahd-) 
nagendram 'F °^iLhatam foi "sadfsam (’F is inhiii'ieally infeiioi). 

(19) II vs 69. Found only in SP, N, H, Pn. 

(20) II § 207 SP and Pn liegin tlio doei’s stoiy in the same wnj ; 'F lias 
a long tiMOiigiiial insoition. See Out. App. 

(21) II a's 9]. Found only in SP, N, 11, Pn. 

(22) 111 As 74b. SP, N, Pn rajah pa'>yaty asamlrld\ 'F ra° pairyati 
cakfufd (a lectio faalwr). 

(^23) 111 AH 81b SP, N, Pn kdldpeifti hrdayanihttavi (N °le)\ 'F Idlaldnkii 
pihilannyano Cf. Ks (following T), kdlakdnkfinn. 

(24) III V8 90. T tiansposes padau a and b tiom tlio ordei in AAhieli 
they aio found in SP, N, Pn. 

Agreements of Ur-SP and Pa.— (1) I § 3 SP, H dakfxndpathe, BUjiported 
by Ai Dstb’ (lacuna in Sy); 'F, Spl, K» ddknndtye janapade, Pn "tyemi 
''padeifw, So nagare kvacxt. 

(2) T § 7, ill 8t clause. SV iatrdlahhamdnasya na kimdd asH H similarly.' 
Ar (lacuna in Sy) Doiin aaciiii or nielit eiwubt und kein Vennogen liat, 
hndet or keinen Lobeiisiintcilialt. 'Fins clau'-e is obviously required by 
tlio logical devclopniciit of the theme. It is nevertheless omitted in T, 
evidently by accident, and also in Pn, which heic folIoA\.s 'F. Spl and lir 
omit the entile section, so that nothing can be argued from tlioii silence. 

(3) I vs 67 a. SP, N, II mi/adigdhasya hhaklasya (AvitU av. 11.); 'F, Pn 
kantakasya ca (tw) bhagnasya. Pa supports SP, N, H. Sy Kin aiigefressener 
Zalm (= pada a) und eiiic faule Speise; Ar similarly. 

(4) I vs 96 a. SP, N vaidyavidvajjanumutyd , T vaidycmmvatsardmdtyd. 
Not in Sy; but Ar proves that tiie oiiguial was “scholars” and not 
“ astiologoiB ” (OSp los tedlogos de la Icy). OSp also reproduces very 
well the othei tAVo membeiB of the compound; cualquior de los vasallos 
al seiior, o de los fisieos al onfermo. 

(5) I vs 118. A A'erse in SP, N; prose in 'F, Pn; equivalents in So, Pa; 
and a difierent A'eiso of siinilai meaning in Spl. 'Fhoio are tAAO indications 
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fliat Pa’s oii^inal probably agreed with SP, N. First, Sy begins “Und es 
hci/lt ja” (Ar siiinlarly;, wliieli is a favorite way of introducing what 
was originally a verse. Secondly, the “Kadaver” of Pa (see Ciit. App.) 
points to pit f tana- {viltamgatr, or the like) ot pirda b of SP, N, no equi- 
\alent ot which is found in the other Skt. versions. 

(6) 1 § 459. Only in SP, H, and Pa is it stated that Karataka and Da- 
inaiiakn went to visit the lion at this point. But it seems that they must 
lejircsent the original, ami that the other veisions inust have carelessly 
omitted the statement, since the two jackals are present later on at the 
battle between the lion and the bull, in all version, s. 

(7) II Vh 11. A v'cisc ill SP, N, H; prose, and briefer, in T; omitted in 
Ju and Ur. The vcision of Sy seems to support SP, N, and II; see my 
Cut Apji. 

(8) ll § 233. See above, p. 87 f. 

t9) III §§ 78 and 79. In SP, H, and Pa the clepliant-kiiig addresses the 
moon with apologies and pioinises (in luiigiiage that is unusually close). 
This is what vie natuially expect, it is what the elephant had come foi. 
In '1' (followed by Pii), nltho the elephant hr*!! make.s obei-ance to the 
moon, or, in I’n, apologizes to it, nevertheless his speech i» addiest to 
the half, not to the moon In Spl, Ur no speech is mentioned. 

(10) 111 §102 end. Attei the tricky eat says he cannot hear well be- 
cause of age and deafiicsH, SP and Pa say that the hare and the partridge 
drew iiearei. SP tatas tau mkattbhuya kaihayttiah\ Und so mlliorteii 
sic sieh noch uin eln Kleines und erzahlteii ihren Ueehtshandel mit laiitei 
Stimine Snnilaily Ar Otheis nothing. Cf next. 

(11) 111 § 103. Just utter preceding. SPa tatas taimmntdhanartham vis- 
rd'tam upapadai/atd dadhikai nena dharmii'^asti ain piithitam. Sy £r aber 
sjnach zu ihiieii, damtt sie Zutrawn zu ihm fajiten und herantralen —Tlio 
italicized words are represented nowhere else, hut seem to be original. 

(12) 111 vs 53 c SP datjdham dumnalenapi (and so N intends, corruptly). 
'1', Jn tacH duruktam hihhatsavi Probably leiireseiited in Pa. Sy Ubei- 
handnehiiieiidos Feuei kann mit Wassei medeigeschlagen weideii, [then 
expaiisioi),] iibcr Vorbittei ung |JC.ap ignis veio inimicicioj laht .sich niit 
nichts ansloscheii noch hcruhigen. T and Pn have no mcutioir of tiro 

(13) III vs 92. T (p; omitted in «) puts pada a ot SP, N last. Ar begins 
with what is piida a of SP and N, but pada d of T. But since Pa fie- 
qucntly transposes, this, can hardly be regarded as conclusive proof of 
the originality ot SP, N. 

(14) III vslOOcd. SP, N buddhir buddhtmatotiir?U\ hanyad (SP hanti) 
raiftiam (so SP«, N; SP ed. rdjyamt sarafukam 'T pi djnena tu matth Iftpta 
hanyad qarhhagatCin apt Pa supports SP, N’ Sy Ein Klngei aber ver- 
nichtet dmeh soiiio Khiglieit ciircu Koiiig und Bein Land. 

(15) I\ § 8 SP sa?ta;iaciipalnd-, Sy Bei seiner Narrischhoit. Nothing of 
this sort in T. 

(16) IV § 42, end. The ape says to himself, in SP ka^ant, nafto ’snw; 
irddhatoe ’py ajiUndnt/atmphalam anubhavdmt. kim ca. Sy is fragmentary; 
Ar .Mas, in spite ot my iiiaiiv years greediness has cast me into an abyss 
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of misfortunes. He was right who said. — T has no speech. So has a speecJi 
to a ditFoient effect* hantSitadartham iinitah papenShatn ihSmwnS. 

(17) IV vs 14. Found (immediately after the preceding) only in SP, N, 
and Pa (Ai). 

(18) IV §45. 'I'hc ape explains his ullegatioii that his hoait is on the 
tree by saying, in SP. vutiarahrdaffani sada tartifu UftiuittU prastddhaw. 
Sy So ist OS die Gewohnheit von uns Afien, daC wii beim Ausgehon unser 
Ileiz nicht mitnehnicn. Ar similarly, with addition of leasons for the 
alleged custom, which vary in tho diffcient versions and aie evidently 
secondary. Nothing like this in T. 

(19) V § 16 end. 'I'lio brahman, dieaming of his she goats, says “they 
■nillboai young at tho age of six months;” then, in SF, tasyU'i cdpaiifdni 
taihatm prasriyanie Sy Uiid ebeiiso ihie weiblichcii Nachkommen. Not in 
the others. 

Agreements of Ur-8P with So and Ka.— 1 believe that these veibions 
pieserie the oiiginal, against vaiiations iu T and Jn, in scicral places 
in the story of the Ass in the Panther’s Skin (111. 1), especially in 111 
§§ 32 and 63, on whieh see my Cut. App. (Tins entire stoiy is omitted in 
Pa.) In those two section- SP, H, and So, also Ks to some evtent, agree 
lery clo.si'ly, while T .and .In aic w'holly didermit, and inoicovcr do not 
agree even with each other. Wliile both Ui-SI* and Kr abbioviato, they 
usually do so independently of each othei, and hero they coincide to such 
an extent that it ia liaid to think it an accident. Moieovei, in §33 they 
aie actually lonqei than T’a veision — which of couise ib usually tiillci 
tlian tlicy. 

Agreements of Pa and Jn.— 1 §95 end. Jii ity avadhfitya (Spl er/im 
sampi adharya) sthirniininiam gated, damanakamargam (Spl davianakam) am- 
lohayann ekaki tasth<iu (I’n "fci/ evdlasthe) Ar Niichdem dei Lowe luiabhissig 
hieruber nacligcdaeht, duldete cs ihn nicht huigcr an Mcinem I’latxc und 
or machte sieh aiif deii Weg. Und ab und zii setzte ci sich nieder und 
bchautc den Weg entlang — ’I’lie whole passage of whieli thi.*) foim.s it pait 
is found onU in T, Jn. and Fa, so that the othei vcisions, except T, could 
show nothing on this 'I' ha- no Mieh statement as that quoted, nnloa.s 
possibly pait of it is inelndcd, confusedly, in tho last part of the lion’s 
sohhxpiy, just piucediiig. Hut at least'!' has no ]>tirasc corresponding in 
any way to daitianakamdrgavi avalokaijann (Ar schaute don Weg entlang). 

(2) I § 147. The weaver has waked iiji and sjiokeii to his wife (as lie 
supposes, but leally the barber’s wife who has taken her place). She 
makes no reply. Then— Fn so 'pt hhuyas tdm tad eiSha Spl piactically 
the same. Sy* Nachdem er sie oftnials gcrufen hatte. Nothing in the others 

(T, SP, H). 

(.3) I vs 97 b. Spl droliacyutandm (rutlnu than T ehirpananam) seems 
to bo supported by Ai (KF with love remote from deceit); Sy omits the 
word. The vs occurs only iu 'F, Spl, Fa. T seems to me iiifeiior to Spl 
in d also; see p. 176 below. 

(^4) I § 198. Beginning of the story of Heron and Crab Spl and Sy are 
vciy close to each other and seem to loproscnt the oiiginal. Spl ash 
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Itasmifiicit jtrade'te nunajalacarasanaiham sarah. tatra ca hrldirayo haka 
eho trddhahhm am updgato matsydn lydpddayitum asawai fhah— Sy £b war 
ciniiinl (MU Fisclueihei. doi uoliute hei eifleiii Wassui, in d(Mn sicli [Kuhiiclit 
iiiid| \iclo Fisdie Ijefaiidi'n. Als er ins Alter kam, konnte er nicht mehr 
^i(‘lo Fisclio faii^oii uiid wuide scliwach. — The* otliei ^ersious are all 
muie 01 less fragmentary. T' only astt kaietd bako tfddltahhdvat sukho- 
paydm vritivi dkanl^nmnnah. SP only astt kaietd vfddhabakah, Pn locates 
the lieioii sarastlrdiLade-<e, else much like 'J'. >Su locates the heron mat- 
sydtlhye mrast (siippoitnig Spl and Sy with matsipldhye, which no other 
veision ha-). Jn H the lake* is mentioned, ns in Spl, Pn, So, J’a; and .also 
the heron is sdmuithyaMna 

(b) I vs 83. Found only in '1', Pn, l*a; the second half is radically 
difterent in T and Pn; Pa’s version seems to be a garbled equivalent of 
Pn, and is m any case closei to it than to 'J'. See Crit App. 

(6) 1 vs 129 Again Pa seems to siippoit Pn against 'J'; see below p. 170. 

(71 1 vs 139. Found in T and Pa, and in Pn (pada a in one verse, 
paduh bed in .another just befoie it). While Pn is secoudaiy in separating 
tin* ]>adas, and 'J”s jmda a is better lepiesimted in Pa than Pn's, neverthe- 
less in padas b and c Pa seems to support Pn against Namely, in b 
T has IJialdndm, l‘n manddtulm, Sy dot 'I'oi; in c, T cak^uhsamsldrajam, 
Pn citk^uhprabodhanam, Sy das Licht, mittels (lessen sonst jedeimanii sieht, 

(H) 1 ^ 500 end. lliistabuddhi suggests dividing part of the find of 
money and hiding the rest, and he continues in S)il bhdyo ’pi prayojnne 
<iamjnte tanmdtram mmelydsmdt slhdndn nesydmh So Pa (Ar; lacuna in Sy) 
And when wo need ready cash, we will go togethei and take what wo 
need. 'I'lus is all omitted iii SPamlllr, and in 'J', which Pn follows, we 
tiiid a wholly' difleicnt motivation, which seems to me cleaily seeondaiy 
yntkdranam, punyaparikfd In asai rddhibhyam (so ed. oiii. with I'li, mss. 
’’dhtld) bhavtfyaiy ekdrlhatd ca janaspfhaniyn 

(9i I vs 175. Oceuis 111 Skt only in Pn; a reflex of the last pada 
seems cleaily found in Pa, see Cnt. App. 

(10) II § 18. 'I’lie doves are to fly gintatuvmamabhHbhdgdndm upari, 
ueeording to Pn. No other Skt. veision has the like. Pa’s versions are 
confused aiuoiig themselves but seem clearly to point to an original some- 
thing like Pn. Sy has. according to Schiilthess, ‘•in die Pflaiizungoii," 
but Bickcll “ in den Wald.” JCap, w Inch seems to be the most 
niigiiial Ai version here, has pei nioiites et colies et aibores (! very 
close to PnM; OSp “by the place of the many trees and the inhabited 
legion,’ (Iheikho “over the tields, the gardens, and the inhabited re- 
gions ” The *• inhabited regions ” of some Ar versions seem to be due 
to an until ipatioii of ^ 21, later on, wheio the do\os finally go to the 
city to visit the mouse. Note that in Ai, owing to confusion in the 
ordei of the sections, this § 21 follows immediately after § 18. 

(11) IJ § 59. This section (see my Crit. App.) has no trace in any 
versions but T, Jn, and Pa ; both T and Jn are fragmentary, having 
pie.served difleicnt paits of the original, as represented perfectly' by Pa 
alone. The larger pait of the section occurs in Jn but not in T. 
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(12) n § 65. Til die speecli of die ciow to tbo mouse, die ivords of 
Pn yad durgan fia mrgacchasi are omitted in T, Tint found in Pa tSy 
iind kommst iiiclit zu deincm luodie licrnus, Ar What keeps yon at the 
door of your hole and what hiudcis you fiom coming out to moV). 'I’he 
other versions omit the ontiie secdon. 

(13) TI vs 33 ah. 'P, Pn tyajanU miUafii dhanena hinam (.T dhanatr 
vthtnam) putra'< ca dcirfii ea .tahodardh (T suhrjjanas) ca. Pa supports Pn 
in b (Sy seine Verwandten, Ai his relative"). Moi cover 'P’s version is 
improbable a priori, since suhrjianak is a .synonym of mitrnni (pada a) 
and theiefoie jdeoiiastic 

(14) II § 158 end. 'Phe mouse hopes to get back his money,— Spl yem 
bhuyo ’pi me riltaprahlwvenadlupatyam purvamd bhavafi. Sy und koinnit 
inir ein 3Vil dcr altcn Kiaft wiedci nnd wenden .meh inn daun aiich 
ineine Fieiindc wicder zu. Ai similaily. 'P, Pn have nothing like this 
sentence; the other Skt. veisioiis omit the entire §. 

(15) II § 229 See above, p. 15H. 

(10) II § 237. After lamenting the capture ot the toitoise for some 
time, at last the nioii«e says to his othei fiieiids, (Spl) a?io kim Vfthu- 
pralapitena (&n., suggests the need of doing something). In Pa this is 
ajipareiitly represented by Sy: So richtig dii auch gespiochen hast, so 
habcii wir doch voii der Tianiigkeit keiiicn Niitzen (Ai likewise). It is 
found in no othei vcr.'ion. In Pa it is put into the mouths of the deer 
and ciow, a lationalizing cliaiige, since it was (in all voisioiis) the mouse 
u'hose lamentation was (|iioted ; it therefore seemed to the Pa ledactor 
iiioic natuial tliat the othcis should qucBtum the value ot lamenting. 

(17) HI § 46. As a lesiilt of the tuelve-ycai diought mentioiiod in 
the preceding section, Jn say laya (Piun/ayu) tatlaijahradapulvalanardimi 
iofam upuqatiim (Pn upa"). 8y und iSaat, Gras inid Kiaut waren spailich 
sogai die Pliisso und Quellen waicn vorsiegt. Ar likewise Not stated in 
other versions It .seems that a definite statement is at least desirable, 
if not iiecessaiy, since the jioint of the stoiy dejicnds on the fact that 
the elephants could find no water because the ponds were nil dry ,t)f 
couise, tins is imjilicd in all the veiaions. 

(18) III § 134. 'Phe wise ciow-mimstei, in piesciibing the icigued 
maltioatinciit which he wishes to Tie iiiHicted u|ioii him, instructs his 
mastoi ill Jn and Pa to jnetend to bo aiigiy at him - Jii alini^iw ava- 
candir nirbhattnya (Sjil bhaitmya) , Sy Mein Heir eigiimint uber inich 
angesichts de" Gefolges und auBeit sich schlimm ubei mich. Ar like- 
wise 'Phe cipiivalcnt of these w'ords occurs nowheie else. 

(19) III § 1.52. Pn .sapafi, 'I' mss. 'bhipatati (oi ’Upatati), emended by 
Ilertel to Pn’s reading. Sy den verflueht sein Gluck. Ar versions seem 
not to contain the woid “cnise,” but doubtles.s Sy (sujiported by Pn) 
coiitaiiiB the original I’ahlavi version. 

(20) 111 § 162 end, 'Phe old man, awakened by bis wife’s sudden em- 
biace, catches sight of the thief, and— in Spl— acinfaj/at, niinam mi 
caurasya iaMayd mam samaltHgati Similarly Pn, J’a (Sy wujCte er, dafi sio 
ihn ans Piireht vor diesem umarmt hatte). Natural as this seems, and 
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clone to cacli otliei an Jii and I’a are in language, I do not feel con- 
tidciit that both have not expanded the text secondarily. For T, SP, and 
So aie also veiy close to each othei at this iioint, and none of them 
have a trace of this, tlio of course the idea js clearly iinjilicd in them. 

Agreements of Pa and So (Ks).— (1) I § G9. The lion, being askt 
by Daiiianaka why be has stopt after setting out for ivatei, soliloquizes 
in So‘ Inlfdo 'nmy amunu, t'lt km hhaktaxyasija mguhyate In Sy ho says- 
Weil nun Dinng dicso Stimino gehort hat, will icli ibin das (Icheiiniiis 
oifonbaicn uud ibn dabei aiif scnion Verstand und auf seme Fieundscbaft 
jirnton.— 'J’he first clau‘-e of Sy seems to conespond to So’s Idkfito &c., 
which has no correspondent in the othei veisiona; and “ Freundschaft ” 
seems to point to So's hhaktasya, wliich is also not found clsew'hcre, 
1 ather than to yogyo of '1', J n (with which cf Sy Verstand ?) 

(2) 1 § 8!). In proposing to go and investigate the noiso, Dainanaka 
asks the lion’s ]icitnibsioii in So (manyaxe yndt) and Pa (Ai Dci Konig 
gcriiho nun, inicli nach dio^ei Stiiiime aiisziischickeii , lacuna in Sy), 
whereas in the utlicis he simjily states his intention oi going. 

Ill) I § !lll. As DaiiiiuinkH leaves the lion to \isit the hull, the text 
ot So, Ks iirid Pa and perhaps SI’ (■■' so ed., but not SPa noi 11) ex- 
presses vaiiously the idea which llia\e exploit m the loconstruetion by 
xinham vilrtahfdayam vtdMya I'lio the othei viusions have nothing of 
the sort, it seems at least possible that the Pa and Ur versions may 
have inherited such a jihtase iioin the oiiginal. K\en this cannot lie 
eonsideied eeitain, howoier, as it might he a seeonilar)' summary of the 
preceding passage. And wo cannot guess with eonhdonco at the lauguage, 
even supiiosing that the thot was exjnest in the onginal. Hence I en- 
close the woids not only in jiaienthesci but hetMccn daggers. 

Agreements of Ju and So (Ks).— (1) 1 § 112. This section, stating 
that Saiiiji\aka saluted the lion on coming into his juosonce, is found 
only in Spl, Pn, So, and Ks. It scorns plausible and is probably oiigiiial. 

(2) I § 25.’). In ,Jn and So the lion, on seeing his image ui the well, 
roais into the well, and takes tlie echo foi the answering loai of the 
othei lion. This incident ceitainly sounds good, and is very likely 
original, it seems not very piohablc that two veisioiis would think of 
this soit of a variation independently. 

dl) III § 4-7. lloth Jii vorsioiii with So and Ks name the ele])hant- 
kiiig Catindanta, which is eiidciitly oiiginal. 'I' has the synonym Catuida- 
sana, the other versions give no name. 

(4) 111 § 244. 'I'liis is one of the clearest cases in which the original 
can be reeonstincted with viitn.al ceitaiiity on the basis of two veisions 
alone — 111 this case. Pn and tio ; and also one of the cleaiest cases of 
T’s sccondaiineii Heitel discusses the passage 'I’antr. Einl. ]> 59, but 
wholly iniBundcTstaiids it, laigely owing to failuio to note the evidence 
of Somadeva; jiartly also owing to mistakes in identifying various 
Pahlavi jiassages with jiassages of the Saiiskiit versions. His parallel 
jiassages op c,t p. 60ff. aie incorrect. What is called “vs 62" of Sy, 
along with the immediately following “ A 215 a and b,” liav'c nothing to 
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do with the passage we aie now coiibidering, but belong with 1' A 249, 
onv § 2(52, w'hieh occuis in exactly the same position as these T pas- 
sages. Therefore, the question so earnestly disrust by Ilertel, as to 
whether the order of T or of Pa is distorted, is liquidated; neither one 
has distorted order. — As to the passage wo are now disen.'-sing • it forms 
a unit with tho immediately following vs 76 and § 245. No tiaee of this 
entire passage is found in SP for its relatives) or Pa; so wo must rely 
on 'J', Jn and Jir. 'I’ho passage occurs after the owl-king, in sinto of the 
remonstrance of his w'iscst mniistei, has started foi his home, taking 
with him as a protegd tho wily crow, Cira(in)ji\in. On tho way the crow 
reflects to himself* 

§244: Pn iiiyamanas cantarlinam avahasya sthnajivi vyaciutayat. 

So ity uktas cirajivi sa laktSksena vyaciutayat. 

(Note even the iileiitical verb of thinking in Pn and So.) 

Vs 76' vadliyatiim iti A'onoktam svamino liitavadina 

sa evaiko ’tia tnantiibhyo nitisastisXithatattvavit. 

Thus 'I' and Pn (except Pn lianyutHni in a, san esain for inantii- 
hhyo in c). S])l has piose equivaloiit in meaning, and Ks seems 
also to have a trace of the vs (see Grit. App.). In So, however, 
the concspondi'iice is unmistakable* mtijfiasya iia caitasya 
rajilaiiena krtain vacali, sesa mtirkha line sarve. 

§ 245 T (fi only) yudy apy eto srnuyub, tadasii mo sa]>bal)i na syad iti. 
Pn tad yadi tasya vacanam akansyaiin ete, talo na svalpo ’pv 
iiiiartlio 'bhavisyad ctesam. 

So tat kiiiyarii siddbam eva me (cf. also under piec. vs, wliicli is 
partially fused with this in So). 

Note that T lacks § 244 entirely' An obvious lacuna (lecoguized as 
bucli by Hcrtel in Ins 'J'lanslatioii, tlio in the Intioductioii to it, 1. c.. 
ho does not seem dear in his own mind about it). When llortel (1. c. 
note 2) speaks of I’uinabliadra’a \crsioij as a “ konjektinello Peesoiuiig ”, 
he foigetb Somadeva! Is So’s version also a “ kon]ektnrello Bc8seinng”y 
— Tho reason why T« has omitted § 245 (found in Tfi and unquestronably 
in the Ur-T) evidently is that Ta inter jirets vs 7(5 as a comment of the 
airthor, not a reflection of the crow, and since §245 is inconsistent with 
this iuteiiiretation, diops it out The oceunence of both passages in Pn 
and So, as well as antecedent plausibility (which is all in favor of the 
verse being a reflection of the ciow; it is not at all the soit of verse 
which the author of tho Paficatarrtra rtses, or would naturally use, tM 
pioprta persona-, and So also puts rt in tho month of the crow), make 
the interpretation here suggested seem to me the only possrble one. 

Other oiiorlglual features of Taotrakliyayika.— 'J'o complete the case 
against the Tantrakhyayika as “the original Pafleatantra ”, I append 
here a few other examples of passages in which it bxqiears to mo to have 
departed from the original. These passages arc put here becairse they do 
rrot seem to belong defimtely with any of the preceding groups. 
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(1) \ ^ 'r repregoiitii tlic barber as returning fioin the king’s pa- 
lace (rajahttldt) in order to get his razors so as to go and ply his trade 
in the king’s paliico (rdjdkule, §161)! Jn follow ’1’ in §160, and change 
§ 161 so as to leniove this absurdity. It seems cleai that cannot possibly 
be light in both places, 'fhe Pa veision of §161 seoins to show that 
T’s btiiteinent of the baiboi’s destination in that place is original (in 
spite of Jn’.s valiant). We must therefore loject T’s rajakulat in §160, 
uhich IS suppoited by no version except Jn (interdependent with 'F). In 
§ 160 II and Pa have no mention of the place whence the baiber comes. 
SI* has anyalah, and wo may reasonably guess that this is the oiiginal. 
SI* could have had no leason foi changing the place whence the baiber 
was coming in § 1(X), foi it has no mention ot his destination in § 161. 

(2) T §§ 105, 227, 220tf., and vs 60. In the stoiy of the Crows and 
Seijieiit, T makes the catch-verse inconsistent with the piose stoiy; in 
the forinoi it is the female ciow who steals the ornament, in the latter 
the male oiow. Apparently in the oiigiiial it was the female ciow. Some 
of the other veisions arc also contused, in ditierent ways. See notes in 
uiy Cut. App. on §§195 and 227. 

(Jl) I § 252. Ill T the lime's stoiy of how he had been stopt Iiy aiiotliei 
bon is abbreviated to the single woid siiihenn (sc., ttdhfto ’stni). Tlio tlio 
other versions mo not \eiy close to caih othei, they all agree in having 
the haie make a longer “tory of it, and it seems to me a pnon almost 
ceitaiii that the original cannot have been so biief as in T. 

(4) 1 §2.5,9, T fist lias an nisei tion found in no otboi version, in which 
the lion reflects that he will not eat the bare until be has made him 
show him the rival lion. In the same section T also omits the Imio’s 
leply to the lion’s sitcecb (see above, p. 162). 

(5) 1 vs 97 d. This vs is found only in T, Spl, and Pa. In jiada b Pa 
sujijioits a variant of Spl against T (see above, p. 171). lii pada d (Sjd 
tamdd amlmpater ivdvampateh sera saddsanktnt). T icads amhumdher for 
amlnijiatcr, sjioiling the woid-play (ambu-pait avam-pati) on Ibo woids 
for “ sea ’’ ami “ king It seems cleai that Sjil is original. 

(^6) 1 vs 129ii. The vs occuis only in T, Pn, and Pa. Pn icads antar- 
(iri^habhujanigamam grham tea vgaldhilam rd lanam. T varies with nntai- 
Zi»a" and ‘'ivdntahsihograstnham vanam l*n has better metci , since in 
yarddlavtkrKhta theie slioiild be a cesura vilicro l*ii lias it, after tva. 
Moreovoi it seems that Pn's vyula is represented in Pa latlier than T's 
stnha, Hy has I’antber, Ai apparently ‘'wild beast", tbo OSji lias Icon, 
but Herenbouig on JCap ad lac says this is a mistianslatioii.— In pada 
c Pii seems to support Pn against T, tho this is not ceitain; see Crit. Ajn». 

(7) 1 §§ 547 Uliariiiabuddhi's action at the trial. See above, p. 97. 

(8) 11 § ('>.‘1. Found only in T, Pn, and Pa. Pn is fiagmentaiy, and T is 
obviously contused, only in Pa do we find consistent sense. ISee Crit. App. 
This IS a ease in which we can only patch up a makeshift version based on 
Pa, using siicb fiagmonts of text as are confusedly preserved in T and Pn. 

(,9) 11 vs 25d. SP« and N eldnmttratdm (“state of having the same 
fi lends and enemies,’’ SP cd. cufitimf*); T, Vn ekdnta.°, Spl fcptnma'* That 
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eknn° is right "<66108 indicated hy T vs 40 (an uuuiigiiial iei«e), wheie 
ve tiiid tins noid in a like connexion 

(^10) II 121, 122, vh 29, § 12.‘I. The lefloctioiis of the j.ickul njton 

finding flie dead hiintei, deei, and hoar me re]>iO''eiited in T h_v the 

veiso ‘iloiie foul \s 251). '1' has ceitainly lost the lest of the jackal's uttei- 
anee, ineliidiiig the lust [lait of § 121 and all of §§ 122 and VJii. 'i'lic 
originality of at least most of this jiausage i» shown hy Jn. SI’ (especially 
Sl’a), H, and I’m, ami puitly also by 15r. See Ciit. App 

(llj 111 vs G2 Occuis onU in T, Spl, and I’li In eil the inetei of T 

lb mcoiiMstont M itli the inotci of ah, in Spl it is consistent. I’a gites no 
evidence 

(12} III ^290 After thi-' seetion T represents the serpent as reciting 
to the fiog-h'tng its vs 110, with allusion to the stoi y of the “ Uiittei -blind 
ISrahiiian.’’ Tlii'' spoils the story, since it would have given away the 
whole trick to the fiog-kiiig, luid in paiticuhii it is inconsistent with 
the next following \erse in T oiii vs 9C, T vs 111, which shows eon- 
clusireh that the seipeiit had no intention at thi.s time of hinting at 
his tiuo plans hut on the eoiitiaiy was keeping up the deception No 
othei voisioii gmltr ot such a lapse 'I'he vei.so T 110 is found olse- 
wheiu only in I’li, hut I’li. the he follows T heie, saw tlie iibsuidit) oi 
the vorse as it stiimls in and emended the text, lie has this vs (aiul 
the stoiy to which it alludes, which T does not have) recited hy the 
sei|ieiit to another seipent. who (out of the tiog-king’s hearing} asks 
Inin why he lots the tiogs nde him. All this’is inidently au invention of 
I’ll intended to smooth orei the incoii«isteney in the te.\t as found in 'I'. 

(i:i) I\ t!32lf T has omitted i>aith ot the original, and changed other 
pints, see ji lO.'it 'ibove 

(14) IV 1? 3() T lias lion owed a sentence fioiii IV (io; soc p 102 f 

(15) IV §§ 74 and 75. T i- confused and has omitted part oi the ori- 
ginal account of the second couversation hetween the jackal and the 
ass, by winch the jackal jieisuades the .iss to go liack again to tliu lion. 
See Cut. Ajiji 

(,l(ij IV ^ 7S 'f’s veision of the jaekal’s letlectiuns, after the lion has 
left Iniii ill clijigc of the dead ass and gone to hntlie, is eeitiiiiilv secon- 
daiv, and max taiilr be called iionseiisie.il See ( hit. App. 

Insertions in Tantriiklij'iijiku. — Finallr 1 append here a group of 
passages in which it appeals to me that T has added to the original 
text. Some such eases have been noted abo\e (stones added, p. 74fl’. ; 
other additions, e g ji. 8.3, p. H4). The piis.sages here collected are all 
cases which (so tar as J am awaie) hax"e not juevioiisly been identified 
as insertions (xvitli one or txvo o.xceptioiis winch will be noted): in fact, 
some of them Heilol specificallj alleges to be paits of the oiiginal. 1 
do not include here a.s a rule, inserted vorses. I regaid as probable in- 
sertions all verses of ’1' not ineluded in iny rccoiistiuctiou. The list can 
easily be deduced by a piocess of elimination (all those not found in 
nij Conspectus of 'fext-Units. ji. 192ffi. 

WKf'rtoti, raitfutuiMra U 
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(1) KM !•' '1' the promifecs a reward to anyone wlio «ihall 

first lejxirt to him the completion of his sons’ ediiention. No sneh fea- 
ture IS found elsewhere. 

(2j I «! Hf) 'Phe expression of the jaekal’s hojies of findinf:: food in the 
(Iriiiii is \eiv awkwaidly dujdieated in T. 

(.■>) 1 1‘2(). T A. “34, lino 15. In T the lion puts Sainjivaka in charge of 
certain official functions, the exact meaning of which is not clear (see 
Hortel’s Translation, p. 171. Heitel fl. c note 1) aigucs that the passage 
IS uriginnl, on the gioiind that it is represented in the Hitopadesn. Tho 
jiassage in 11 to which he loters is a long cxjiansion in which a brother 
of the lion a]i]>ears and advises the lion to put S. in cliaigo of the com- 
missary, which K.aiataka and Daiuanaka are wasting. There is abso- 
lutely iKJ verhal eorro«poiidenco between this pas.'iige and that of 'I'. It 
seems to me clear that the passage of H is an invention out of whole 
cloth. No one can doiilit that the most of it is. For instance, the lion's 
biothei 18 unknown elsewhere. And it is veiy unlikely that H should 
have included in (his long invented passage a fragmentary bit ot the 
original. Such is not the custom of H in these imoiiginiil insertions, of 
which it contains many In view of the total lack id suppuit for the 
passiigo in all other tests thme is little doubt in my mind that T's sen- 
tence IS unoriginal. 

(I; I §142 let §14.'») 'I' is clcaili' secoiidaiy in liaiing tho weavei 
eoiiie home and fall !isl<‘e]i twice ami wake uji again hctoie binding his 
wife to tho lullai. Accoidhig to T, the wcavci comes home ami iirime- 
diately falls aslceji, wakes np, scolds his wife, whcioupou she hies to 
reply, but he falls asleep again, and only aftei waking up once iiioie 
does lie hind lici to the pillar These two cases of falling a.sli'ep aio meie 
Idiindcniig anticipations ot § 145. it is clcai tiom the sense (even without 
the pel feet iigieement of all the other versions) that he heats (and, ac- 
coidiiig to .111 with T, scidds) his wife befoie he goes to sleeyi at all. The 
heating is omitted altogethei in T. whose aeeount is hi/anc and seeondai y. 

Alter 1 Vs 71 T inseits its A 51, ot which a leinote imitation seems 
to he touiid 111 I’ll p 51), 1 12 No othei version has the like; it is re- 
petitious and poor in meiiiiing, and doubtless unoiigiiial. 

(*■>) .Vftei I Is 10.5 'J' inseits its A 60, probaldy a eon option of a stanza 
(Heitel, note ml luc): not i cpre'Ciited elsewhcic. 

(7| After 1 vs 118 Qiiosc m 1), T has an inscitioii (.\ 7(), 1. S, tasnult 
jiinvam &c.), with ii v,s (111)), found nowhere else, excejit that I’n has an 
equivalent of the prose sentence. 

|8) 1 § 5.J7 All \ei Slims agiee iii having the crab ask tbe heron simply 
“IVlij arc }ou sad!’" oi words to that effect. In T w'e hnd: ... tarn 
aha mama, Itm adtjupi) dhnro nunu^puyata iti bakah nsilo aha) adhf- 
tipnrUasya me kiita dhdiabhilafa tti yato 'sav aha kimlaheanasnmut- 
thadJirtih — 1 ho crab’s first question is practically identical with the 
question addrest bv nuotber crab to anotber lieron in the story of the 
Heron and Liab (our 1 5), and is evidently borrowed by T fiom that 
place, whole if was iniicli iiioic appropriate than it is here 
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(9) I S end. Tlie Hcntoncp iii T whinli csprei'ses ])u»tiibiiddlii's pei- 
turbiition lit seeing tlio bonfire lighted liaM no supiiort in tlie otlier vei- 
sioni*. While if makes good enuf sein-e, it seems to me hardly likely that 
all the other versions would have omitted it if it had been in the oiiginal 
(it is not the sort of feature Mhich would be apt to fall out repeatedly 
by inero accidoiit, and it is liaid to .seo uli> anyone should have omitted 
it deliberately). 1 therefore think that it was piohaldj not original.— 
The point is that otherwise it would he neecssaiy to suppose that it 
was loft out at least thiee diffeienl times, and with iio siihstilnte in place 
of it. 

(10) After 7 vs 103, T has an inserted passage (A 114, vss 173, 1711, 
A 115) which is elsewhere found onlv iu Pn, and which interrupts the 
thread of the discourse, which is icsumed at the point where it was 
broken off bv this insertion. This seems to me to confirm the unanimity 
of the other veisions in indicating the secondariness of the passage. 
See Crit. App. 

(11) 11 § 11 T alone has a speech ot the hunter, rcfleeting on the 
laige numbei of birds ho has caught. 

(13) II § l.‘J. T puts the jdan for the escape of the doves into the 
mouth ot a jatallapota, not of the dove king as in all other versions. 

(i;j) Aftei If § 17, T has a duplication of § 15 and vs 2, repeating 
the retiections of the hunter. It is most obviously repetitious and se- 
condarv I believe this is admitted bv Heitel '■omewheie, tho I have 
lost the leference. 

(14) TI § as. T has a much fullei, and i>iobablj c\pandcd, leision 
of the dove-king’s speech to the mouse. 

(Ifi) II § (1() is onh found in T and Fa Both contain the comparison 
ot grain given to buds by hniiteis (as a “gift” not intcmlcd to benefit 
tlie receiver). T alone adds the comparison ot the net given to the 
fishes. But this is a very lame comparison , it is the bait, not the net. 
that should be mentioned it the coinparison were to hold good; the net 
cannot be regarded a* a “ pi eaent ” to the fishes iu any sense, and can- 
not be fhot of as au attraction for them. It seems clear that this is a 
stn|)id .and seeoiidaiy inscitioii in T. 

(16) Atter II § occuis in T a fragment (vss ;W— 43) of narrative 
and description cast in poetic form, which ]iartly dupheiites the sur- 
lounding pro.se. It looks ,i.s if this might have been borrowed from 
some poetic version, now lost (as suggested fust by Thomas). Hertel 
( If ^A’Af. 26. 19) admits the proliahility of the borrowing. 

(17) II § 116. T, followed b> Pn, inserts a leticctiou by the hunter 
on seeing the boar (including a verse). No other version has the like. 

(18) II § 13.1. At the end of this T inseits a ]>iose jiassage and vs, 
found nowhere else, in wiiicb the demand for huskt sesame in exchauge 
for hnskt is emphasized. Sec above, p. 106, bottom. 

(19) 11 § 152. T is rejietitious in its version ot the remarks of the 
mouse’s followers , and its account of their desertion of him is certainly 
innch longer than the others, and in mv opinion contains an insertion, 

12 * 
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(2()) On ri vsfi 70-72 and § 171, nhicli aie all tlwt i' original of a 
long pa'iHJige in T. "lee above, j). 161. 

121) After II § 107 'I' lias an iiiseition, including setcral vss, repre- 
senting reflections of the doei aftei lie has been eaiighf No otliei voi- 
sion lia^ anvthing of the soit 

(22) Before II §207, at the beginning of the storv ot the Deei’s For- 
mer Captivity, '1' lias a long and biziiire insertion. 

i23 and 24) II §§ 220, 221. Insertions in botli of these suctions, found 
ill T only; in the loimei a long one, nith seieial verses. 

t2.^) in §H 'F inseit.s a long mit pa-aage .spoken bj /wrf mldhnh to 
the eruw king in re'<pon''e to his in(|iim. No othei \eisioM has the like, 
and it seems niiprohablu that it i'- onginal toi the adilitionnl leaaoii that 
the iiiirii&ter'- ot the crow-king aic not iiitiodneed until latei, and we must 
yonder who these kend rrddhfth were— The last sentence of A 200 iii T 
iemm itkt' adiintibhiVtlih) has no connexion with this mseiteri jiass.i!>e it 
refei- (or at least did lefci in the original i to fho king and Ins niinisfeis, 
not to the iiiseited vrddhuh, and it is doiilifics- oiiem il hiucu k s(M>nts 
to he iejnes('iited in I’a 



CHAPrEH VllI 

THE ORKHNAL WORK AS REVEALED HY THE RECON- 
STRUCTION 

Purpose of this chapter. — In this chapter I shall first summarize 
the little evidence which I have been able to gather from the 
'’econstruction a.s to certain mooted questions about the ori- 
ginal work: its original name and the moaning thereof, its 
date and authorship, its place of origin, its language, and its 
character as a political textbook. This will he follow'cd by a 
tabular Conspectu.'^ ot Stoiies found m the original, and finally 
bv a Conspectus of smaller Text-Units, showing m minute de- 
tail the extent to which each section and verse of the recon- 
struction IS suppoited by corresiiondences in the older extant 
versions 

Name of the original work. — There is no doubt, ] think, that 
llu' original name was Pancatantra fneuter, nominative “train). 
This IS tlie name used exclusively m the Southern Pancatantra; 
the Nepalese appaieiitlv also knew this name alone, the Hito- 
jiadesa used a I’aiicatantra , the Jain versions call themsehes 
Paneakliyamnka). but aie ‘also called Paficatantia " (and see 
my Critical Ajtparatus on KM {5 14 . bore Jn call the work 
Pancatantraka onli !); tlie Taiitiakh\a\ika mss. call themselves 
M’antrrikhyai ika or ”ka, hut several of the fl mss. have also 
the name Pancatantra in one 01 two places ITertel thinks they 
boriow'ed thus name from K ’ I have already indicated that 
1 do not helioi e 111 thi,s “ K and do not believe there is any 
reason to think that the T{i mss. are contaminated from any 
other known version. Since, thercfoie, the name Pancatantra 
is found in all i ersiems that give any name (none is found 
m Rr and Pa), and is the only name so found, it seems to me 
quite clear that it is the original name 

Meaning of the name. — As to its meaning, it apjiarently means 
“ (the work) consisting of five tantras. ” There has been con- 
siderable discussion as to what tmitra means, as a title of one of 
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the five subdivisions of the Paileatantra Hortel thinks it means 
“Klugheitsfall,'’ “trick ’’ (7^r»iJc. j» 10) Others (e. AA'internitz, 
DLZVdVd, Sp. 2700) think it means simply “ book ’’ or division 
of a literary work Aly own opinion now inclines to agi'ee with 
the latter. This is, however, a question on which the reconstruc- 
tion throws no light, so far as T can see, and I can adduce no 
argument on either side that has not been jireviously advanst. 

Date of the original work. — On this point also I have found 
no now evidence. Hertel’s previous estimate of ca. 200 b. c. for 
the original was certainly too earlt. as Hertel has since then 
recognized. Tn his hook Dan Pancatantrn ho brings the date 
down to about 300 a. ii., following Winternitz and Thomas 
{op cAt. |i 9). The chief argument for the later date seems to 
be the occurrence of the vi ord divura (denitriun) in tlie original 
(in which it unquestionably occurred ; seer (j Kecoii-struction J 
4^ 501) Keith has since pointed out {JUA8 1915, p 505 f i 
that itaoism occurs in Hellenistic Clreck before the Christian 
era, so that the pronunciation of the word demirkiH as if di- 
narutu might be older than Jolh (LWlit vod Hittr, j) 23) su]i 
posed; and it is on Jolly’s opinion that the assmned lateness 
of daiimi is based. However, it should be obseived that it is 
not merely a question of itacistic ]uonuiiciation of the word, 
but of the word itself It was originally a Roman coin, and 
onh after sjn ending to the Greek world and tliiu it to the 
Farther East could it have got ostablisht in India. As used in 
the I’aiicatantia it is evidently a verv familiar, even cominon- 
jdace coin So that in spite of Keith’s objection we can hardly 
sujijiose that a Hindu work in which tiiis word is so used 
could bo anytliiiig but post-Chri.stian 

i think it ih at jircsent impossible to say more about the date 
than that it was earlier than tlie sixth century a i>., in which the 
I’ahlavi tinnslation was made, and later than the beginning of 
the Christian eia. 

Authorship of the original work.— On this subject too I have 
no new cv'ideiice. There is. in fact, really no ev'ideiice at all 
as to who the author was. I think there can be little doubt 
that the name Yisnusarman, apjdied in the Introduction to the 
wise brahman who tells the stories to the princes, is fictitious. 
And there is no hint aiivwhore as to the true name or station 
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of the author. We may, ho\ve\er. he sure (with Hertel) that 
he was an ortliodox Hindu; that is, not a Huddhist or a tlaiua. 
I do not think that there is any reason for being confident 
tliat lie was a member of the brahman caste, nor that lie was 
a Visyuite sectarian, as Ilertel believes (J’anc. }> 7). 

Home of the original work.— On this subject also I find little 
positive e\ idcncc. llcrtcl thinks the woik was probably composed 
in Kashmir (Tantr., Kinl j» 23 ff ). But T think his arguments are 
wholly inconclusive, and in large ]>art based on a false assumj)- 
tion, namely, that most of the Paficatantra versions otlier than 
the Tantrakhyayika (Avhich is at home in Kashmir) go liack to 
northwestern archetypes, if not to the I'antrakhyayika itself 
Hertel's arguments based on the animals found m the Paiica- 
taiitra are also subjective and iiicoiiclusnc 1 think there is no 
reason w'hatcver to eonuect the original work with Kashmir. 

But I find little reason for connecting it with any other par- 
ticular part of India, either There arc lew geogiajdiieal re- 
ferences w’hich can with confidence he attributed to the original 
woik. The hcono of the f i ame-.st.ory of Book Y is laid in the Giiuija 
laud (V 3l. that is in Bengal, according to T, SP, and Ks, 
which is a jiretty good guaianteo that the original read so But 
this need mean nothing moie than that the author of the original 
know the name of this region Of all the older and belter-known 
versions of the Paiicatantra, onh the Uitopade.sa has been con- 
nected liistorically with Bengal, and this fact is unfaiorable to 
the assumption that the original Paficatantia was at home there. 
No evidence can he derived fioiu the list of jnlgiiinago-plaeGS 
mentioned in II §98 — I’li.skara, Gangridxaia fHardw'ar). Pra- 
yaga (AUahahad), .and V.nai.iasl (Bennies') Foi . in the first place, 
w'e cannot be sure that these places were named in the original, 
since w’e find them only in the Tantrakhyayika (altho the Old 
yyriac show's that at least sw«<) jdaccs of the sort w'ere named in 
the original), and, in the second jdaco, these arc jdaces whose 
naiiies must have been known thruout the length and breadth of 
India, oi at least in ever}' part of it to w Inch Brahmanical cul- 
ture had penetrated. Possibly more important is the mention of 
Mount l,lsyamuka in III § 134. We cannot, indeed, he certain 
that this name occurred in the original. Me find it only in the 
Tantrakhyavika and the Jain versions. But other \ er.sions show 
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that some mountain v as named here. .A.nd the a subrecension of 
the Southern Pancatantia roads asyasifiga (the edition of SP, 
following ,3, has the inferior reading apatyakasrriga), which looks 
like a corrujition of jwasrnga (or |sva°); this is a well-known 
name of a man, but no mountain of the name is known, and it 
would not be an un|>lausible guess that SP goes back to an arche- 
tvpe which had rsytiniuko Tt is, therefore, at least*! ery likely 
that T and Jn have jirese,i % ed, in IJsyamuka. the name of the 
mountain as it was found in the oiiginal work Now, this moun- 
tain IS mentioned in the Markandoya PurSpa and in the Brhat- 
.saiiihita as located in the south of India. See Kirfel, Kosnio- 
iiriiphie der Inder, p 85 and for furtlier evidence Pargiter. 

1H94. p 25.1, Pnigiler locates it in the western part of the 
Dekkan The manner in which the mountain is mentioned in III 
§ 1.34 seems to suggest a familiarity with the place winch might 
reasonably be supposed to indicate that the original author lived 
not \ery far from it, the cmnpaiatne unfamiliarity of the name 
militates against the assumption that it might ba\e been named 
in such a way by a person living in a remote part of India Tins 
bit of evidence therefore may be taken as tending to show that 
the home of the original Pancatantra was in the south, perbajis 
the soutliwe.st, of India. Put it would be rash to assume this with 
any confidence without further evidence to confirm it Such con- 
firmation might possibly he seen in the fact that the scone of the 
whole Pancatantra (see KM T § 1 \ as well as of the first book ’ ( see 
T § 3), of the second hook (sec 11 § 3), and of the first einho\t 
storj’ in Book IJ (see II § ), is laid in the Dekkan. in a city 

named Mahilaropya (for which the \ariant IMihilaiopya occurs 
repeatedly), a city which has not yet boon identified and ma_v 
he imaginaiy. E\en this, howe! 0 r, haidly gi\es us com})letc 
jiroof that tlm work was composed in tlic south. 

Language of the original work. -It is a pleasure to he able 
to agree whole-heartedly with llertel s opinion on this subject 
In my o|)inion there cannot he the slightest doubt that the oii- 
ginal was composed in the Sanskiit language. I ba.se this opinion 
on the fact, which iny Critical Apparatus abundantly illustrates 
(and c-f ]ij>. 130 ff. above), that the identical Sanskrit language 

* Here tlio ntj M is the hull’s original home, the iirtion really takes phice 
near the .Tumna (§§ 10, 10) The citj Mathura, on the Jumn.'i, is named I §9. 
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of the original is clearly jireserA’^ed to a very great extent in 
all the A’^er.sions. This is true even of Somadeva and Ksemendra, 
to such an extent as to make me feel somewhat dubious about 
the usually acoejited theory that they go back directly to a 
Prakrit original (whiclj must in that case have been itself trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit, as far as concerns their 1‘aricatanti-a 
sections), but sec p. 51 above on this matter If anyone can 
read my reconstruction and Critical Apparatus, and still have 
doubts about the original language of the Pafic.-itaiitra, I shall 
he disa])pointed. It is Iiardly a matter to argue about; it is self- 
evident — Of eouise, if anyone v isbes to supjiose that back of this 
oiiginal, here lecoiistiuctcd, there may have been a still older 
version coin)>osed in some Prakrit dialect, he, is at libcrt,\ to do so. 
Put there is not a trace ol such a thing in the text, itself, so far 
as I liaA'e been able to see, and I consider it most im|)rol)ablo. 

Character of the original as a political textbook. — On this point 
T can add little m principle to what 1 h.avo alieady said in the 
first chapter of tins Introduction (see j). 5) lo which I beg 
the reader to turn at this point T think Hcrtel is right in believ- 
ing that the authoi conceived the w'ork .as one that should teach 
jiolitical wisdom. I c.annot agree with linn, liowevei, when bo 
erects this principle into a cast-iron rule, ;uid aigues that any 
story which doc.s not seem to u.s to teacJi political wisdom must 
lie rejected ,as unoriginal "^I'ln’-s seems to mo a gios.s exaggeration 
It aigues more care and coiisi.steiicy tliaii I sliould ho w’illing 
to attribute to any stoiy-teller. or to any Hindu redactor of a 
book which, after ail. is a book of stones — piiinarily that. I 
should s.ay, ami only secondarily a jioIitical textbook At .any 
rate, whether primarily or not, it /» a book of stories; and 1 
cannot believe that tlie author would have so rigorously ri>- 
stricted himself .as Ileitol thinks Furthermore, there are diffe- 
rent view's possible as to what constitutes wnse conduct in given 
cases. The I’ancatantr.a, like other books of the sort, often pre- 
sents discordant view's, evidently with intent; it arranges joint 
debates between characters in the stories. Thus it hapjiens that 
at least one story occuis in it (Kvil-wit and Honest- wit, I l.‘l) 
w'hich teaches, and is obviously meant to teach, the distinctly 
non-Machiaveilian lesson that *• honesty is the best policy. (The 
point of this stoiy w'.as not understood by Hertel. See my p.a]>er 
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on it, JAitS 40. 271 ff.,i Jt is imbedded iii a long moial lecture 
read by the viituous jackal Karataka to the tricky Damanaka, 
in wliich he reproves him for his villainy, assuring him that 
ho will live to repent it, in spite of its ajiparent success I fail 
to see how Hertel can reconcile the obvious intention of this 
long jiassage (including tins storv ) vith his opinion that political 
trickery is the exclusive doctrine taught in the Paficatantra. 

Accordingly 1 must emphatically reject this criterion Avhich 
Hertel alleges for judging the originality of stories It is utterly 
wrong to say that they must he susjiected of being secondary 
if they have no apjiarent political lesson. As Winternitz says 
[UL'/j 1910, Sp 2762), while theie “can he no doubt that the 
work was intoiuled fiom the start to be a Nltisastra, that is a 
‘textbook ' of political and jiractical ivisdom, ‘ neveithelcss the 
word “textbook must be “taken emu ip-anu i,ulh " — What 
I believe to he the only safe grounds for judging the originality 
of stories have been set forth aboi c. p. 55 ff . especialh’ 58 ff 

Story-oontents of the original: storiea included by me but ex- 
cluded or doubted by Hertel.— The following tabic w’lll show' the 
.stories which 1 believe the original contained, and at the same 
time the occurrences of each story in the older extant versions. 
There is practically no doubt, in my ojuniim, that the list in- 
cludes exactly the .storic.s of the oiigiiial. neither more nor less. 
Comparing the list Avith llertcl's list (Tantr End j» 128ff.), 
we find that my list includes all of the stories which Hertel 
then attributed to the oiiginal, but that it also includes five 
Avhich he there labels doubtful, and thioe Avliich ho theie de- 
clares to be certainly unoriginal, bince that time he has lemoved 
one story (our ill 9. Mouse-Maiden) from the doubtful to the 
certain column, and one stoiv (Y 2. Barber aaIio killed the 
Monks) from the unoriginal to the doubtful column (/’ono p 17) 
Ills only objection to the story of the Mousc-Maidon w'as that he 
could sec no jiolitical lesson in it, and he now' recognizes that it 
has a }>olitical lesson. To my mind it is certainly original, wdiether 
it has a politrcal lesson or not. The .stories of my list w hich he still 
considers doubtful are 1. 3, JII. 1, IV. 1, V. 1. and V. 2 Those 
which he still coiiMdors certainly unoriginal arc II. 4 and III. 6. 

As to I 3. the I’hree .self-caused Mishaps, Hertel suspects it 
of being unoriginal because: (l)lt is omitted in So and Ks. (2) In 
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the third anecdote contained in it, virtue and not deceit trium}dis 
in the end (3) In tlie Tantrakhyajika form of the story he finds 
a numhor of literary harshnesses — I h^ve indicated above that 
the omission of a story in one stream of tradition seems to me 
much easier to explain tlian its independent insertion in exactl} 
the same ])lace in three streams (p. 58) Tlic triumph of viitue 
IS, in mi opinion, no reason for suspecting the story. The lit- 
erary harshnesses (one of the chief of which is dealt with above, 
j>. 178). ill so far as they arc real, pertain to Taiitrakhyayika 
alone, and jirove only that the Tantiakhyfiyika is an imperfect 
rejireseiitative of the original I'aficatantra, and that it is in these 
cases excelled by the other versions. 

Against in 1 . the Ass in tlie Pantlier s Skin, Hcrtel urges 
the fact that it is lacking in Pahlavi and transposed in Simjilicior 
(neither of which facts is of serious weight; Sjd transposes many 
of the stories of Book III), and also that the insertion of the 
stoi y seems to him awkward, since it postpones the answer to 
the crow-king'.s inquiry as to how the enmity between the crows 
and the owls originated. This is a ]>uroly subjective opinion, 
wliich seems to me to have no weight T think llortel s objection 
i> based solely on western esthetic principles To Hindu story- 
tellers there is nothing objectionable in the insertion of anecdotes 
illustrative of general jiriiiciples involved, even when tlief delay 
the course of the mam story The story here concerned is very 
apposite to the situation where it oecur.s; it is an illustration of 
ra<jdosc(, coming to grief tliru speaking Cf. on 11. 4 below. 

IV. 1, tlie Ass witliout Heart and Ears, is markt doubtful bv' 
Hertel, hut lie nevertheless states that he considers it "probably 
original. Apjiareiitli' his only reason for questioning it is that 
tlie catch-verse is not included in the Ncpalo.se verse-text. I’his 
IS, to my mind, no reason at ail. 

V 1, Brahman builds Air-castlc.s, is (juestioned by Hertel 
solely because it is lacking in Somadeva As I liave repeatedly 
said, such grounds seem to me of no weight. 

V. 2, tlie Barber who killed the Monks, was formerly con- 
sidered ‘•certainly unoiiginal " hy Hertel, solely because it is 
lacking in Somadeva and Pahlavi This again seems to me an 
insufficient reason for que.stioniiig a story found in T, Jn, Ks, 
SP, N. and H, that is in at least two independent streams of 
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tradition, and in tJio .-laine place m all but Jn (’wliieli bate totally 
rcarranf^ed Book \ ) and II (which has no Book \ and iiicludos 
the stones thereof in the earliei books) Now, in I fine ji. 18, 
llertel inclines to think that this stoi y may lia\ e been original 
aftei all. on th.' gionnd that it is the last story of the whole 
nork, and its oini-.sion might have been due to a fi agmentary 
condition of the mss used bv *^0 and Ba 

O) the two stoi les in mv list which llertel still considers cer- 
taiiilv unoriginal, one, 111 0. Old Man. Young ife. and Thief, 
has been discust at length above, ]> 63, note 6, where T liave tried 
to ''how the fallacy of Ilertid s rea.soning. The other is 11.4, 
Deers Former Oaptivilv, which is found only in T. 81*, N, I’l.i, 
and Ks It is. as jiointed out above ( |>. ^C. n. i?!!, ically an in- 
cident in the liame-stoiv of Book II. as such it was omitted in 
at least one hate, vei sion based on Piiiijabbadra, ev uleiitly because 
the redactor considered it unessential to tlic main story and did 
not lecngni/e it as an indepeiuleiit stoi v (tliis is llertel's own 
(>x|ilanatioii. Piiric, p 117) Fortius same leason it was omitted 
bv Soinadeva, (|uito iii keeping with his usual eustoin; and this 
mar ho the reason for its omi&sion m I’alilavi, w'iucli in any case 
omits several stories that weie tin mv opinion) ceitaiiilv original 
'I’liat the deei is saved m this anecdote ■not by elev einess hut 
liv tlieVoin passion of anothei is no aigunient to mv mind, and 
need lint he one even to Heitel il he will hut consider the 
siorv a pait ot the fiaine foi he seems to admit (curiously, 
and iiieonsistoiitly, 1 think i iliat tiie frame may eoiitain incidents 
that aie not esclusivelx t'riekv in tlieii ■‘morals 
65). 114. vvlieie he seems to implv that the ••stoiy’ 11 1 need 
not have.! tiickv moial. .since it was legardod hv the author as 
part ol the fiame) The fact that the story is told hv the deer 
liefoie he has keen freed from liis hond.s is no aigunient against 
tlie origmalitv For one tlimg. the mouse was fieeing the deei 
while the deer was telling the storv. so that it occasioned no 
delav ((•/■ II ^ when' we hiid that the mouse has already 
cut tlie bonds' Secondly, compare the siniilai long coiivei sation, 
with several inseited stones, between the crow-kiiig and his 
mmisteis at tlu* hegimiiii" of Book III; altho tliey were fully 
conscious of the in'od for haste (III § 8. ahtnnkahini updi/ai 
chitiiafinii. in 55 111!, after endless unnoce.s.sary talk, i/^rnf tv. 
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’sman prati sathnipHtdi/o nchay/tceJtfnitt, t&uul tipSyai cinfyatam) 
In other words (c/ also on III 1 above), Hindu story-tellers are 
not troubled b;v such a dramatic fault as this— the insertion of 
stories and other long-vindcd conversations at times when there 
is need for immediate action (Such dramatic unrealities can he 
found in modern operas, especially The reason foi them is found 
in the conflict of motives; the ITiiidu story-hooks are not merely 
stoi’A'-books, hut also political textbooks, and they lake the time to 
inculcate ]>ohtieal lessons on occasions whore such lessons would 
he out of place in i eal life Similarly modern ojieras are not merely 
(Irmnatie compositions, hut also itnisicol ones, and tlie comjiosers 
put 111 musical pieces' that are diamatieall v ridiculous ) — The 
stylo of the first |iart of tins slorx iii 'i'aiitralvhyajika is rightly 
called iiiiserahle In TIertel lint this again is a fault of T 
alone, and only shou s the impei fection of 1' a« a Pancatantrjv 
version SI’ and l’i.i hogiii nilh a practically ideiilieal sentence, 
which 111 'I' occuis half nar down tlie first page Tlio first half 
|iagc 111 T Is a wholly secondaii insertion* and T contains 
other insei turns later on in the story, as shown hy the agieeinent 
of SI* ,and l’i,i (Sc'e in_\ Cnt App foi ])ro()f oi this ) It is very 
clear that Piirijalihadia did not get the stoiy fioiii tlie Tantia- 
kliiavika in its present foim While it is possible that lie got 
it fiom an older lorm ol *1', nluch lackt the awkward oxjiansions 
found in all our ’P niss . it Neems to me fully as likely that 
he got it fioni his unknown third source, the reality of which 
IS ahundanlh pioved hy othei jtassages and is fully recognized 
li\ lleitel This would account for the strikingr agreements ho 
tween Pn and SP, os])ecially at the beginning of the story, hut 
also at ^'arIous other points in it F’rohahly, therefore, wc find 
traces of tins story in three independent sti earns of Paneatantra 
tradition hut certainly in tuo winch is ipiite eiiuf, on the 
]n*nici]»le.s laid down above, ji 581.. to establish its originality. 

(’oNsi'tcrus os S-roiajis of iiik Oiuginal 

Note —For the abbieviations ot names of veisinns in these tables s^c 
the introduction to Volume 1. In the H column the first leferenee is to 
Peterson’s edition the second, in paicnthcses, to Mttllei’s; so iii the Ks 
foUiinn, references aie to and ^ln paxeiifhcsos) to Mankowski. The 
numbering of tlie books of tbe Arabic follows Wolft. In the Ar colnnin x 
indicates that Dome Arabic vcr-iou contains a coricspoiidi ncc 
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1. Mouse and Tnu Monks 

2. Huskt for Huskt Sesame 

3. Too Greedy Jackal 

4 Deer's Formei Capti\ ity 
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CHAFrEU IX 

CUrilCAL NOTES ON THE TAN^i'RAK H YAYIK A 

Purpose of this chapter. — In the course of my studies I have 
noted many corrections which, as it seems to me. must be made 
in the edited texts of the various Pancatantra versions. Especially 
numerous are these corrections in the edition of the Tantra- 
Miyayika. For this reason, and also because of the special 
importance of the Tantrakhyayika, I have thot it worth while 
to make a list of the changes which 1 .should advocate making 
in this one text, — or rather, in tlie parts of it which correspond 
to part'< of the reconstructed original: for I have made no effort 
to criticize the text in its unoriginal parts, — Occasional correc- 
tions in the editions of other versions will he noted in the 
.appropriate places in my Critical Apparatus. 

Emendations in the text of the TantrSkhy&yika. — The writer 
would prop«»so the following omend.ations in the printed text of 
the Tantrakhyayika. None of the readings proposed occur in 
any of the manu.scripts so far as recorded. In a few cases tlic 
emendations have been proposed previously hv others; these 
w’ill be noted specifically For the reasons for the emendations, 
see my Critie.al Aj)paratus in each case. All the emendations 
occur in parts of 1' which correspond to passages of the re- 
constructed original. Ueferences are to page and line of Hertel’s 
editio princeps, and to hook and section or verse of my recon- 
struction. 

1’. 13, 1 5 ; I vs 42. "Wiara” for ’’Wiara'’ (witli 'I’homas, JUAS 1910, j>. 1349). 

1*. 72, 1. 16; II § 7.3. aprcchat for apredtat iJAOS. 3S. 287 f.). 

P. 73, 1. 17. II g 86. nil vedakaranatnukhain for ‘’kSranuni akhum {JAOS. 
38. 288). 

V. 74, 1. 15; 11 § 97. yato for ito {JAOS 38. 288). 

r. 76, 1. 11; II §116. vyapadya for mss. vyadhavya, vyadhSdya, hatvS 
led. riddhva); Si’ vyapadya (v. 1. hatvii). 

1’. 81, 1.15; 11 V8 36. so 'nj’ab fw iJ®uyalj (T|3; JilOS. 38. 289). 

17 * 
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P. 83, I 6; II il. "para" for "vara" {JAOS. .‘18. 289). 

P. 101, 1.4; II VB 81. (Head yaeya with mss. foi kas 3 a, see p. 262;) 
pri^ajantisiiinaganiana na sj'uh for ed. priyaevajaiiaeanigama iia syub [mss. 
pri^ ajana^^ainagama- (K "ma) -ua (P "iias, p “nSs) syiihj (,/.d0£^. 38. 290f.). 

P. 114. 1. 23: 111 V3 29. atha vyavasitannjfia for mss. atha vyavabatanus- 
nas (Hotel eiii, a^mrya.vaiii saclanuenaiii). 

1’. 123, 1. 11; III vs 51 ahinsHiiamako for °ka (doiibtlebs luisjuiut). 

P. 12G, 1 14; 111 § 129. svaiupain for sva". 

P. 133, 1. 17; 111 va 72, "iiabliijilc^a foi "jfiaya of mss, (Hertel eni. “jflaya). 

P. 138, 1. 6; HI vs 87 "bijaiat kapotfid (with Kitiit’bya) for mss "bijaka 
;°eka) sapotad, Heitel em. "bijanani kapotad. 

P. 142, 1. 25, 111 vs 107. Insert ea at end of pada a, aitli Piirnabhadra. 

P. 143, 1. 26; 111 vs 113. visitajvaiam . . . ivavasitabhaiaiu for visati 
jvaram . . . ivavasitasarain. 

P. 144, 1.7, HI vs 11.5. Head ’cala" loi cala’'-’ 

P.150, 1.20, IV vs 11 iiuivati (Thomas,', or iiiitiva, for niiti. 

P. 158, 1 8; V § 30 daridryadobasaka\ata\a (or ’dosa^aba" («o ms.: 
Hertel em. °do§ad iisaha"i. 

Unfortunate emendations made by Hertel in the text of Tantr&> 
khySyika.— Following- is a list of emendations made 1)y Ifertel, 
in the parts of T which correspond to original passages, which 
1 Hnd it impossible to accept. In nearly all cases 1 think tins 
correct reading is found in some or all of the ins.s. In a veit 
few instances I suggest different emendations — I do not include 
here false emendations in parts of the T to.\t which do not 
correspond to parts of the original. It will he understood, how- 
ever, that I am not here dealing with what I take to he the 
text of the original Pancatantra, but only with the text of T. 
In some cases it coincides with the original text, in others not. 
riie fact that a different reading is indicated for the original is 
no reason for abandoning a possible reading of T. if supported 
by all the 1 mss — ]*or fuller discussion of the points involved 
see my Critical Apparatus. Keferencos are to page and line of 
Hortel’s editio princepfi, and to book and section or verse of 
my reconstruction. 

P. G, 1. 1; 1 § 12. ii»\aika1yat)uu; read with iiibb. na vai kal" (c/ Pn iia 
kalj atain). 

1 . 6, 1. 10, I §20^ niitbaiitiini guijitasnbdaiii , mss. garjitatn, pcibups to 
be kept 111 spite of iiiegulai gendei,-' liregulaiities of gender are not 
unknown olsowbere lu 'I', 

P. 12, 1. 2; T vs .‘(2. bhinanditavyab; mss. 'bhisandhitavyah (vv. U, "man", 
dit ), which I think may be kept; it i» again a grammatical irregulantv. 
blit not unique as such. 
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P. 15, 1. 16; 1 § 94. pi'atyapahrfsmanib; mss. pratySpa° or (p) pratyah"; 
read the latter. See next, 

P. 15, 1. 17; i g 94. pratyapahrtamSno: mss. pratyapa*’ or (p R) pratySli°; 
read the latter. See preceding, 

P. 18, 1. 11; 1 § 184. "parisi avana°; read witli mss. °pari8ravana“. 

P. 23, 1. 6; I g 187. Three emendationB in the text in one line; Winter- 
nitz WZKM 25. 57 rightly points out that the mss. are quite correct. 
Heitel aiJMG. 69. 396f. withdraws two of the emendations hut sticks to ya 
lor ye, failing to see, eren after Wlnteinitz’s criticism, that a is singular, 
not jdural. 

P. 33, 1 8; I § 2rt3 saihprspto; mss. siinprataiii. which read. 

P. 3.5, 1. 6; I g 331. arohata; mss. aruhata. uhicli read Thomas queried 
the emendation, and Hertel in reply CH'^A'Af. 35. }3i said: Die u-Foriii 
ist grammatiscli ialsch.” It is true that rohati is the regular form; but 
ruhati is not unknown elsewhere. Boehtliugk in pet lex gives it '‘for 
iiietiieal reasons’'; Whitiiej fh'ooUi gives ruhati -te K-|-. Since the iii«s. 
of T are niiaiiiiiious tliey should be followed. 

P. 36, 1, .'1; 1 § 347 Kd. luaiiily with * iiis^. aham evo)>ayena vyajiSda- 
yiinii siuliam (iiisa. siiiha) id. The correct reading is that of p sinham e\opa- 
lena \ Mipii". id. So SP and Pii {SPevopavantarena: l*n eva. om upayena'. 

P. 36, I 11; I g 253. vy-acintayat; mss. 'py aci" iB ’dhyaci"!: read pv. 

I*. 37. 1. 7; p. 34, 11. % 3, '23; p. 47. l.G; 1 g§ sb, 310, 312. 317. 4.''>5. drogdbu- 
•inati (or buddlii ; mss. a drogdha-. ^ drugdha-. Read witli [s. 

P.31,1.7, I g 3il3. siirabhi; mss. ^ suiabliigaiidhaiii i«oieadi, a snrabht 
siigamllinm. C/ Pn snrabhigandhi. Omit ea, added in ed. 

I'. 33. 1.6; T §303. madasramanidruparitaknio, nn-s. "kale, so read. 

P. .’IT). 1.33; 1 v-OS. bhavaiiti akaiana\asena. iiiss. bharniiti kit", perhaps 
to be kept ' 

P. 40. 1. 3, I g 353. mss. add kaitiiin Mhitnin oi 't.iini after urabdhith: 
ed. omits the woid without reason. 

P 40. 1. 10; I g .'163. vijnapviise, siainiiia: a ms-, '’iiini: the correet 
leading is that of ,% vijriajiyah svami (pniictnatioii after, not bclore. the 
last word'. 

P.43. 1. 13, 1 §394, velaplavaiian; read with iiiss. '’pbivanuii 

P. 15, 1. 14: 1 g 423. inatiuirarito; mss. omit ni.ati; so read. 

1*. 53, 1.2; 1 § 471. mitravisesatah; nis.s. « '’vise.sah. / "vislcsah; read 
the latter. 

P. 5.5, I §501. inimaikah sarthavahasiito yah, lead with K nnraa 
yah siirtha"; other mss. niirnaikah &o. without yah. 

)’. 60, 1. 9; I § 570. bhojane: read with mss. °nam; see p. 96 abo\e 

P. 61, 1. 6. I g 584. viinarsitaifi, ntss. visarpitain. Winteriiitz WZK3I. 
2,5. 57 pointed out that the reading of the mss. is correct, and this is 
admitted by Hertel ZDMG. 69. 396. I would add that the Arabic versions 
bupport the mss. rending. 

P.61, 1.12; 1 §585. parardliy agunanindapnro. Read with a mss.parardhva- 
guuaparo °[iaraguno}. Heitel’s euieiidatioii spoils the sense, whieh he 
failed to iiiider.stand. 
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P. 61, 1. 7 ; 11 § 6. apasyat tadadhiethSuavasinam &c. No ms. has tad. 
which is unnecessary {JAOS 38. 276). 

P. 65, ). 21; II § 23. moksayiteti; read with mss. °yatiti {JAOS. 38. 276). 

P. 67, 1. 2; II vs 6. badhyante; mss. badh°. See JAOS. 276. 

P. 67, 11. 18, 19; 11 § 3.5. Read with mss. mS tfivan mamasya chidyantSm 
(all mss. but R chind*'). See JAOS. 38. 276. 

P.67, 1. 20; II g 37. svavyasananapeksaih ; read with R "sanopeksSiii 
(corrected from °sanapekBath ; so other mss. omitting sva). 

P. 67, 1. 23; II §39. amuita; mss. ayam, keep (JAOS. 38. 277). 

P. 70, 1. 22; II § 60. tvfim in no mss. and not needed; JAOS 38. 277. 

P. 71, 1. 6; IT § 62. pratyayito; mss. pratyarthito, which may be kept as 
the Treading, tho the original undoubtedly read pratyayito; see p. 93f. 

P 71, II. 9, 10; TI § 66. Read with ^ mss cittasamgamaiii vrddhaye, na 
])unar vittam. prabhtttan api &c. See JAOS 38. 277. 

P. 73, 1. 15; II § 85. pnnai apy, inserted without ms. authoiity, should 
he omitted, along with the following aha, which R omits. 

P. 74, 1.6; II §92. tirthabhata ; read with mss. ththapilta (P tivra'’!. 

P. 74, 1. 7; TI § 92. “drava" for mss. ‘’dravya®, which keeji JAOS 38. 27K 

P. 74, 1. 14; II § 96. se^aiii suguptaiu arc found in no ms. and aie wholly 
unnecessary. 

P. 79, 1. 1 ; II § 141. tad brahmabrdayaih yasyasau ; mss a tad brahman 
suvamam, yasyasau (so read); |3 hrdayasyajiy asiin foi vasyiisau. 

P. 79, 1. 10; II § 145. iikhyane; read with mss. ®te, 

P.79, 1. 17; II § 161. mamadyangulakasyilpy utpatane; mss a®kasyot- 
)iatane (so read), f! "kasyadyutpa® or “kasyabhyiitiia®. 

P. 82, 11. 3—4; II § 154. yat; read with mss. yns. See JAOS. 38. 278. 

P.86, 1. 18; II vs 63. 'mibandlmt; re.'id with mss. ’nubamlhah See p. 94ff. 

P.87, 1.26; II §169. by aySnti,*read with a kva yaiiti (fi to same 
effect). See p. 124. 

P. 88, 1. 7; II vs 61. panrusac ca paiihinam; read with a ptinrusavihinam 
(|3 puru^aparihinani). 

P. 97, 1. 20; II § 188. citraBgah; read with mss. "ga. 

P.98, 1.7; TI §195. kilasaktac.arma®; read uith (3 kile wkya® (a kile 
iakya°). 

P.101, 1 10; II §213. suvarnena; read with a anena ([i varnena) 

P. 102, 1.2; II § 217. a&vasthyam; read witli iibvasthyani (a tisvsistyaml. 

P. 103. 1. 14; II § 222. niyati, read with mss. niy-ita. 

P.104, 1.4; II vs 81. kasya ... priyasvajanasningaiiiu na syiih see 
above, p. 260. 

P.104, 1.6; II vs 82. pathyatana; read with mss pathyadliana. 

P. 105, 1.3; 11 vs 86. askhalitadi; read uitli mss. "tas. 

P. 105, 1. 7; II vs 87. visrame; read with mss. °mo. 

P. 105, 1. 13; II vs 92. utpiida”; lead with mss. utpata®. 

P.108, 1.8; 111 §6. nlaka upalabdhadurgavyttantah; read with mss. 
ulBkopalabdha®. 

1 .^108, 1. 13; 111 §8. tiidvigliiitSyeti ; read with mss. R and z (corr.) tad- 
vighttto yatha bliavati (z om bhavati); other mss. (p anil tadvighiito yadi. 
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1*. 110, 1. 1*2*, III VB 3. asame asamopnnamanani aho mahat ka^tam. No 
niB. has aho; it should be omitted, with elision of a- in asamo" 

P. Ill, 1. 5*, III § 21. yiiddhe; read with iubs. “dliatn, 

P. 113, 1. 23; III vs 20. na kantim; read with p na cagamam (so SP, N, 
and so the meter requires); x na kantil). 

P.114, 1.2*, III vs 22. na cecchnnty ayasomisram; mss. all "ti yaSo°, 
whieh shovrld perhaps he kept, tho I have hesitatingly adopted Hertel's 
einendiition. 

P 114, 1. 23; III vs 29. ayavyayarh sadannsnaiir; read atha vyavasita- 
nujflfi; rnss. °satunnsnas. 

P. 115, 1. 17; III §27. saphalatb; read with R phalavad; other mss. 
jihniain. 

P.116, 1.11; III §3."). “nyatraiva”; read with mss. "nyathfiiva®. 

P. 117, 1. 1.5, HI § 43. mogham drstidigdahaih karoty apadesiaksainai ca; 
ins^. so am dystadigdahaih karoty avyapadesa® (« apailesa°) ca. Read w ith p 

P. 122, 1. 3; III § 89. ligatah inserted without ms. anthoiity; omit it. 

P. 122, 1. 6, III § 94. dcsabhflpam; road with mss “rupam. 

P. 123, 1.2, III § 101. sthiine; lead with a sthana- (p sthiiviira-). 

P. 123, 1 4; III §102 samnikTstau; read mith mss. °taiii. 

P.12.5, 1 12; nr §119. avavaiii, read with « tarn; p samam. 

P.12.5, 1.18; 111 §123. yiitam; read with R sthitam (other mss. omit). 

P. 126, 1.4; 111 §126. sampraptau, inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

1M27, 1.12, III § 141. nj'avedayan; read with p nivedayanti sma; a 
nivednyan. 

P. 128, 1. 24; III vs G3. sarvotpattisumrddhaaya; read with « and R 
saivopadhi"; other mss. santopadhi", niantrilusadhi'’ 

P. 132, 1 2, III § 191. eva inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

P.132, 1.3; HI §192. avahasya insetted without ms. authority; omit. 

P. 142, 1. 25, III vs 107. vidyii inserted without ms. authority; omit. 
See j) 9b above. 

P 149, 1 3; IV §17. apa; lead with R agamat; p iiha 

P.149. 1.5; IV §18. valivadanakapntyiitikrantavelo; read with mss. 
“prityafi” 

P.149, 1 23; I\ §27. hahiidhaivaib; mss. balm rtlivaih, read so. 

P. 150, 1. 2; IV vs 6. kartuh; read with inss. kurtuiii. 

P.158, 1.7; V §29. ca inserted without ms. authority; omit. 

Unfortunate choices made by Hertel between variant manuscript 
readings in the text of Tantrftkhyftyika.— Following is a list of 
cases in. which I should make a different choice between various 
manuscript readings from that made by Hertel in editing the 
TantrakliySyika. Many of these differences of opinion are due 
to tlie different views which Hertel and 1 hold of the relations 
between the Tantrakhyayika manuscripts, and of the relation 
of Tantrakhyftyika to other Pancatantra versions. Thus, whereas 
Hertel always tends to prefer Ta to Tp even tvhen the latter 
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is supported by other versious, I hold that a reading of any 
T ms. which is supported by other versions is more apt to he 
original than one which is not thus supported, and that in 
general Tfi is a rather better representative of the T tradition 
than Ta. — The cases here listed all occur in sections of T which 
corre.S2)ond to parts of the reconstructed original. References 
are to page and line of Hertel's editio imnceiis, and to book 
and section or verse of my reconstruction. 

1'. .‘J, 1. 11 ; KM § 1. mihilaropvaia, v. 1. with Jii ninhi®, so rend. So also 
at the beginning of Book 1 and 11; in spite ot some variations in the 
othei versions, 1 belieic that the oiigiiial was evcrvnhere iiiahi°. 

J'. 4, 1. 4; KM § 7. 'iiekasastravikliyatakirtii ; read nith {i sisj'a foi 
liastia, cf. Spl chattiasanisadi lahdhnkiitih (tho, to be sure, Jhi supports 
tiie a leading). 

J\ 7, 1. 7, I § 24. tad atra; read fatra with 8P, .In. 

P. 10, 1. 22; 1 8 49. ca, read hi with fs, Sl’«, Jn. 

P.11, 1 14, 1 §57. svainiii, padiinaiii; lead svainipadanriiii nith [s {rf. 

II, Jn duvapadSniuii). 

P. 13, 1. 10, I vs 44. silstiaiu sasttain; transpose these woids nith ji, SP, 
N, R, Pn 

P 13, 1 17; 1 vs 40 bhrtab; read with fi bhrtyah (bettei sense). 

P 13, 1. 19; 1 vs 47. inQsako grhajatu ’pi hantavjo 'nupakiirakah; read 

with z, K iiiusika grhujiitapi hantavyaniipakanni; so essentially Jn. 

P. 14, 1. 20; I § 76. ita!^ cetab; add ca with .v. 1. 

P. 14, 1. 22; I § 78. "hrdayab; add ca with p, SP. 

P. 15, 1 9, J §87. piatinivartitoiii a.sakto ’ntarlinardhakay o viliasia: 
lead Mitli fj ]iratiuivrtyuntarlinam avahasya (sup)iorted in sense by SP). 

P. 15, 1. 15, 1 § 94. utyiintasvakarahliiiiyastah; so p. liead either "svakara" 
with a, 01 “svakara". 'I’he word is kava or kara, “tax”; Hertel misunder- 
stands It The Kautiliya text has heie kiirabhinyustab. 

J*. 16, 1. IS, 1 § 106. ea, omit with p, Jn. 

P. 17, 1 14; 1 § 122. tad atia; read tatra with K, Jn, Hp. 

1’. 23, ] 11; I § 205. After piaksipainah add with p iti, tatraiko ’brat it 
;sup])Oitod in sense by Pa). In tlie same line after fisadva add atia with P, 
SI*, H. 

I*. 23, 1. 12; 1 § 205. katliayam asuh, omit with p ^it is pleonastic). 

P. 24, 1 3, 1 § 214. enam; read with p etam, since the word is emiihatie 
(first in the sentence, and followed by api). 

P. 24, 1. 17; I § 224 -atravasake ; read with p -asyavase, of which reading 
Hertel says “ emc Anderiuig, die nicht zuiii SchluS der Erzhhluug pafit.” 
It is true that it does not fit the conclusion of T, in which the crow 
deposits the ornament in its own nest, not in the snake’s hole. But all 
other versions make the place of deposit the snake's hole, which is a priori 
hettei ; and it seems to me that Tp’s reading at this point indicates an 
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original agreement with the rest. Tut has changed aeya to atra to make 
it fit the altered conclusion of T 

P. 25. 1. 10, I vs 63. abudhasya; read abiiddhes tu with v. I. of [3; cf 
SP, N, H, Jn nirhuddhes tu. 

1*. 25, 1. 17, 1 §241. ubhayopadravah; read with p nbhayata upa". 

P. 26, 1. 3; I § 247. See p. 261 above. 

P. 27, 1. 16; J vs 67. tu; read ca with p, Pn. 

P. 27, 1. 24; I vs 68. svaiiurakto; read svb“ with a, Pn. 

P. 28, 1. 2; 1 § 263. A sentence found in p and Jn lo omitted iu the 
edition with a; read with p. 

1*. 28, 1. 5; I § 270 me; read mama with p, SP, H, Jn. 

P. 30, 1. 17: i § 286. Before kfmavah add ea with p, Pn. 

P.31, 1 4; I §288. After rajflas, add grhe with p; Pn viisagrhc. 

1^31, 11.10,11; 1 §295. iha, maAsanj, and (1.11) ca, to bo omitted 
with p, Ju. ‘‘ Blood," not “ meat ” oi •* fiesh,” is what a fiea wants. 

P.3.5, 1 23; 1 Vb 95. roinodgamah; read with p rosod®. 

P. 38, 1. 5; 1 vs 110. .slisyantinie, so Tp and SP ed. with p; read with 
Ta, SPa, N, Pn klisyantiine (SPa °ty ete). 

P. 33, 1. 14; I § 346. iibhyudgamam, read with p, Pn “dyamam. 

P.33, 1. 18, J §350. tads tcna“; read with p, Pn tadaneiiu'’. 

P 40, 1. 10, 1 *5 363. vijOapyase. svaminn(a “niMn;; lead with (s vijBapyah 
St aim. 

1*. 40, II. 16, 17; I vs 116. malmpiadhSnam, sarvapiadhttiiesv; read with 
most mss. and SP, N, H mahSpiadSnaili,— with all mss. evcejit P and all 
othei versions sarvapiadanesv. 

P.41, 1 12; I §376. akalpukayo; read with all mss hut P, and SP, 
So, Jn, alpakayo (,SP, So, Spl svalpa”). 

P. 41, 1. 13; ] § 377. Add evam after goiiiayiir with p, SP. 

P. 41, 1. 16; 1 § 380. akalpakayo; lead with all mss. but p alpa”, 8 U 2 )portcd 
in sense by SP 

P. 42, 1. 17; 1 vs 120. karyiikaiyany; read “karyam with SP, 
N, Jn. 

P.43, 1. 9, I §390. Add kasminHCit after asti, with (3, Ju. 

P.43, 1 14, 1 *5 336. Add ua at end of line, with p, Pn; tlii.-i seems to 
he lequiied by the sense, which is at least pooler without it. 

P.44, 1.13; I §406. Add pathi aftei punas with p, sujipoited by Ks 
and in sense by othei veisions. 

P. 45, 1. 11; I § 421. matsyabandham ; read '-'bandhanaih with p, l*ii. 

P 45, 1 16; I § 426. Add saparijanair before matsya° with p (I’n pari- 
janasanietaii). 

P.46, 1.7; I §436. p adds mama (c/". Pn me) befoie manda'’, and after 
it a phrase supported in sense by the other versions. Bead so. 

P. 46, 1. 10; 1 § 439. “vigrahaya; read “vigrahasya with p, Pn. 

P. 46, 1. 12; I §441. °iana°, visnuiia; read with p, Pn '’sailigiama” and 
nariiyanena. 

P. 51, 1. 22; I § 470. Add svSmino before nico° W’ltli p, Pn. 

P 52. 1 5; 1 §472. knvikalpam; read viviktaia with p, SI*. Pn. 
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P. 52, 1. 15; I vs 144. kalusena (so Tot, SPo, N); read kapa^ena with Tp, 
SP ed. (|S), Pn, and apparently Pa. 

P. 52, 1.24; I vs 146. sasahknsya (a, with N); read sasafikasya with p, 
SP, Pn.— vyomny eva with a; read nirnnaiva with p (Pn ninjniisya, SP, 
N nicaiva). See above, p 109. 

]’. 53, 1 19; I ii 482. Omit mahan with p and all other versions 

P. 54, 1.2; 1 §489. varyamano; read ni-vKi® with p, Pn. 

P. 55, I 13; 1 § 508. sahaparasatam; read sahaparaih sa° with p, Pn. 

P 56, 1. 7; 1 § 522. atravyavaharadlnariinEtii; lead with p ittia vyavahtiro 
(z ®raiii) dr’, 

P. 5G, 1 14; I § 532. tatha ca; load with p, I’n Biidliu cedam ucyato. 

P. 58, 1. 17, 1 § 556. vaftsah; read with p, Pn svavausah (cf SP svakulam). 

P. 59. 1. 6; I § 558. Add tava befoie eaiitena, with ms. P (of «) and 
SP, Pn 

P. 02, 1. 13; I V8 172. bhrtyiih, read with «(•), SP, N, H, Pn bliftyiih. 

P. 64, 1. 8; 11 §6. pakhibandham, read with a paksibandhasaviiram (with 
roriuptions in mss.), cf Pn paksibaudlianiniittam . . . vjiidham. 

P. 04, 1. 15; II S 12 itas cetah; add ca with p. 

P.68, 1 1; II §39. tat sadhii uayuta (so a, witlt v. 1. na | ^atu), icnd 
w ith p tac cSsadhu, } ata. 

P. 69, I. 5; II §56* Add inayil after salia with p, SP. 

1’. 71, 1 2; II vs 22. oa; read tu withp, SP, N, H, Pn. 

P, 73, 1. 1; II §80, ca tat; road gataU with p. Pn; cf SP, Spl gatva. 

P. 73, 1 14; II § 85 Insert sa aha with ms. Ji. 

P. 74, 1.2; II § 90. Considerable insertion of P (see note in ed.) sup- 
jioitod by Jn, Pa, should be put in text. 

P. 79, 1. 9; II § 144. piirvakh^ato sesain; lead with p ‘’tain aiiesain. 

P.79, J. 14; II vs 30. bliavaty aithciia balavun; lead w'lth p artliena 
baiavan bbavatj ; so SP, N, H, Jn except savvo (hy, or ’py) for bhavatj 

P.81, 1.15, Jl vs 3.5. Head tin’s line with p (sliglitiv coiiupt), SP, 

H, I’ll, See p. llOf. 

I’. 82, 1.12; 11 vs 38. miiynmanasja cihnuiii yam taiiy eva yacatah; 
read w ith p mri’’ yany eva tSm cihiiani ya". SP, N closer to this than to 
the reading of T ed, 

P. 85, 1. 4; II § 162. Add yas^yu before sirasy with p. Pa. 

P. 86, I. 7; il v*. 50 Add jagati before jaiitob with p, N, U, and best 

ms. of SP. 

P. 87, 1. 15; 11 vs 57. Transpose dantah kesa, with p, SP, N, H, Pn. 

P. 87, 1 17, II §168. Add kascit after satiiiii with p, Pn. 

P. 88, 1. 15; II vs 63 paiibhavavasaih; read “padaiU with p, SP, N, II, Pn. 

1’. 91, 1. 14; II vs 68. tad ananyathS; read na tad anj'athS with p, HP, 
N, II. 

I’. 9.5, 1. 24- II VS 70 prakkai'inuyati'^; I'oad witli a prukkaitna prati. 

P.94. 1.14, II \s 73. jivanti nityani piinisas; lead with P, Pn ji‘’ tc 
satpurusas. 

P. 94, 1 19; II vs 74. lobheiia lift®; read with P lohhopahrt® (Pn lobho- 
pahaCJ. 
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P. 95, 1. 2; II vs 76. vS; read with P ’pi. 

P.98, 1.5; II §194. manthara; read with a, R raantharaka. 

P.98, 1.6; II §194. tad upalabhyatam ntplutya (subject in acous.!); 
read with ^ tad upalabliasvotplutyeu 

P. 98, 1. 10; II § 197. Add with ^ pasachedanakarmanah after anabhijflah. 

P.99, 1. 13; II §203. anabhijfio; read with p, Pn abhijfio. 

P.99, 1. 14; II §204. Add na before vartate with p, SP. Pn 

P. 101, 1. C; II § 212. Add gandha after bbojana with p, Pn. 

P. 101, 1. 7 ; II § 212. °drava‘’; read "dravya® with «, see JAOS. 38. 
278, 286 

P. 102, 1. 9; II §220. Add idam before abhihitam with p, Pn. 

P. 102, 1. 11; II § 220. ato; read nSto with p. See JAOS. 38. 286. 

1*. 104, 1.13; II vs 84. nirantaraih; read ®ra- with P, Pn (SP, N nirat- 

yaya-)- 

P. 104, 1. 18; II § 232. caranuvak^p^tam, read with P caraniiv apakrsya 
(I’n “nav akrsya). 

P.105, 1.4; II vs 86. hi; read ca with p, Pn. 

P. 105, 1. 8; II § 234. Passage in p (see note in ed.) should be put in 
text; supported by Spl and Pa 

P.106, 1.7; II §2.36. Pas.sage in p (see note in ed.) should bo put in 
text; supported by Pn and Pa. 

P. 106, 1 14; II § 240. Add with p Highratarain before yasyati (supported 
in .sense by H, Spl, Ar). 

I*. 106, 1 15; II § 242. Add with p, J*n anyac ca before abhyasopagate 

P. 108, I. 7; III § 4 vayasah, read vayasarfijah Avith z corr., E, and 
SI’, .In {cf So kakarajaU, Ks vayasSdhipatih). 

P. 108, 1. 9; 111 § 6. Add kakanilni after tesam, with a, supported by SP. 

P. 110, I 10; III § 18. aranya-; read with p aranye (better sense). 

1’ 113, 1. 23; III vs 20 kaiitinr (em. for x kiintih); read cagamam witli p, 
SP, N 

I’. 115, 1. 17, III § 27. asatkarnam; read with a sat®. 

P. 117, 1. 8; III § 42. Add atlia before asav with p, Jii. 

P. 117, 1. 15; III §43. apadesa”; road with p avyapadesa®. 

P. 118, 1. 4; 111 § 49. prerita; read preBita(h) with p, SP, Pn. 

P. 118, 1. 18; III ve 38. arthad; read artban with p, Pn. 

P. 119, ]. 8; 111 vss 41 and 42 These vss of p omitted in ed. but should 
be put in the text. I'lie first is supported by Pn and Pa (and SoV), the 
second by Pn. 

P. 119, 1. 10; 111 §61. asakyam anena; read with R asakyo ’nena. 

P.120, 1.1; 111 §64, and vs 44. p corrrrptly represents original, with 
support in SP, H, Pa ; ed with a omits. See p. Ill ff. 

P. 120, 1. 13; III § 72. Add eko after bhavan with P; Jn ekSki. 

P. 122, 1. 3; III § 90. Add with p sentence omitted in ed. (see note), but 
supported by Jn, Sy (Hertel misunderstands the meaning). 

P. 123, 1. 2; III § 101. upasHsta-; read with P °t5n. 

P. 123, 1. 7; III vs 49 kadacid api aSdliubhih; lead with p ma no dharmo 
hato vadliit, strpported Cwitli varying corrujitions) by Si’, N. 
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P. 124, 1. 11, III §112. Add mays before samSiiye with p, Jii. 

1’. 125, I. 7; III § 116. sanipradharyatSm, yenelia nagacchanti; read 
with fi, seemingly supported bj' Pa. sampradharyadhiinil yavat te (v- 1. 
yiivanto) 'smSn prati sauinipataya nehagacchanti. 

P.126. ]. 17; III §133. Add me before or after kimcid, with [s, J’n. 

i' 127, 1. 11; 111 § 140. mandamaiidaib; read mandaiti-mandain w ith Jn, Ho. 

P. 129, ]. 2, III § 165. Add apy after satriir At ith f. 

P. 163 f. (Appendix II J; 111 va 65 ff. with Story G. Omitted in cd. with a; 
road essentiallj with 3, supported by all othei versions. See ]■>. GS, note G. 

P.129, 1.17, III §176 goyugalam; read goyiigam with fi, SP, Pn 

P. 130, 1. 2; III § 181. pratibudhyeta; probably read with fJ, Sl’a jnati- 
bndht'ate, in spite of Pn budliyeta 

P. 130, 1. 7, 111 § 189, anyac ca («. z); read with K, Pn ajii ea. 

P. 132. 1. 2; III § 191. sa (z. j>), lead hO ’py with li, SP. 

P.133, 1 6; III § 212. Add with (t malotkhatSta aftei sarvathii; Pn 

mnlotkhiitii vayaili. 

1*. 134, 1. 8; III § 227. Speech of ascetic in [l (^ee note in ed ) omitted 
111 ed. with a, but supported in sense b\ Ju and Pa. 

]’. 134. J. 15; 111 § 231. Add bhagaviinl utter api with SPx 

P.135, 1.9, III §243. svat inasuA'"; read witli Pn stavausaviimsiit'’. 

P. 1.35, 1. 15; III § 248 Add krtiihuravihiiiH after "olfiku, with [5: 
supported in sense by SP, Pn 

P. 106, 1. 19; in § 259 ’tivahitab; read nitab with p, Spl, Ks, Pn ySpitah. 

I ’. 137, 1. 2 ; III vs 79. valayaranitau ; read ®i acitiin witli fs; Pn raeita valayaili. 

P.138,1.14; HI vs 90. ujiayfiti na nitido.saIi; read w itli li '’yiinti, withp 
'Mosiih, both suppoited bj’ SP, N, Pn. 

J’ 138, 1.15; HI vs 90. kiiii; read kaiii Avith p, HP. N, Pn. 

P.l.‘18, 1 16; III vs 90. stiikfte; iead°ta AVitli li. N, Pn svikitil, 81’ fttrigatii 

P. 139, 1.8; III §270. Add latrSn aftei iidyii with p, 8P, Pn, Pa. 

P 139, 1.8, III §§271, 272. Passage of p (sec ed. note), snppuited bj 
Pn and Pa, should be put in text. 

P. 139, 1. 11, 111 §276. Passage of p (see ed. note), supported bv SP, 
Pn, Pa, should be jiut in text. 

J’. 148, 1. 7; IV § 5 tenSharena, ms. K tatplnilalmrena, suppoited in 
sense by SP, Ks 

P.152, 1.9, IV §50. Add after "abraA it (p “aba) a sentence found in p 
(see ed note), largely supjiorted by other versions, especially So. 

P 153, 1.4, IV §62, pratidinaiii ; read with p piatidivusaiii jiviiini, the 
verb seems required by the sense. 

P. 167 f. (Appendix IV, end of Book IV); IV vss 20, 21, §§ 84, 85. I’assage 
of p omitted in ed. with «, but supported by Pa. See p. Ill above. 

P. 156, 1. 9; V § 8. Sentence of p (see ed. note) should be added in text, 
supported by SP, and cf. Pa, . 

P. 157, 1 5. V §15. See note in ed.; variant of p supported in sense 
by Pa (ten goats instead of twenty). Head wdth p. 

P. 157, 1. 10, V § 19. “vapauam; read with a “v.apanam (first suggested 
by 'I'hoinas, and accepted bv Herfol, W/!KM 25. 23). 
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TEANSLATION 



NOTE 

I‘areuthe*e» enclose parts of the tiaiialation which cannot be attributed 
to the original with entire confidence In othei words, they correspond to 
parentheses used m the Text (Volume 1), so far as this is possible in the 
translation. 

Hipiare bmtkels enclose matter added the translatoi to make the meaning 
clearer to western readers 

The numbering of sections and of verses (that is, ot translations of San- 
skrit verses) follows that of the text; see introduction to Volume I. That is* 
numbers enclosed in parentheses indicate the prose sections of the original 
Text into which 1 liave divided it for conveuieuue of reference; numbers 
out of parentheses indicate what are, in the original, verses. The (pareu- 
thetiieed) numbers of the prose sections of the original precede the sections 
to which they refer, the numbeis of the vcises of the origiiiiil joVow the 
translations of the verses to which they refer Ench verse of the original is 
made to form a separate paragraph in the trauslation. 



INTOODUC'J'ORY SECTION 

To Manu, to Vacaspati. to 8ukra, to Parasara and his son. 
and to Caiiakya the wise — to [those] authors of tJie hooks of 
the science of kingship be homage.’ 1. 

(ViHi.msannan has mastered the cream of all the treatises on 
the science of polity in the world; and he too has composed 
a fascinating ti eatise in these five hooks. 2 ) 

(1) (Thus runs the account of it) There was in the south 
country a city named Mahilaropya. (2) There dwelt a king 
named Amarasakti * Ho was a Tree-of- Wishes granting the 
desires of all suppliants. His feet wore illumined by a flood of 
radiant beams from the crown jewels of noble kings [who 
bowed before him]. He was completely skilled in all the arts 
(and verst in all tiie science of polity). (3) And he had three 
sonS; named Vasusakti, Ugra.sakti, and Anekasakti,* who were 
utter fools. (Now) Avhen the king saw that they w^ere ignorant 
of (political) science, he called his ministers and took counsel 
with them. (4) ‘*(Siis, you know already that these my sons 
arc utter fools.) 

What profit is there in the birth of a son. if he be neither 
wise nor virtuous? What can a man do with a cow which 
neither gives milk nor calves? 3. 

Better a miscarriage; better no intercourse whatsoever at 
the proper seasons; better a stillborn child; nay, bettei even 
that a daughter be born; better a barren wife; better to enter 

' Mauu, reputed author of the must fauioun Hindu law-book, Vacaspati 
“Lord of Speech,” a title of Brbaspati, jireceptor of the gods; Sukra, 
preceptor of the demons or Asuras; Parisara was the father of Vyasa, the 
reputed compiler of the Vedas and the Mahabh&rata; CS^aKya, minister of 
the famous emperor Candragupta and reputed author of the Kautiliya 
Artha^Sstra (see page 274, note 2). 

* “God-might.” 

® Roughly, “God-iiiight,” '‘Terrible-iiught,” and “ Manifold- might ” 
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upon the homelesb [mendicantj state of life— than a foolish 
son, tho he ivere iiandsome. rich, and powerful. 4. 

(5) By what means, then, may their intelligence he awakened ?” 
(6j (At this some of them said : “ Sire, it is well known that 
the study of grammar requires twelve years, then, if that be 
in a measure mastered, after it the systematic study of religion, 
polity, and love* may be taken up. So this is a sore task even 
lor intelligent folk; how much more for the dull-witted!) (7) 

I Now) in matters like this there is a brahman named Visnusarraan, 
who knows all (the facts of) the science of polity (, and whose 
fame is spread abroad bj^ his many pupils. Summon him and 
let him take charge of the princes).’ (8) (This plan was adopted, 
and a minister summoned Vispusarman, who came and saluted 
the king with a benediction after the manner which brahmans 
employ, and took his seat And when he w'as comfortably 
seated the king said to him:) (9) (“Brahman, T beg you to do 
me tho favor of making these ignorant princes second to none 
in the science of polity, and I ivill requite you with a sum of 
money.') (10) (Thus spoke tlie king; but) Vijpusarman (arose 
and) said (to the king): (11) “Sire, (hear this my lion's roar!'’ 

I make this statement not as one covetous of money; and since 
I am eighty years of age and my senses are all dulled, the 
time forme to enjoy wealth is ovei. But in order to help you 
I will undertake this .as a trial of intellectual skill. So let this 
day he written down') (12) If wdthin tlie space ol six months 
1 do not make your sons completely ver.st in the science of 
]»oIity. thou, Sir, you may (show me the door •' and) banish me 
(to a distance of a hundred hastas'^).' (13) When the king 
(and his ministers) heard this (unbelievable promise on the 
part of the brahman), ui delight (and astonishment) he gave 

* The Hindus regard these tliree subjects as including all ]iossible hiiiiian 
desires. Under arlha, translated here “polity,” they include worldly success 
lit all kinds 

A common expression in India for a triiiiiiiihant, cuniident, or exulting 
declaration 

• Litorallj , ‘‘ the way.” 

^ A measure of length, .ibout 18 niches It seems tli.nt a longer distance 
(if any sjiecilic distance! should be meutiuiied, unless it is meant to be 
liumoions, which is hardly likely Only one of tlie versions names any 
distance. 
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over the princes to Vig^^usarman with all deference. (14) (But) 
the latter began to teach the king’s sons the science of polity 
under the guise of stories, for which purpose he composed 
Five Books (entitled The Separation of Friends, The Winning 
of Friends, The Story of the Crows and the Owls, The Loss 
of One’s Gettings, and Hasty Action). 

(Here ends the Introductory Section.) 


Edgfirton, PaScatftntnL 11 
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BOOK I 


THE SEPARATION OF FRH^NDS, OR, THE LION 

AND THE BULL 

\ 

(1) Now here begins this, the first book, called tho Separation 
of Friends, of which this is the opening stanza: 

Agieat and growing love between a lion and a bull in the 
forest was destroyed by an OA’^er-greedy and malicious jackal. 1. 

(2) The king’s sons said: “How was that’” Vi^usarman 
told this story: 

(3) There was in the south country a city named Mahilaropya. 

(4) There dwelt a merchant named Vardhamanaka,^ who had 
gained great wealth by lawful means. (5) One time this thot 
occurred to him. “Even tho I possess great wealth, I must 
increase my fortune. And it is said: 

Wlum a man has not got wealth, he should seek to get it; 
when he has got it, he should guard it watchfully; when he 
has guarded it, he should .be forever increasing it; wlien he has 
increast it mightily, he should bestow it on worthy persons. 2. 

(6) ‘Get wealth when you have it not; guard what you have 
got; increase what you have guarded; and bestow on worthy 
persons what you have increast ; ’ * this is what we are told to 
do. (Tills is the ivay to live in the world.) (7) Now if a man 
gets no wealth, he has nothing. But even if he has got wealth, 
unless it be guarded, it is straightway lost (, for many are the 
dangers to ft). And if wealth be not increast, even tho used 
sparingly, it wastes away like eye-pigment. [Yet] if it be not used 
(when occasion arises), it is the same as if it were not gained. 
(8) (Therefore a man should guard, increase, and use what he 
has got.) And it is said: 

* Or VardhamSiifl. The name means approximately “Thriftj.” 

’ The quotiitioD is from the so-called Eantiliya ArthaiSSstra, a book on 
the “Science of Polity," .attributed to CSnakya; see page 271, note 1. 
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Of goods that are acquired, distribution is the one true means 
of preservation; it is like an outlet-drain for waters pent up 
within the belly of a pond.” 3. 

(9) Thus reflecting he collected a load of wares for Mathura 
and departed (from the city on a trading journey, on an 
auspicious day, and after taking leave of the elders of his 
family). (10) And he had two draft-bulls harnest to the front 
of his wagon-pole. Their names were Nandaka and Saihjlvaka.® 
(11) Now as lie proceeded he came to (a place in) a great jungle 
whore the water of a mountain waterfall came tumbling down 
(, falling from a great distance,) and formed a muddy spot. And 
(as luck would have it, it chanced that one of these bulls,) Sariijl- 
vaka, because he liurt one leg (, getting stuck) in the muddy place, 
and because the load on the wagon was too hcai'^y, sank down, 
breaking the yoke. (12) And when the merchant Vardhamanaka 
saw him, he was deeply distrest. And when he had waited for 
three days and the bull did not recover, (13) he appointed 
guards for him and continued his journey into foreign parts 
(as ho had planned it; for he was aware that the jungle was 
full of perils and wisht to save the rest of the caravan). (14) 
Hut on the next day the cowardly guards (, who had charge over 
the bull, also) came after him and said to him, falsely: “(Sir,) 
yonder Saiiijlvaka is dead (and we have burned him and per- 
formed the other rites of burial).” (15) (And when the merchant 
heard this, out of gratitude [for the bull’s services] he made 
the offerings for the dead in his honor, and went on ) (16) But 
Saiiijivaka was not fated to die yet. The cooling winds, mingled 
with spray [from the waterfall], refresht his body; he made 
shift to get up, and (little by little) made his way to the bank 
of the Jumna. (17) (And) there he ate the emerald-green grass- 
tips and roamed about at will, and in a few days his frame be- 
came (well-conditioned and) plump, and he regained his strength, 
and his hump became fat as Siva’s bull; and he remained there, 
every day tearing open the tops of the ant-hills with the strokes 
of his pointed horns, and bellowing loudly. 

(18) Now in this forest (and at no great distance) there was 
a lion named Piflgalaka.* Attended by all the beasts, he enjoyed 

* Approximiitely “Rejoicer” and “Enlivener.” 

* “Tawny.” 

18 * 
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the fruits of kingship in the forest, won by his own prowess 
(, and carried his head high, knowing no fear). And thus [it 
is said]: 

The king of beasts lives in solitude in the forest; he has 
not the emblems of royalty and knows not the science of 
polity; yet — so noble is his spirit — he is the fit object of 
laudations declaring him a true king. 4. 

No coronation, no consecration is performed by the beasts 
for the lion; his power is acquired by his own prowess, and 
the kingship of beasts falls to him naturally. 5. 

(19) It came to pass that this lion was thirsty and went down 
to the bank of the Jumna for a drink of water. (20) And 
(while he was yet a great way off) he heard Saihjivaka’s roar, 
which was unlike anything he had heard before (and seemed 
like an unseasonable clap of the thunder that comes at the 
dissolution of the world). (21) And when he heard it his heart 
was terror-stricken, and (without drinking of the water, but) 
dissembling his mien, he stopt still (in the neighborhood of 
the Fig-tree of the Circles, taking the position of the Four 
Circles,'’ without saying a word) (22) (Now the position of the 
Four Circles is as follows. The Circles are the Lion, the Lion’s 
lletainers, the Kakaravas, and the Kiihvrttas. Of these, the 
lion alone is local ruler in all the. places of the country — 
villages, towns, cities, settlements, fanning and mountain 
hamlets, parks, villages g'ranted to brahmans, woods, and 
forests. There are a certain number of Lion's Retainers, who 
are the office-holders. The Kakarava-groups are the middle 
classes. The Kimvi'ttas, of course, are those that occupy other 
positions.) (23) Now this [lion] had two hereditary ministers, 
jackals, named Karataka and Damanaka.® (24) (And they two 
held a consultation together.) At this time Damanaka said (to 

® Nothing is known of these “Four Circles” except what appears from 
this passage. Apparently they are supposed to be social divisions among 
the inhabitants of the lion’s kingdom. They are perhaps conceived as 
corresponding vaguely to the four main castes of Hindu society, tho the 
correspondence is certainly far from xierfect. The words kdkaraia (“having 
a crow’s voice”) and kt^ufUa (“what-become?,” perhaps “miscellaneous 
groups?”) are wholly obscure in application. 

“ The name Damanaka means something like “Victor;” what Karataka 
means is not clear 
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Karataka): “Friend Karataka, (see,) this our lord (Pingalaka) 
started out to get a drink; why has he stopt here?” (25) 
Karataka said: “ What business is that of ours? And it is said: 

The man who tries to concern himself with what is not his 
concern, he it is that lies slain, like the ape that pulled out 
the wedge.” 6. 

(26) Damanaka said: “How was that?” The other replied: 

STORY 1: APE AND WEDGE 

(27) There was a city in a certain region, and near it a 
certain merchant had begun to build a temple. (28) The 
(master-builders and the other) workmen who were employed 
there went into the city (at noon-time to eat dinner). (29) 
(Now) at that time a beam of (arjnna-)yroodi had been split 
half way thru (by one of the workmen), and it Avas left held 
apart by a wedge (of khadira-wood) which was driven into it 
by a mechanical contriA'ance. (30) And (it chanced that) a great 
crowd of apes, who dAvelt in the forest, came to the spot and 
began playing about at random hero and there (among the 
tree-tops, the towers of the building, and the piles of wood). 
(31) (But) in the course of this play one (of the apes), Aidiose 
hour of death was at hand, being of a silly dispo.sition, climbed 
upon the beam, so that his testicles hung down into the crack; 
and saying “Who droA’-e this (AA^edge) in where it doesn’t 
belong? ”, he (took hold of it and) began to pull it out with 
his hands. (32) What happened when the wedge came out 
from its place, you knoAV already (Avithout my telling you) 

(End of Story 1) 

(33) “Therefore I say: A man (if he be wise) should shun 
what is none of his concern.’ (34) (And again he said:) 
“Surely you cannot deny that Ave have enuf to live on, from 
the remains of -w'hat [the lion] eats.” (35) Damanaka said: 
“How, Sir, can you be content with (merely) getting enuf to 
eat? Surely no one enters the service of the exalted except to 
gain distinction. And this is well said: 

To help their friends, and likewise to harm their foes, the 
Avise seek royal serA'ice. Who cannot supply the mere needs 
of his belly? 7. 
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He truly lives, on whose life the lives of many depend. Does 
not even a crane fill his own belly with his beak? 8. And 
again : 

A dirty beef-bone, even with all the meat gone from it and 
nothing left but tiny remnants of sinew and fat, delights the 
dog who gets it; and yet it suffices not to still the pangs of 
his hunger. The lion lets go the jackal that has come within 
his very grasp, and strikes down an elephant. Ever 3 ^ one, even 
in time of dire straits, craves benefits that are suited to his 
spirit. 9. 

When one tosses a morsel to a dog, he wags his tail, rolls 
at the feet [of the giver], falls on the ground and turns up 
his face and his belly towards him. But a noble elephant 
preserves a serious mien and eats only after endless coaxing. 10. 

Only that man eats well in this world who eats what he has 
earned by skill or prowess A mere dog, even, can get a morsel 
of food by wagging his tail 11. 

Real life in this world, the wise say, is only that which is 
lived, perchance only for a brief season, yet known to fame 
among men, and not lacking in wisdom, prowess, or glory. A 
very crow lives a long time and devours the food that is thrown 
to it. 12. 

A small rivulet is easily filled; easily filled are a mouse's paws. 
Easily contented is a contemptible man; a mere trifle contents 
him. 13. 

His mind is void of discernment between good and evil; he 
takes no part in the many observances prescribed in the Sacred 
Word, he has no desire but the mere filling of his belly;— what 
diflerence is there between a beast and a bcast-of-a-man ? 14. 

(The noble ox draws heavy wagons, and eats grass [rather 
than meat]; over hard and easy spots alike he draws the plow; 
be is a benefit to the world, and his origin is pure; these are 
his distinctions over the bcast-in-human-form." 15.) 

(36) Karataka said: “But you see we are not in office; (so) 
what have we to do with this business? ” (37) Said the other: 
“(My friend,) how little time is needed for one who is not in 
office to come into office! (And it is said:) 

Tis not by the power of any [patron] that one is rated as 
noble or base in this world. Naught but what he does himself 
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brings a man to distinction in this world, or to the opposite 
condition. 16. 

As a stone is brought to the top of a hill with great labor, 
but is rolled down with ease, so it is with the soul in regard 
to good qualities and faults. 17. 

(38) Therefore, my friend, be assured that every one is depen- 
dent on his own self." (39) Karataka said: “Then what do you 
intend to do (in this matter)?’’ (40) Said he. “It is evident that 
this our lord (Pingalaka) is a coward, and his followers too, and 
that he is dull of wit.’’ (41) Said the other: “How do you know, 
Sir?’’ Damanaka replied: “’Tis easy to know that. It is said; 

A mere beast understands words that are spoken; horses and 
elephants move in response to the whip. The wise man divines 
even what is not exprest; for the fruit of intelligence lies in 
understanding tlie mien of others. 18. 

(42) Accordingly I shall (catch him in his state of friglit 
and) bring him under my control tins very day, by the power 
of ray wit." (43) Karataka said; “My friend, you are ignorant 
of the laws of [royal] service; (so) how will you bring him 
under your control?" (44) Damanaka replied: “My friend, how 
[can you say that] I am ignoiant of [royal] service? Surely I 
am skilled in all the principles of courtiership. And it is said : 

What burden is too heavy for the strong? What is distance 
to the resolute? What land is foreign to the learned? Who is 
an enemy to them that speak kindly? ” 19 

(45) Karataka said: “ Perchance our lord may contemn you 
for entering his presence at an untimely moment." (46) Said 
the other: “True; but nevertheless (a courtier dare not fail to 
approach [his lord]. And it is said) : 

A king favors only the man that is near him, tho he be 
ignorant, of base extraction, and a stranger. Kings, women, and 
creeping vines as a rule embrace whatever is beside them 20. 

Servants who are close to the king can discern the causes 
of his displeasure and his grace, and so gradually gain the 
ascendancy over him, even tho he resist them.’”' 21. 

(47) Karataka said: “Then what will you say. Sir, when you 
arrive in his presence? ’’ Damanaka said: 

’ The last clause contains a word-play: “g:Tadaally climb him [as a tree], 
even tho he shako [m ttie wind].” 
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“Response will spring from response, and from that response 
another speech; just as another seed grows out of a seed upon 
winch plenteous rain has bestowed its blessing. 22. (And again:) 

The disaster that follows from the application of bad plans, 
and the success that follows from tlie application of good plans, 
are connected with the principles of polity, and shine forth in ad- 
vance, so to speak, so that the intelligent can point them out. 23. 

(48) And I shall not speak oat of season. 

If Bpliaspati® himself should speak an untimely word, his 
intelligence would he despised and he would meet only with 
contempt. 24. 

One who speaks aright never says his say at an unsuitable 
place or time, nor before one of immature faculties or without 
excellence. This is why his words are not spoken in vain. 25. 
And again: 

A good qualit}' by which one gains his livelihood, and for 
which he is praised in public by the good, — such a quality 
should bo tended and increast by him who possesses it.’’ 26. 

(49) Karataka said: “But it is hard to win the favor of kings. 
They are like mountains; for they arc always harsh [punningly, 
of mountains, rugged] by nature, and surrounded by vicious men 
[crowded with beasts of prey], (and they are on the lookout for 
faults [they are explored thru clefts],) and they make use of 
fraud [they harbor treacherous monsters?]. (Because:) 

(Kings are like snakes, in that they are luxurious [punningly: 
they have coils], and are covered with armor [snake-skins] ; 
they are savage, and act [move] crookedly; they possess nostrils 
[hoods, of serpents], and can be managed by good counsel [by 
snake-charms] ’’ 27.) 

(50) Said the other: “This is true. Nevertheless: 

If men are only shreivd eniif, they may even serve kings, 
eat poison, and dally w'ith w'omen. 28. (And again :) 

Whatever the native disposition of any man may be, the wise 
man, by making use of it, can force an entrance and quickly 
get him into his power.'’ 29. 

(51) Karataka said: “ Good luck go with you; do what you 
think best.” (52) (Thereupon) Damanaka (took leave of him 
and cautiously) approacht Piugalaka. (53) Then Piogalaka saw 

* Preceptor of the gods, aud god of wisdom. 
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Damanaka coming (while yet afar off) and said to his door- 
keepers: “Lay aside your staves of office (without delay). This 
is Damanaka, our hefeditary minister of long standing (, who 
is coming) ; he has the right of entering freely (since he belongs 
to the Second Circle).” (54) Then Damanaka ajiproaeht and 
bowed and took liis seat (in a place assigned him by Pingalaka). 
(55) And the latter (laid upon him his right hand, adorned 
with claws like thunderbolts,® and) said courteously: (56) 
“(Peace be with you.) It is long since I have seen you. (Why 
is this?)” (57) Damanaka said: “Your Majesty has had no need 
of my services. And yet, Avhcn the time comes, it is not 
permissible (for ministers) to refrain from speaking. (That is 
why I have come.) (58) Because there is no one whom kings 
cannot use in some way or other. And it is said: 

To pick their teetli, 0 king, or else to scratch their ears, 
jirinces may make use of a blade of grass; how much more 
of a man, who has a voice and hands! 30. And again: 

The quality of fortitude cannot be destroyed in a man whose 
nature contains it, oven tho he bo used despitefully. Tho a light 
be turned downwards, its flames never by any chance go down. 31. 

If a serpent, colored like the [dark-blue] cuckoo, or like the 
eyes on a peacock’s tail, or like eye-pigment, be trodden upon 
with the sole of the foot at an inopportune time; and if it fail 
to show its viciousness, having some reason in mind; is it safe 
to believe that it has lost its venom? 32. 

(Therefore, 0 king:) 

Be ever discriminating in regard to your kingdom and your 
people; for success depends solely on recognition of the 
differences between men 33. 

(And this is well said:) 

The husbandman may mix all the seeds together and sow 
them; (but) he must judge the goodness of the seeds by tho 
sprouts, w'heii they have sprung up. 34. 

(59) Therefore the king must (at all times) be dis- 
criminating. And so: 

Servants and ornaments are to be used only in their proper 
places. For a man does not fasten a crest-gem on his foot, 
simply because he has the power to do so. 35. 

“ Or, “hatchets.” 
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If a gem worthy to be encased in an ornament of gold be 
set in tin, it makes no complaint and does not cease to be 
resplendent; [but] blame falls on him who uses it so. 36. 

If a king knows how to distinguish between his servants, 
saying ‘This one is wise, this one faithful, this one both, that 
one foolish ’ — he gets an abundance of servants. 37. 

If he is levelled with his inferiors; if he fails of the respect 
shown his equals; and if he is unworthily employed; — for these 
three reasons a servant may desert his patron. 38. 

(60) Moreover, we are Your Majesty’s hereditary servants; 
even in adversity we follow you (, for wo have no other 
recourse; this is a saying that applies to ministers. And it is 
said): 

What noble man would stay for a single moment where no 
distinction is made between right-hand and left-hand, — if he 
had any other place to go? 39. 

(When a lord makes no distinctions but behaves in the same 
way to [all] his servants, then even the vigorous ones lose their 
energy. 40.) 

The difference between [different] horses, elephants, and 
metals, between woods, stones, and garments, between w'omen, 
men, and waters, is a great difference. 41. 

(Now It is said, in a proverb about distinctions:) 

Surely the fool who aspires to carry a thousand hharas of 
stone on his shoulders must become weary or die, e^'en as he 
carries the load. 42. 

[But] when a discriminating man gets a ruby, which is only 
as large as the thick of the thumb, it is easy for him to carry; 
and can he not make great profit therefrom? 43. 

(61) (Therefore differences of character among servants arise 
simply from the qualities of their lords. And how so?) 

A horse, arms, scientific knowledge, a lute, speech, a man 
and a woman are either useless or useful according to 
differences in the men to whom they belong. 44. 

(62) And if you should hold me in contempt because I am a 
jackal, this also would be wrong. For: 

Vi^pu assumed the form of a boar, the great seer [B?yasrflga] 
had the form of a deer, and the Six-faced [Skanda, god of war] 
A certain beavj weii'ht; literally, “ a load." 
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the form of a goat; are they not honored by the righteous? 45. 
(And again:) 

This is not an invariably sound principle, that a servant born 
in the household and of long standing is always preferable; but 
rather he who is a faithful counsellor. 46. (For thus [it is said]:) 

Tho a mouse is horn in tlie household, it is to be destroyed, 
because it is injurious; while you obtain a cat from strangers 
by offering gifts, because it is serviceable. 47. 

Just as no wood-work can he done with the castor-oil plant, 
or with bhin(}a or arka plants, or with reeds, tho one collect 
great i|uantitie8 of them, so there is no way of using fools. 48. 

What is the use of one who is faithful but incompetent? 
What is the use of one who is competent hut injurious? Both 
faithful and competent am I, O King; know me for what I am. 
49, And again; 

If a king is without understanding, it follow's that he has 
unintelligent men in his retinue. Then, because of their 
dominance, no wise man w’ill appear in his train. Since the 
kingdom is bereft of wise men, its statesmanship is ineffective. 
And with the loss of statesmanship, the wliole tribe goes to 
certain ruin and the king along with it.” 60. 

(63) Pingalaka said: Friend (Damanaka), speak not thus; 
you are our hereditary minister (of long standing).” (64) 
Damanaka said: “Sire, I have something to say to you.” (65) 
Said he: “ Say Avhat you wish.” Damanaka said: (66) “My lord 
started out to get a drink; (then) why has he stopt (here and 
turned back Avithout drinking of the water, as if startled by 
something)? ’ (67) Pingalaka, to conceal AV'hat Avas in his mind, 
said: “(Damanaka,) there is no special reason.” (68) Said he: 
“ Sire, if it is something that may not be told, then let it be.” 
(69) (Then) when Pingalaka heard this, he reflected: “(He has 
seen thru me, and it appears that) he is a proper person; so 
(why should I conceal anything from this faithful follower?) I 
will tell him what is in my mind.” And he said: (70) (“ Damanaka, 
hear this loud npise that comes from afar!” Said he: “My lord, 
1 hear the noise very plainly. What of it? ” Pingalaka said:) 
(71) “My friend, I mean to leave this forest, because this 
must be some unheard-of being that has come in here, whose 
loud (and strange) noise we now hear. And the being must be 
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of a sort corresponding to the noise^ and his prowess mast 
correspond to his being.^* Therefore I can certainly not remain 
here.” (72) Damanaka said: “Can it be that my lord has been 
frightened by a mere sound? (That also is wrong. And further:) 

A dam is destroyed by water; counsel is likewise destroyed 
by not being kept [secret]; friendship is destroyed by back- 
biting; a coward may be destroyed by words. 51. 

[73) So it is not right for my lord to abandon this forest 
that he has possest so long because of a mere sound. (74) For 
sounds of many different kinds are heard here, hut they are 
mere sounds and nothing else, and there is no reason for being 
frightened by them. For instance, (we hear sounds) of (thunder 
from the clouds, pipes, lutes, drums, tabors, conch-shells, bells, 
wagons, doors,) engines, and other things; (and) there is no need 
to be afraid of them. And it is said: 

At first indeed I thot: ‘ Surely this is full of fat. But when I got 
into it, I discovered that it was [nothing but] skin and wood." 52. 

(75) Pingalaka said: “How was that?” Damanaka said: 

STORY 2: JACKAL AND DRUM 

(76) Once upon a time there was a jackal whose throat was 
lean with hunger, and who was wandering (about hither and 
yon in the forest in search of food), when he saw a battle- 
ground of two armies. (77) And there he heard a loud noise. 
(78) His heart was smitten with alarm at this, and he thot: 
“(What can this be?) I am lost' (Whence comes this noise? 
And what sort of creature makes it, and where is he?)” (79) 
(Thereupon,) when he made search for it, he found a drum, in 
form like a mountain-peak. (80) And seeing it he reflected: 
“ Can this noise be made by that thing of itself, or does some- 
thing else make it? ” (81) Now as the drum was toucht by the 
tips of (the branches of) a tree waving in the wind, it made a 
noise (, while otherwise it was still). (82) But he went up close 
to it to find out what it amounted to, (83) (and himself struck 
it on both its faces to see what would happen,) (84) and he 
thot: “(Ila! At last) I have found in this thing a fine meal! 
(Surely it must be crammed full of quantities of meat and fat 

" The Sanskrit word translated “being” contains a kind of word-play; 
It means both “ creature ” and “ nature,” also “ courage ” 
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and blood 1)” (85) Then he tore open the face of the drum 
and crawled in. (And the skin was so hard that he almost 
broke his teeth.) (86) But he found not a thing in it. (87) And 
turning back he (laught to himself and) said: ''At first indeed 
I thot,’’ &e. 

(End of Story 2) 

(88) “Therefore (I say:) You should not be afraid of a mere 
noise. (89) (However,) if you think best, I will go where that 
noise comes from and find out all about it.” (90) Pingalaka 
said: “Do you really dare go up to it?” “Most certainly,” 
said he. Pingalaka said: “(My friend, in that case) go (, and 
good luck go with you).” (91) Damanaka (bowed to him and) 
started out in the direction of the noise (made by Saiiijivaka). 
(92) Now when Damanaka was gone, Pingalaka's heart w'as 
smitten with fear, and he thot: “Look, 1 have not done well 
in putting confidence in this fellow and telling him what was 
in my mind. (93) (Perchance this Damanaka may be disaffected 
towards me and may try double-dealing.) (94) And it is said:*® 
Those w'ho have been honored and are then dishonored, those 
who have been rejected, the resentful, the greedy, the ruined, 
and those who have volunteered their services, (these one can 
ward off by guile. [But]) those who are very poor and opprest 
by taxation, those who have been first invited and then driven 
away, those who have been slighted in regard to a work of art 
or decoration tho they have done equally good work [with 
others who were not slighted], those who have been mortified 
by exile, who have been put in the shade by their equals, from 
whom honors have been withdrawn, also those who have been 
given too many things to do, and aspirants [for the throne] 
from the same family; these do not yield their rights** even 
in constant association,'* and must be tested in every possible 
way. Now this [Damanaka] may perchance conceive that honors 
have been withdrawn from him, in which case he may be dis- 
affected towards me. Or else, because he is powerless himself. 


The passage which follows is an inexact quotation from the Kautillya 
ArthaiSstra, attributed to CSqakya; see page 271, note 1, and page 274, note 2 
Or, “depart from their natare.” 

“ Or, possibly, “at the time of a clash?” 
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he might cleave unto the stronger and be neutral towards me. 
(In that ease too I should surely be ruined.) (95) So I will 
(certainly) go (from this spot) to another place, until I find out 
what he intends to do.'’ Thus reflecting he moved to another 
place and remained there (quite alone), looking along the road 
(which Damanaka had taken). (96) But Dainanaka went to 
where Saiiijivaka was. And when he saw that it was [only] a 
bull, he (was delighted and) w’ent back towards Pingalaka. (97) 
But Pingalaka returned to his former position, to conceal the 
expression of his countenance, thinking: “Otherwise tliis 
Damanaka will think that I am a coward and my followers 
too.” (98) And wlicn Damanaka arrived in the presence of 
Pingalaka, he bowed to him and sat down. (99) Pingalaka 
said: “Well, Sir, have you seen that creature?” Damanaka 
replied: “I have (by Your Majesty's grace).” (100) Pingalaka 
said: “Have you seen him as he really is?” Damanaka said: 
“Yes.'’ (101) Said he: “You have not seen him as he really 
is; for you are a person of no high station, and since you are 
powerless he would not oppose you. Since: 

The liurricane does not uproot grasses, nhich are pliant and 
bow low before it on every side. It is only the lofty trees that 
it attacks. A mighty man exerts his prowess only against the 
mighty 53. (And again:) 

Tho the rutting elephant is assailed upon his temples by the 
feet of the bees as they roam about mad with longing for the 
rut-fluid, he does not wax angry at them, in spite of his 
excessive might. Tho powerful show anger only against their 
equals in power. " 54. 

(102) Damanaka said: “(Why, I kneiv in advance that my 
lord would say this ) Now, to make a long story short, I will 
bring him in person into Y'our Majesty's presence (here)." (103) 
(And hearing this) Pingalaka was delighted and said: “Do so 
at once.” (104) (But) Damanaka went back and spoke insultingly 
to Saiiijivaka: (105) “Come here, come here, wretch (of a bull)! 
I’he Lord Pingala ka says to you : ‘ Why do you make bold to 
keep bellowing constantly for no reason?’” (106) (Hearing this) 

** Hindu poetry ii full of references to the alleged fact that bee* swarm 
eagerly to taste a fluid which is said to exude from the temples of rutting 
elephant*. 
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Saiiijivaka said: “Friend, who is this person Pingalaka (that 
sends this message to me)?'* (107) (Then) Damanaka (langht 
in amazement and) said (to him): (108) “What! Can it be that 
you do not even know the Lord Pingalaka? (You will know 
him by his fruits!” he added ironically.) “Why, the Lord 
Pingalaka is that (mighty lion, the) king of the beasts, who 
stands attended by all the beasts (near the Fig-tree of the 
Circles, his soul exalted in grandeur).” (109) When Sarlijivaka 
heard this, he thot ho was as good as dead, and was plunged 
in deepest despair; and he said: (110) “If I really must come, 
then let me be granted the boon of a safe-conduct.” (Ill) 
(“Very well,” agreed) Damanaka (, and he) returned to the 
lion and reported the matter to him and got his consent; and 
he conducted Saihjivaka into Pitigalaka's presence (as agreed). 
(112) (And Saihjivaka saluted him respectfully and stood modestly 
before him.) (113) And he laid upon him his right hand, (plump, 
round, and long, and adorned with claws like thunderbolts 
in place of ornaments,) and said courteously: (114) “(Peace ho 
with you.) Whence have you come into this uninhabited forest?” 
(115) (In reply to this question) Sanijlvaka told all that had 
happened to him before (, how he had been separated from 
the merchant Vardhumanaka). (116) (And) hearing this Pingalaka 
said: “Friend, fear not; dwell at your pleasure in this wood 
which is protected by my arm (Moreover, you had best remain 
constantly near me, because this wood is full of dangers, since 
it is crowded with all manner of ferocious beasts.” Sanijlvaka 
replied: “As Your Majesty commands.”) (117) (When he had 
spoken thus, Pingalaka, attended by all the beasts, went down 
to the bank of the Jumna and drank his fill of water, and 
returned again to liis royal residence in that same wood, roaming 
about undisturbed.) (118) Thenceforth (those two,) Pingalaka 
and Saihjivaka past the time (day by day) in mutually affectionate 
intercourse. (119) And since Sanijlvaka had applied his mind 
to the subjects of many sciences, (in a very short time) he 
taught Pingalaka wisdom, altho Pingalaka had previously been 
ignorant (because he was a forest-dweller). (120) (In short, 
every day) Pingalaka and Saihjivaka conferred alone on secret 
matters with one another, and all the rest of the beasts were 

Or, “ hatchets ” 
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kept at a distance. (121) And there was a dearth of food 
(resulting from the killings of the lion’s prowess), so that (even) 
Karataka and Damanaka (were ravenous with hunger; and 
they) took counsel with one another. (122) Then Damanaka 
said: (Friend) Karataka, (we are ruined. Now what can we do 
in these circumstances ?) 1 myself was responsible for this trouble, 
in that 1 brought Saiiijivaka to Pingalaka. And it is said : 

The jackal by the rams’ fight, and I by ABa(j.habhtlti, and 
the procuress by the weaver: — [these] three afflictions were 
self-caused.” (o5) 

(123) Karataka said: “How was that^" Said he: 

STORY 3a: MONK AND SWINDLER 

(124) In a certain region there was a monk named Devasarman. 

(125) In the course of time he had gained a large fortune thru 
the acquisition of fine garments of excellence, which various 
pious people had presented to him (126) (And he trusted no 
one) (127) Now (once upon a time) a thief named A§adhabhQti 
(observed this money, which he carried in his waist-pocket, and) 
meditated: “How can I stetil this money from him?” And he 
presented himself to the monk as a pupil, and in time won his 
confidence. (128) (Now) once upon a time that monk started 
on a journey with this same Asadhabhuti, to make a pilgrimage 
to holy places. (129) And in the course of the journey in a 
certain wooded region he left Asadhabhuti with the money (near 
the bank of a river) and went aside to get water 

STORY 3b: RxVMS AND JACKAL 

(130) (And theie by the edge of the water) he saw a (great) 
fight of rams. (131) And as they fought with all their strength 
and without rest, a great quantity of blood flowed from between 
their branching horns and tell upon the ground. A (certain 
foolish) jackal saw this, and (his mind was aroused by the hope 
[of eating it], and in his eagerness for meat) he ran up between 
the two rams (as they separated leaving some distance between 
them), to get at the blood. And when they came together 
(again) he was killed by the shock of their impact. (132) Then 
the monk was filled with amazement, and said: “The jackal 
by the rams’ fight.” 


(End of Story 3 b) 
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(133) And (having purified himself) he returned to that place; 
but as for A§adhabhuti, (he had taken the whole pile of money 
and run away, and) Devaearman could not find him. (134) 
(But all he saw was a discarded triple staff, [fire-] wood, a 
water-vessel, a sieve, and a [tooth-] brush.) ” (135) (And he 
reflected - “Where is that A^dhabhuti? He must have robbed 
me.” And in great distress) he said: “And I by Asadhabhuti.” 

(End of Story 3 a) 

STORY 3c: CUCKOLD WEAVER AND BAWD 

(136) I’lien that monk (, liaving nothing left but his half-skull 
[used as drinking-vessel] and the [empty] knot in his robe [in 
which ho had carried the money], went off searching for the 
rogue’s tracks, and) as the sun was setting entered a certain 
village. (137) (As he entered) he met a weaver (who lived in 
the edge of the village) and askt of him a lodging for the 
night (138) And he showed him to (quarters in a part of his 
house, and said to his wife: “While I (am gone to town and) 
am drinking liquor with my friends, until I return, do you 
carefully tend the house.” After thus instructing her he departed. 
(139) (Now) his wife was unchaste. And when a procuress 
came and prost her to go, she (donned her adornments and) 
started out to go to her lover. (140) Just then her husband 
came home and met her, his garments awry, with staggering 
gait, and so badly under the influence of liquor that he could 
not speak his words plainly. (141) And when she saw him, 
(with presence of mind) she (deftly took off her adornments 
and) put on her ordinary garb as before, and began to wash 
the feet [of the guest], (prepare his bed,) and the like. (142) 
But the weaver entered the house and began to scold her: 
“Harlot! My friends have been telling me of your evil actions. 
All right! I will pay you back richly!” So saying he beat her 
with blows of a stick until she was black and blue, and tied 
her fast with a rope to the post (in the middle [of the house]), 
and then went to sleep. (143) At this time the procuress, a 

All these are imjilements carried by the brahman-pupil; the swindler 
bad assumed them to trick the monk, and after accomplishing his purpose 
bad discarded them 
Ed^rton, Pafiestantrs II 
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b.arber's tvife, (wben she perceived that tlic weaver was asleep,) 
came in again and said : “ That (fine) fellow is consumed with 
the fire of longing for you, so that he is like to die. (144) So 
I will release you and bind myself in your place; do yon (go 
thither and) console him ( — j'ou know whom — ) and come back 
quickly. ’ So the barber’s tvife reloast her from her bonds and 
sent her off to her lover. (14.')) After this the weaver awoke, 
sobered, and began to scold her in the same way as before. 
(14(5) liut the procuress was frightened, and did not dare speak 
with her strange voice [lest she be recognized], and she held 
her peace. (147) He however kept on saying the same tilings 
to her. And when she gave him no answer, at last he cried 
out augril}’': “Are you so proud that you will not so much as 
answer what 1 say*-* and he arose and cut off her nose with 
a sharp knife, and said; “Have that for your decoration! Who 
will be interested in you now?’' (148) Ho saying he went to 
slee}> again. (149) Then the weaver's wife returned and askt 
the procuress: “What news (with you)? (What did he say when 
he woke up? Tell me, toll me!)’’ (150) (Hut) the procuress 
(, who had received the punishment, showed her her nose, and) 
said in an ill humor: “You can sec what the nows is! Lot me 
loose and 1 will go "’ (151) She did so, and she departed, taking 
her nose with her. (152) The weaver’s wife (however) arranged 
herself as she had been before, with a semblance of bonds. 

(153) Blit the weaver awoke and began to scold her in the 
same way as before. (154) Then she said to him angrily and 
reproachfully “Fie. wicked man! Who could dare to disfigure 
me, a pure and faithful Avife? (155) Hear (me), ye Rulers of 
the World-regions!'** As surely as 1 know (even in my thots) 
no strange man, no one other than tlie husband of my youth, 
by this truth let my face be uudisfigured! ’’ (Having spoken 
thus she said to her husband again:) “0 most wicked man! 
Behold my f.ace! (It has become just as it ivas before!)” (156) 
3’hen that (stupid) man's mind ivas beivildered by her tricky 
Avords. Ho lighted a lamp, and beheld his wife with her face 
undisfigured. (157) His eyes bulged; (his heart Aims filled Aidth 
joy, and kissing her) he releast her (from her bonds, and fell 

“Lokupalag,'' epithet of four (or eight) chief gods as guardians of the 
<'iirdintil (.md senii-cardinnl) points of the compass 
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at her feet,) and embraced her passionately and carried her to 
the bed. (158) But the monk remained on the spot, having 
seen the whole occurrence (from the very beginning). 

(159) (And) that procuress, witli her nose in her hands, went 
homo, thinking; “(What can 1 do now?) How can I conceal 
this (great disaster)?’’ (160) Noiv her husband, the barber, 
came back home at dawn from another place, and said to his 
vdfe: (101) “Bring me my razor-case, (my dear;) I have to go 
to work in the king’s palace.” (162) And she did not move 
from the inside of the house, but threw out to him a razor 
only. (163) And because she did not hand him the whole razor- 
case, the barber’s heart was filled %vith wrath, and he threw 
that same razor at her. (104) Then she raised a (loud) cry of 
anguish, and rubbed lier nostrils (witli her liand), and threw 
her nose (drip])ing with blood) on the ground, and said: (166) 
“Help! Help! This (w'icked) man has mutilated me, tho he has 
found no fault in mo! ’ (106) Then tho policemen came, and 
saw that she was obviously mutihated, (167) and beat the barber 
soundly with blow's of their sticks, and (afterwards) bound liim 
(firmly) and took him (along w'ith her) to tho seat of judgment. 
(168) And the judges askt him: “Why did you maltreat your 
w'ife tlius (cruelh')? ” And (when, in spite of repeated «iuestioning.) 
ho made no reply; (169) then the judges ordered that he be 
impaled upon a stake. (170) Now as he was being taken to 
the place of execution, the monk, who had observed the whole 
course of events, saw him, and w^ent to the court and said to 
the judges; (171) “This barber is innocent of w^rong-domg ; do 
not have him impaled. (For) hear (these) three marvels! 

The jackal by the rams’ fight, and I by Asadhabhuti, and 
the procuress by the weaver: — [these] three afflictions were 
self-caused.” 56 

(172) And when the judges had learned the true facts of the 
case, they spared tho barber. 

(End of .Story .Ip .and of the entire third story) 

(173) Therefore I say: “The jackal by the rams’ fight’’ &c 

(174) Karataka said: “Then what action do you think would 
suit the present case?” (175) Damanaka said: “(Friend, even) 

19* 
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in a case like this the wise have, after all, the power of saving 
themselves. (And it is said:) 

Counsel that is directed to reviving a lost cause, to gaining 
a future advantage, or to preventing a losing course of action — 
that is the highest counsel. 57. 

(176) Now this Piiigalaka is in a state of (serious) evil. (There- 
fore) he must he detacht from this (Saihjivaka). (Because:) 

When a king is so deluded as to become attacht to evil, 
surely his servants must use every effort to save him from it, 
by tlie means described in [political] science.” 58. 

(177) Karataka said: “In what evil is our lord PingalakaV 

(178) For there are seven evils (that pertain to kings) in this 
world. (Namely:) 

Women, dice, Iiunting, drinking, and harshness of speech 
for the fifth, and serious harshness in punishments, and likewise 
violence to [thej property [of others] “ 59. 

(179) Danianaka said: “(My friend,) this is just one evil, 
named Vico (; it has seven forms).” (180) Karataka said- “How 
is this just one evil?” (181) Damanaka replied: “(You must 
know that) there are (in this world) five basic evils, namely: 
Deficionc}', Tumult, Vice, Affliction, and Bad Policy.' (182) 
(Karataka said- “What is the distinction between them?” 
Damanaka said:) (183) “ (Now first among them the evil known 
as) Deficiency is to be defined as occurring when there is a 
deficiency of even .a single one of the following: rulei, minister, 
nation, stronghold, treasury, army, or ally (184) (But) n-hen 
the internal elements or the external elements are in a state 
of agitation [against the king], (either one at a time or all at 
once,) that evil is (to be known as) Tumult. (185) Vice has 

What followfl, thru § 188, is a technical disiiaisitioii on political science, 
based on the same material th.at is lound in the first part of the eighth 
book of the Kautiliya Arthaiastrn, .ittributed to Capakya. 

Hertel takes the "elements” (prakrti) to refer to the list just mentioned 
lu § 183 (ruler, minister, &c). These are, however, with the possible exception 
of the “ally,” only the “internal” elements (of the state). Besides these 
there are the “external” elements, namely the corresponding elements of 
the liostile, “middling” (madhyama) and “neutral” (udaAna) states, and of 
the ally (mitra) and “ally’s ally” of each of these, making a total of seventy- 
two ])oliticnl elements or ptakrth. This is set forth m the KHutiliya Arthasastra. 
Book 6, Ch,<)ptei -J (1st ed , jiago 2»9) That the hostile state is included 
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been already explained above (in the verse ‘ tvomen, dice, hunting,’ 
&c.). Of these ‘women, dice, hunting, and drinking’ constitute the 
group [of vices] that are due to pleasure, while ‘harshness of 
speech’ and the rest constitute the group that are due to wrath. 
One who is freed from those that are due to pleasure may become 
entangled in those that are due to wrath. The group of those due 
to pleasure is very easy to comprehend. (186) Hut I shall [now] 
define the three vaiieties that are due to wrath. If one is inclined 
to bate others and js given to reciting their (failings and) 
faults (heedlessly), that is harshnes.s of speech. The merciless 
appliccation of the penalties of death, imprisonment, and 
mutilation, (when they are not called for,) is harshness in 
punishments Relentless grasping after [the] possessions [of 
others] is idolence to property. Such is tlio seven-fold evil of 
Vice. (187) Affliction (however) is eightfold: it comes from 
accident [‘fate’], fire, water, disease, pestilence, choleia, famine, 
or fiendish rain. Excessive ram (or lack of rain [?]) is what is 
called fiendisli rain. So this is what is to be understood by 
(the evil of) Affliction. (188) (Now I shall explain) Rad Policy. 
When there is erroneous application of the six forms of policy, 
tliat is, peace, war, march, waiting policy, alliance with a 
powerful helper, and double dealing; when one makes war at 
a time appropriate to peace, or peace at the time for var. or 
when in like manner he runs counter to any other of the six 
forms of policy: (then) that is (to be understood as) the eA'iI 
of Bad Policy (189) Therefore this Piflgalaka must by all means 
be dotacht from Saiiijivaka. (For if there is no lamp, there 
can be no light.) ’ (190) Karataka said: “You have no power; 
(so) how Avill you separate them?” (191) Damanaka replied: 
“(Friend, I must devise a trick. And it is said:) 

By guile, verily, can be done what cannot be done by 
violence. The female crow by a gold chain compast the death 
of the cobra.” 60. 

(192) Karataka said: “(And) how was that?” Said he: 

among the “elements” is likewise indicated stiikiugly in the work named, 
Book 7, Chapter 7, opening sentence (let ed., page 281), where the enemy 
IS called the “second element” (dvitiya ptakfti). I find in the work named 
no use of the terms “internal” and “external” elements, but it seems clear 
that the distinction must be that which I have indicated. 
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STORY 4: CROWS AND SERPENT 

(193) Once upon a time in a certain locality there was a tree, 
in which dwelt a pair of crows. (194) But when they brought 
forth young, a cobra was in the habit of crawling up the hollow 
trunk of the tree and eating tlie young crows (before they 
learned to fly). (195) Then they, in despair, askt a close friend 
of theirs, a jackal w’ho lived at the foot (of another tree): 

(196) “ Friend, what, think you, ivould it be well for us to do 
III such a case? (Since your young are murdered, it is the 
same as if we, their paients, were slain.) ’ Said lie: “Do not 
despair in this matter. Only by craft can that (greedy) creature 
surely be destroyed. 

After eating many fish, best, worst, and middling, a heron grew 
too greedy and so at last met liis death by seizing a crab.” 61. 

(197) The crows said: “(And) how was that?” Said he: 

STORY 5- HERON AND CRAB 

(198) In a certain region there was a lake that was full of 
all kinds of fish And a certain heron made bis homo there, 
who had come to old ago and was unable to kill fish. (199) 
So he went to the edge of the lake and made himself appear 
dejected, and waited. (200) There was a crab there, (who was 
surrounded by many fish;) and he said (201) “(Uncle,) why 
are you not trying to get food today (as you used to)?" (202) 
The heron said: “I am an eater of fish (; so I will speak to 
you without guile). Heretofore I have sustained my life by 
getting hold of you. (At present,” my means of livelihood is 
this day destroyed; that is Avhy I am downcast.)” (203) (Said 
he: “Uncle, how is that?”’ The heron said:) (204) “Today 
some fishermen jiast near this lake and said : (205) ‘ This lake 
has plenty of fish; we will throw the net into it tomorrow.’ 
Then one of them said : ‘ There are other lakes near the town 
which we have not yet visited; we will visit them and then 
come back here.” (206) So, my friend, you are all as good as 
done for, and I (also) am ruined, because my source of liveli- 
hood will be cut off. And that is why (T am so grieved that) 
1 am abstaining from food (today).” (207) Then the crab told 
this to the fish. Thereupon all the fish came together and 
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said (to the heron); (208) “From the very source whence 
danger is traditionally said to come, a means of escape may 
(also) come. So be so good as to save us!” (209) The heron 
said: “I (am a bird and) cannot cope with men. However, I 
will convey you (one at a time) from this lake to another pond, 
tliat is not shallow.” (210) Thereupon (because they were so 
frightened) they trusted in him and said to him: “(Little 
father! Brother! Uncle') Take me' Me first!” (211) So that 
villain took the fish one after another and threw them down 
on a flat rock not far away, and ate them one at a time, 
and enjoyed himself vastly. (212) But tlie crab was in deadly 
fear of losing his life, and (repeatedly) implored him: (213) 
“(Uncle, pray) be good enuf to save me too (from the jaws 
of death).” (214) But that (wretched) cieature thot: “(1 am 
tired of this monotonous fish-meat;) I will taste the delicious 
meat of this [crab], Avhicli I have never had before.” (215) 
Then he pickt iiji the crab and flew thru the air, (not going 
near a single pool of water.) until he was about to throw him 
down on that rock (on which he did the killing); (216) when 
the crab caught sight of the pile of bones of the fish that had 
been eaten .already. And at that he thot: (217) “This \illain 
has (trickt and) eaten the fish. (8o what would bo a timelj' 
thing to do now?) At any rate: 

When a wise man is attackt and sees no escape for him- 
self, then he dies fighting along with his foe.” 62. 

(218) So the foolish heron. Avho know nothing about the 
grip of the crab’s pincers, got his head cut off by the crab. 
(219) But the crab (took the heron’s neck, like a lotus-stem, 
and) very slowly crawled hack to that s.ame lake (where the 
fish wore). (220) And they said to him: “(Brother,) where is 
our uncle yonder?” (221) Then he s.aid. “He is dead. i^Here 
IS the villain's head.) By his trickery he ate many of your 
companions; hut ho met his death thru me.” 

(End of Story 5) 

(222) Therefore I say; “After eating many fish '■ &c. (223) 
(I'lien) the male crotv said to the jackal: “What do you think 
it timely' (for us) to do? ’ (224) Said lie: “Get a gold chain 
that belongs to some rich man, (a king or minister or the like,) 
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and put it in the snake’s hole. (225) The people who come to 
get it will kill the snake." (226) (So speaking the jackal 
departed.) (227) Then the two crows (, hearing this,) flew up 
(and soared about at random looking for a gold chain). (228) 
And soon the female crow came to a certain lake, and when 
she lookt, she saw that the members of a king’s harem were 
playing in the Avater of the lake, having laid aside near the 
water their gold chains, pearl necklaces, garments, and other 
iinery. (229) Then the female crow pickt up a gold chain and 
set out thru the air towards her own home, but slowly, so as 
not to get out of sight. (230) Thereupon Avlien the chamberlains 
(and eunuchs) perceived the theft of the chain, they (took their 
sticks and quickly) pursued. But the female crow deposited 
the gold chain in the snake’s hole, and waited a long Avay off. 
(231) Now Avhen the king’s officers climbed the tree, (in the 
trunk) they found the cobra (with his liood expanded). (232) 
And they killed him (ivith blows of their sticks). (233) (When 
they had done this they took tlie gold chain and departed, 
going where they would. But the pair of crows from that time 
forth dwelt in peace.) 

(End of Story 4) 

(234) Therefore I say: “By guile, vciil}, can be done’" &c. 

(235) “(So tlierc is nothing in this tvorld Avhich clever peoiile 
cannot accomplish.) And it is Stud- 

Whosoever lias Avit, has poAt'er; but as for the foolish, hoAv 
can he be powerful? Behold hoAvthe lion Haughty Avas destroyed 
by the hare!” 63 

(236) Karataka said: “How was that?’’ Said he: 

STORY 6: LION AND HARE 

(237) In a certain forest-region there Avas a lion named 
Haughty. (238) (And) he kept up a continuous slaughter of 
the beasts. (239) Then all the beasts came together and humbly 
addrest the king of beasts: (240) “ Sire, Avhat profit is there in 
this (pitiless and) purposeless slaughtering of all the beasts (, 
Avhich endangers your lordship's prospects in the next world)? 
(241) It is evident tJiat Ave are utterly undone [by it], and you 
also Avill fail of sustenance, so that it is fatal to both parties 
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(242) (So g^rant us this favor.) We ourselves will send to your 
lordship for your food one wild creature every day (, from 
each tribe in turn).’’ (243) The lion said: “Agreed.” From that 
time on they sent him a single beast each day, and he con- 
tinually ate the same. (244) Now once upon a time (as the lot 
past from tribe to tribe) it came the turn of a hare, (245) (But) 
he, when all the beasts sent him forth, reflected: (246) “This 
means the end of me; I am entering the jaws of death. What 
now would bo a timely thing for me to do? (247) Yet after 
all, is anything impossible for the clever? (So) I will kill the 
lion by craft.” (248) Thereupon he proceeded very slowly, so 
that he arrived too late (for dinner-time). (249) But the lion, 
his throat lean with hunger, was filled with rage and said (to 
him furiously): (250) “No matter how angry one is, killing is 
the worst thing one can do! (You are a dead creature this day. 
Tell me,) why this delay on your part? ' (251) Then the hare 
(bowed and) said courteously: “ My lord, it is not my fault. 
(252) (As I was coming along) another lion stopt mo on the 
road and was going to eat me. (And I said: ‘I am going to 
our lord the lion Haughty, to servo as his dinner.’ Then he 
said : ‘ That Haughty is a thief. So go and call him and return 
quickly, that whichever of us two shall prove himself king by 
his prowess may eat all of these beasts.’) So 1 have come to 
report this to my lord. ’ (253) Hearing this the lion said angrily. 
“ How can there be another lion here (in this wood ruled by 
my right arm)! (Go and) show me the scoundrel quickly! ” The 
hare said: “ (In that case) come, my lord, and I will show him 
to you.” (254) (But) he (, the hare,) took him and .showed him 
a deep well full of clear water, saying: “Look there’ (There 
he is!)” (255) (Then) that fool (of a lion) saw his own image 
in the water, and thot: “This is that rival of mine,” and was 
furiously angry (And he roared hi.s lion’s roar. Thereupon a 
roar of redoubled strength came back out of the well, because 
of the echo from it. And when the lion heard this roar, he 
thot: “ He must be exceedingly strong! ”) And he hurled himself 
upon him, and perisht. (256) But the hare, being overjoyed 
himself and having brought joy to all the beasts, received their 
grateful thanks and d\ielt in that wood in peace. 

(End of Story 6) 
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(257) Therefore I say: “ Whosoever has wit has power ” &c. 
(258) (When he heard this) Karafaka said: “In that case go, 
and good luck go witli you. (Do as you tliink best.) ” (259) 
Then Damanaka Avent uj» to Pingalaka and saluted iiim. and 
sat down. (260) lie said: “Whence*^ come you? It is a long 
time since I have seen you.’’ (261) ,Said he: “ iSire, I have 
come to report a matter AA'hich (as I believe) is of immediate 
danger. And this is not a pleasant thing for dependants to do; 
the fact IS that they tell such things only because of the danger 
that time [lost by their failure to speak] Avill bring ruin to 
future projects [of their master].** For thus [it is said]: 

^Vhon wise men avIio arc not even appointed ministers offer 
their advice, they form the best soil for the groAvth of attacJi- 
ment, AA’atered by affection.” 64. 

(262) (Then) Pingalaka said courteously (to him, because his 
words appeared Avortliy of credence): “What do you Avish to 
say, Sii ? ” (263) Said he: “Why. it is just this: this Saiiijivaka 
lias a mind to harm you (264) In a moment of confidence he 
said in my presence: ' I haA'e noAi* found out just how much 
the threo-f(dd power** of this Pingalaka amounts to. 'I’lierefore 
T intend to kill him and seize the kingdom myself ’ ” (265) 
fAnd) AA’lien Pingalaka heard this (sj>eech, Avhich smote him 
AA-ith more irresistible force than a thundci’bolt), his heart Avas 
stunned; he aa^us completely beAV'ildered, and could say nothing 
at all (266) (But) Damanaka (. obseiwing his expression,) said: 
•• It is clear tliat this great weakness has come about thru the 
dominance of a single minister. And this is Avell said: 

W^heii minister and prince are raised to too high .a position, 
h ortuiie tries to hold them up, fixing her feet firmly; but since 
she IS a Avoman, she cannot support the load, and lets one of 
the two fall. 65. 

When a king gives one minister absolute poAver in the king- 
dom, the minister is infatuated and grow's proud; Avith the 

t)r, “ wlioretuie ’ 

*** llertel's rendering of tins last clause seems impossible. Uttara cannot 
possibly mean “ Aussage ’ , here it means the same as samanantaia of Pn; 
literally, “ by subsetiuent-affair-time-rnui-fearing ones.” 

A technical term of political science: the three-fold power consists of pro- 
hhtUva “eminence ol position,” mantra “good counsel,” and utaalia “prowess.” 
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indolence of pride he develops a loathing [for the service]; 
because of this loathing, a desire for inde})endence finds a place 
in his heart; and then, in his desire for independence, he plots 
against the king’s life. 66. 

In the case of poisoned food, a loose tooth, or a wicked 
minister, the only relief is to get rid of them utterly.®* 67. 

(267) And he (is now quite uncheckt and) holds sway in all 
matters at his otvn sweet Avill. So what should be done in such 
a case? (Moreover:) 

Even a wholly devoted minister, if lie is managing the affairs 
[of state] in a way that injures the [king’s] interests, must not 
be let alone by the king. If let alone he ruins him.’’ 68. 

(268) (And hearing this tJie lion said: “But surely he is such 
a servant as I never had! How can he be disaffected towards 
me*'^ ") (269) (Said he: “ Sire, Avhethcr he is your servant or not, 
no conclusion can be safelv inferred from that. And it is said:) 

There is no man who does not long for the majesty of kings. 
But it is men who are humbled and powerless that wait upon 
a jirince.’’ 69. 

(270) The lion said: “Friend, nevertheless my heart will not 
turn against him. For. 

Tho it be disfigured by many defects, to whom is his own 
body not dear'-* Tho he commit crimes, one who is beloved is 
Iieloved still.” 70 

(271) Damauaka said: “That is just the cause of your diffi- 
culty. You have set aside all the beasts, (my lord,) and fixt 
your regard upon him; and (now) he lusts aftei tho kingshij*. 
Moreover • 

If a king shows too much regard for one person, be he his 
own son or [another] kinsman, he surely steals from him the 
heart of Fortune. 71. 

(272) (And if you think his great stature will be useful to 
you, this also is a mistake. For:) 

(What is the use of an elephant [whose temples are] flowing 
[with the rut-fluid], but who does not do an elephant’s work? 
On high ground or low ground, better is one that does his 
work. 72.) 

(273) (Therefore, Sire, this is no way to succeed.) 

Literally, “ from the root” 
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If ono disregards the advice of the good and clings to the 
advice of the wicked, his life cannot be saved; he is like a 
sick man who eats everything. 73. 

Whosoever does not stay in the control of his friends, which 
is the highest wisdom, soon falls from his station and finds 
himself in the control of his enemies. 74 

Where one will give, and another will take, advice that is 
successful in its issue, tho it be unpleasant to hear — there 
Fortune loves to dwell 75 

Ono should not honor neivcomcrs to the prejudice of servants 
oi long standing. There is no more serious malady, destructive 
of kingship, than this ’’ 76 

(274) The lion .said- 

’* When one has formerly declared in public that a certain 
person has excellent qualities, a man who keeps his ivord cannot 
declare that that jierson lacks such ijualities. 77. 

(275) (AJoreovei,) Tgaic him safe-conduct and brought him 
to myself when he was a suppliant, and nourisht him So how 
can ho (be so ungrateful as to) plot against me?” Damanaka 
said ; 

"An evil man returns to his evil nature, tho he bo tended 
zealously; he is like a dog’s tail that one strives to bend by 
means of softening and oiling. 78. (And again:) 

A man must .say these things uninvited, to one whose injury 
he would avoid This ju-inciple alone is characteristic of the 
good, others are held to be the reverse [of good]. 79. 

(276) (And again: ho ivho said the following:) 

(‘A man should try to restrain a kinsman or a friend, a king 
or a revered person, who strays from the right path; but if 
[tiie oiling one] cannot be restrained, he may thereafter do 
what he pleases,’ 80.) 

(277 ^ (Ho was surely a traitor On the contrary:) 

Well-wishers should restiain their friends who desire to do 
wrong and keep them from suffering anguish. For this is 
declared by the righteous to be the whole behavior of the good ; 
any other is the behavior of the wicked. 81. 

He is truly devoted who holds one back from evil; that is a 
ti ue deed wlncli is without sin. She is a true wife who is 
obedient; he is truly ui'^o who is approied by the righteous. That 
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is true fortune which does not intoxicate; he is truly happy 
who is not carried away by desire. He is a true friend who is a 
friend -without reserve ; he is a true man who is not tormented 
by the senses. 82. 

It were better to pass by a good friend who is asleep with 
his head on a bed of fire, or who has made a serpent his couch, 
than one who is addicted to vice. 83. 

(278) Therefore this vice of (association with) Saifajlvaka will 
bring Your Majesty to loss of the three objects of human 
desire.®** (279) Now if in spite of manifold warnings Your Majesty 
(disregards my words and) does as he sees fit, then (if a 
disaster occurs) hereafter }our servant is not to he blamed. 
And it is said: 

A king who follows lus own desires takes no account of duty 
01 - advantage; he strays after his owm lusts uncontrolled, like a 
rut-maddened elephant. So when, puft up with pride, he falls into 
a pit of grief, then he throws the blame on his servant, and 
fails to recognize his own misconduct ’’ 84. 

(280) The lion said: “(Friend,) if this is the case should ho 
not be admonisht*'* ” (281) Damanaka said: “How can you 
think of admonishing him? What sort of policy would that he? 

An enemy that has been admonisht hastens to plot against 
you, or to attack you by force. Therefore it is wise to admonish 
an enemy bv deeds and not by words.” 85. 

(282) The lion said: “Hut he is after all a grass-eater, and 1 
am a flesh-eater; so how could he injure me?" (283) Damanaka 
said: “That is true; he is a grass-eater and Your Majesty is a 
flesh-eater, he is your natural food and you are one that 
naturally feeds on him (284) Nevertheless, even if he does you 
no injury himself, he will still cause injury to you thru another.” 
(285) (The lion said: “What power has he to injure me either 
by himself or thru another?” Said he:) (286) “You know that 
your body is always disfigured with wounds caused by the blows 
of the (claw's and) teeth of many furious elephants, (wild oxen, 
buffaloes, boars, tigers, and leopards,) in your battles witli 
them. (But) he (constantly) remains near you and scatters his 
dung and urine all about. And in consequence of this w-orras 
will bo produced. Because your body is near at hand, these 

Relif'ion or morality, iiorldly advantage, and love 
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worms will otAko their way into it, following the holes made 
by the wounds. And in that way too you will surely be 
destroyed. And it is said : 

Not to one whose character is unknown sJiould refuge ever 
be granted. For Slow-cratvl was killed thru the fault of 
Stinger.” S'' 86. 

(287) Piiigalaka .said: “How was that?” Said ho: 

.STORY 7: LOUSE AND FLEA 

(288) A certain king had (in his palace) an incomparable 
couch, perfect in all respects. (289) A louse named Slow-crawl 
lived in it (in a jiart of the coverlet). (290) And she remained 
there a long time, eating the king’s blood and passing the time 
pleasantly (291) Now (once upon a time) a flea named Stinger, 
driven bv a breeze, alighted there (on the bed). (292) (And he 
lound that the bed had a very fine U]>per coverlet and double 
jnllows, that it was broad as a Ganges sandbank and very soft 
and of fragrant perfume; and he was greatly pleased with it.) 
(293) (And as he strayed here and there, enchanted with tho 
touch of it,) it happened that he was observed by Slow-crawl 
And she said to him; (294) “Wherefore have you come to tins 
jilaco that is not a proper dwelling for you? Depart from 
here! ' Said he: (295) “ Madam, T have heretofore tasted many 
kinds of blood (from [people of all the castes,] brahmans, 
ksatiiyas, vaisyas, and sildras. Hut all this was puckery, slimy, 
unsatisfactory, and unpleasant). (296) Hut ho who sleeps in 
this bed must (.surely) have blood as delightful as nectar. (He 
must be free from disease, because the wind, gall, and phlegm®' 
[in his body] are controlled by tlie constant and zealous 
application of herbs and other remedies by physicians. His 
blood is eniicht with food containing thick and delicate juices, 

So l render tho oiiumatopoetic name fintihha, but it may be meant 
to anf;a;est tlie sound made by the insect, rather than its actions (Buzzer, 
not Stinper) In tliat case the insect could not have been a flea, as it is 
customary to render it in tins story, since fleas operate noiselessly; it may 
have been somotbing more like our mosiiuito. Tho Sanskrit word, malfeu^o, 
is applied to rarions stinging insects. 

** According to Hindu medicine those are the three fundamental “humors” 
of the human body. Variation from the proper proportion of them in the 
body caiiHcs dmeasi* 
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food that is spicy with candied sugar and treacle, pomegranates 
and tlie throe spices [black and long pepper and dried ginger], 
and that includes the very finest meat from beasts of tlie land, 
water, and air. 1 imagine his blood must he like an elixir of 
life.) (297) And by j^our favor I should like to taste this 
(fragrant and nourishing [blood]).” (298) Then that [louse] 
(Slow-crawl) said : “ Tliat is out of the question for such as 
you; your mouth is like fire and you bite savagely So go 
away (from this bed).” (299) Then he fell at her feet and 
again made the same entreat^'. (300) And she took pity on him 
and agreed, saying: “So be it. But you must be careful not to 
tittack liira at the Avrong time (or in too sensitiA’^e a place).” 
(301) (Said he: “What is the proper time for it''^ I have never 
liad experience and do not knoAv.” She said:) (302) “When 
ho has fallen asleo]) from AA'eariness after a drunken carouse, 
or is soundly sleeping after the enjoyments of love, then you 
must go to Avork, sloAvly and gently. (When he is sunk in sleep 
that folloAVS a drunken stupor, ho is not easily aroused.) ” (303) 
And he agreed to do just so. But in spite of this arrangement 
tliat [flea], (disregarding the proprieties of time .and) suffering 
from hunger, hit the king (in the back) in the (early part of 
the) evening, Avhen he Avas barely asleep. (304) But he (, the 
king, .as if burnt Avith a firebrand,) sprang u}) excitedly and 
said. “See here’ Something has bitten me; make search for 
it!” (305) Then the flea (, frightened, upon hearing the king’s 
Avords left the bed and) got into a crack elsewhere. /"SOfi) But 
the guards of the bedchamber (at their lord’s command) brought 
a light and (turned back the bed-clothes and) searcht (diligently). 
(307) And they found Slow-craAA'l (hiding inside) and killed her. 

(End of Story 7) 

(308) Therefore 1 say: “Not to one whose character is un- 
knoAA'n” &(i. (309) (And AA'hen the story was ended) Pifigalaka 
said’ “(Friend,) how can I be sure that he is a traitor (, and 
what is his manner of fighting)? ” (310) Damanaka said: “(At 
other times he comes into Your Majesty’s presence in a free 
and easy attitude. Today) if he approaches with his pointed 
horns prepared to strike, (ready for battle,) looking this way 
.and that in alarm, then Your Majesty must understand that he 
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is disposed to injure you.” (311) Having spoken thus (and 
having turned the lion's heart against him), Damanaka went 
to see Saiiijlvaka. (312) To him also he walkt up hesitatingly 
.and presented himself as one disquieted. (313) (Then) SaThjl- 
v.aka said to him (courteously); “ (Friend.) is all well (with you)?” 
(314) Damanaka said: “How (, pray,) can it be well with 
depend.ants'’’ (For:) 

Their fortunes are at the mercy of another; their minds are 
erer discontented; they cannot he suie even of their own lives 
— who arc dependent on kings. 87. And this is well said: 

'I'eachers .and kings are like-natured. For there is no intimaev 
nor friendship with them; the zealous obedience that has been 
rendered them for no matter how long, — in their .anger they 
in.iko nothing of it; it is like dnst w.asht away by clouds of 
r.Tin 88 (^And again.) 

)A'h.at ill, an upon earth obtains riches and is not puft up? 
Whose iiusfoi tunes eier end? Who in this world has not had 
his ho.art broken by women? Who, pr.ay, is a friend to kings? 
M ho does not fall a prey to Death? What beggar has come 
to exalted station Or what man has ever come off scot-free 
after f.alling into the snares of the wicked''^ 89 Therefore, 
.assured!} : 

A man must ponder every moment on these questions ‘AVhat 
IS the time?®^ Wh.at friends [haie 1]? Wh.at is the pl.ace’'^** 
W liat are my income and expenses'^ Who .am .1, and what is 
iny ])ou er ? ’ ” 90. 

(31i)) (Tjpon hearing tlie words of Dain.anaka, who concealed 
lus true purpose in his lioart,) Saiiijlvaka said: “(Friend,) what 
IS the matter (now)'-'” (316) Said he: “Even tho a kino'.s 
confidence ought not to be revealed, still (1 cannot forget that) 
\ou came and rein.ained here thru trust in me So I must 
without fail sjieak as your interests demand. (317) This our 
lord l’ihg.alaka is intending to harm you. He has said: (318) 

I will kill Saiiijlvaka and gratify my attendants (with his 
flesh). (319) Hearing this Saiiijiiaka was plunged in deep 
despair. f320) Damaii.aka said: “ You must consider without 
delay what is to be done in this case." (321) And because in 

Th.it is, for what action is the present moment timely, anrt the present 
])lace •luitnhio''' 
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former time he had found Damanaka’s word trustworthy, 
Saihjlraka’s heart was overwhelmed, and he was greatly afraid, 
and said: “Truly this is well said: 

Women are accessible to base men; a king as a rule cultivates 
unworthy folk; money runs after misers, and the god [of rain] 
rains on mountains and on the sea.” 91. 

(322) And he reflected as follows: “Alas! What is this that 
has fallen upon me? (Moreover:) 

Zealously one studies to please a king, and he is pleased; 
what is strange in that? But this is an unheard-of manner of 
idol, which when one serves it turns to enmity! 92. 

(323) So (assuredly) there is nothing that can be done in 
this matter. 

For he whose anger is due to a cause will surely be appeased 
when the cause is removed. But if his mind harbors groundless 
hate, how shall another appease him? 93. And this is well said: 

When a foolish swan, hunting for the white-lotus shoots by 
night, has bitten again and again at the reflection of a star in 
the pond, and been deceived, afterwards he suspects that the 
white-lotus is a star and does not bite it even by day. Made 
wary by impostors, men look for something wrong even in the 
righteous. 94. And yet: 

Assuredly offenses cannot fail to occur oven without a logical 
cause, and fits of anger are certain to arise without reason. 
But a man of exceptional intelligence, whose heart and whose 
whole disposition have long been tested, should not be abandoned 
Avithout carefully looking into the facts of the case. 95. (And 
again :) 

A king Avhose physicians, seers,*® and ministers speak only 
pleasant things, soon loses his health, virtue, and wealth.” 96. 

(324) And he said: “What offense have I committed against 
our lord (Pingalaka)? ” (325) Damanaka said: “(Friend,) kings, 
you know, need no cause for being hostile (and they are always 
looking for imperfections in others).” (326) Said the other: 
“That is true. (And this is well said:) 

Even for men who are devoted and helpful, who apply 
themselves to friendly and useful activities, who know all about 
the business of service and are free from ti'eachery; even for 

-® Perhapfi “ priestg 

Edgerton, Puflcmtantra II. 20 
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them disaster is certain if they once make a false step ; while 
success may or may not come to them. Hence the service of a 
lord of the earth is always dangerous, even as the service of 
the lord of the waters [the ocean]. 97. 

(327) (And this is their very nature.) 

Many a kindness rendered by men of affectionate hearts still 
leads to hatred, while injury treacherously inflicted by others 
still leads to naught but favor. Kings’ minds are hard to grasp, 
and their humors are unstable; so that the conditions of ministry 
are a profound mystery, which even magicians cannot fathom. 93. 

Virtues are virtues only to those who can appreciate them; 
when they touch one who lacks virtue they become faults. For 
rivers that flow with sweetest water become undrinkable when 
they reach the ocean. 99. 

Even small virtues become great with men who are exalted 
in virtue, like the rays of the moon when they touch the peak 
of the AVhite Mountain. 100. 

Even hundreds of human virtues are lost among men that 
are lacking in virtue, like moonbeams falling by night upon 
the peaks of the Black Mountain. 101. 

A hundred favors are lost upon the base; a hundred wise 
savings are lost upon the foolish; a hundred sage counsels are 
lost upon one who cannot take advice,; a hundred bits of 
wisdom are lost upon the unintelligent. 102. 

A gift to an unwortliy person is lost; benevolence is lost 
upon one who has not a benevolent heart and understanding; 
a favor is lost upon tlie ungrateful; kindness is lost upon one 
that does not appreciate virtue. 103. 

lo serve an unintelligent man is like crying in the wilderness, 
rubbing the body of a dead man, planting water-lilies on dry 
land, whispering in the ear of the deaf, bending a dog’s tail, a 
drenching rain on salt earth, or adorning the face of the blind. 104. 

Snakes live in sandalwood-trees; in the waters are water- 
hhes, but also crocodiles; scoundrels, we all know, are death 
to good characters. Where, pray, can be found happiness in 
enjoyments without something to spoil it? 105 

A'cta&i-flowers are beset with thorns; water-lilies grow out 
of the mud; wantons are attended by bawds; where is there a 
jewel without a flaw?" 106. 
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(328) Damanaka said: “You see, this our lord (Pingalaka) 
was sweet in his words (in the beginning), hut (in the end) 
his heart is like poison (, I perceive).” (329) Saihjlvaka 
(meditated and) said: “(Friend, this is quite true.) I also have 
experienst this from him. Since: 

He holds out his hand to you from afar; his eyes glisten; 
he offers half of his seat ; he is quick with warm embraces ; to 
friendly words and questions he has a ready answ'cr; hiding 
poison within, he is all sweetness without, and exceedingly 
skilled in deceit; what a monstrous manner of stage-play is this 
that is practist by scoundrels! 107. 

(In the beginning, to be sure, it has the bright ornaments 
of civility, kind Avords, and courtesy; in the middle too it is 
highly regarded for its flowers of beautiful words — which how- 
ever bear no fruit; but at the end it is repulsive from the 
stains of malice, discourtesy, and disgrace. Far be from you 
association with ignoble men; it serves no good purpose. 108) 

(330) Alas! What common ground could there be for 
association between me, a grass-eater, and a lion (that eats 
flesh)? (And tins is well said;) 

When the sun with rays of fiery splendor rests on the sunset 
mountain, the bee enters the lotus eager to drink from its 
filaments, and recks not of its imprisonment within it, Avhich 
the twilight brings on. A greedy man thinks of no danger in 
his single thirst for enjoyment. 109 

The faithless bees gn^e up drinking the honey of the water- 
rose, desert the newly-opened blue-lotus blossom, and reject 
the heavily fragrant jasmine Avith its natii^e charm, only to 
come to grief in [seeking] the liquid on the temples of [rutting] 
elejihants.®® So men turn their backs on AAdiat is theirs for the 
asking, and madly seek the lucky throws of the dice. 110. 

The bees pursue the quick-flowing liquid on the borders of 
the cheeks of rutting elephants, eager to taste the fresh sweet 
juice; but when they fall to the ground with limbs crusht by 
the tossing gusts of wind from the fan-like ears of the elephants, 
then they remember how they played in the cups of the 
lotuses. 111. 

** See page 286, note 16. A word-play is involved In this stanza; the same 
word in Sanskrit means “elephant’s temple” and “lucky throw at dice.” 

20 * 
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(331) But the truth is that this is (just) the weakness of 
those who have fine qualities. (For:) 

The multitude of its own fruits breaks the branches of a 
tree; the mass of its tail*feathers makes the peacock’s movements 
slow; the blooded horse that is quick of movement is made to 
draw burdens like an ox; in a man of fine qualities those very 
qualities, look you, oftentimes prove his enemies. 112. 

(Most often kings turn their faces wholly away from a man 
of good qualities; out of sheer greed women commonly grant 
their favors to wicked and foolish men. False is the praise 
wdiich says that men’s eminence comes from their noble 
qualities; for the people of this world as a rule reck not of a 
man’s true nature. 113.) 

With lions, imprisoned in cages, their wretched faces pining 
away from the humiliation; with elephants, the sides of their 
heads torn by goadhooks; with serpents, charmed to stillness; 
with wise men, fallen into helpless misery, and with men of 
prowess ruined by ill-luck, — Fate }»lays as with toys, tossing 
them to and fro at her sweet will 114. 

(332) Now since 1 have entered a group of mean creatures, 
my (very) life is assuredly lost. And it is said: 

Many mean creatures, if they are clever and if they all live 
by their wits, may work either harm or freedom from harm, 
like the crow and his friends in the case of the camel.’’ 115. 

(333) Damanaka said: “(And) how was that?” Said the other: 

STORY 8. LION’S RETAINERS AND CAMEL 

(334) In a certain forest-region dwelt a lion named Haughty 

(335) Ho had three retainers, a leopard, a crow, and a jackal. 

(336) Now' as they were wandering (thru this forest) they came 
upon a camel who had been abandoned by the master of a 
caravan. (337) And the lion, seeing this absurd-looking creature, 
(the like of which he had never seen before,) inquired of them: 
(338) “Ask this creature who he is, and whence he comes (; 
for he is unlike anj'^thing ever seen in this forest).” (339) Then 
the crow, after he had found out the facts, reported: “This is 
a camel named Fabulous.” (340) Then they gave him assurances 
and brought him to the lion. (341) He for his part told all that 
had happened to himself and how he had been separated from 
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the master of the caravan. (342) And the lion granted him 
protection and safe-conduct (343) Now in the course of time 
it chanced that the lion’s body was wounded by the tusks of a 
(wild) elephant in battle, and he had to keep to his cave. (344) 
And when a space of five or six (or seven) days had past by, 
the retainers all became dangerously ill from lack of food. 
(345) Since they were in distress, the lion said to them: 
“(Because of this illness due to my wounds) I am unable to 
get food for you (as before). (346) So why do not you make 
some effort on your own account?” (347) Then they said: 
“ When Your Majesty is in such a state, what use have we for 
nourishment for ourselves?” (348) The lion said: “Sirs, your 
behavior is that of good retainers, and your devotion (to me) 
is excellent. (You have spoken most creditably ) (349) ([But] 
you are not disabled, and I am sick.) So (since I am in this 
condition) do you bring me something to eat.” (350) (And when 
they said nothing, he said to them: “Why are you so abasht?”) 
(351) “Seek for some creature or other; and I (even in my 
present state) will provide you and myself with sustenance to 
keep us alive ” (352) Thus addrest they (then arose and) went 
into the midst of the forest, and began to roam about; but 
when they found no animal, (353) then they excluded P^abulous 
from their midst and began to plot a (wicked) scheme (354) 
(Now) the crow said: (“We are ruined by this our lord, altho 
the means [of salvation] is at his disposal.”) (355) (The other 
two said: “How so?” Said he:) “We will (simply) kill (this) 
Fabulous, and so save our lives. (Why not?)” (356) (They said: 
“He has come to us as a trusting refugee, and we have admitted 
him to our comradeship.” Said he:) (357) “Associations between 
grass-eaters and flesh-eaters are incongruous.” (358) (Then) 
they said: “Our lord (too) has given safe-conduct to him. 
Therefore this is (both improper and) impossible.” (359) (But 
again) the crow said: “You stay here, until I (by myself) bring 
this thing to pass.” (360) So saying he went to visit the lion. 

(361) (And) the lion said: “Have you found any (creature)?” 

(362) The crow said: “ He may find who has sight and strength; 
but we are all of us blind and helpless from lack of food. 

(363) However, I cannot refrain from making a timely 
suggestion to my lord. You are destroying yourself by your 
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own fault, in spite of the fact that food is at your disposal.” 
(364) The lion said: “How so?” (365) The crow said: 
“(Why,) this Fabulous here.” (366) The lion said (angrily): 
“Fie! That woulJ be a piece of savagery. I have given him 
(protection and) assurance of safety; so how can I kill him? 
Moreover : 

Not a gift of a cow, nor a gift of land, nor yet a pift of food, 
is so important as the gift of safety, Avhich is declared to be 
the great gift among all gifts in this world.” 116. 

(367) The crow said: “(0 how great is iny lord’s under- 
standing in regard to right conduct! But here is another thing 
which IS important, namely the saying of a great sage, that 
for the sake of good, evil maj' be undertaken.) It is likewise 
said . 

For the sake of a family an individual may be sacri6ced; 
for the sake of a village a family may be saciificed; for the 
sake of a nation a village may be sacrificed; for the sake of 
one’s self the world may be sacrificed” 117. 

(368) (And he said further ) '• Let not my lord kill him 
himself I have conceived how ho maj’ be killed by a trick ” 

(369) (Said he. “Just how*'^” The crow said:) (370) “(Why, 
when he secs my lord and us in this condition,) he will himself 
offer himself i^for the nourishment of others, so that he may 
gain heaven and [othei] cre.atures may be benefited There 
would be no sin in this) ” (371) When the crow had spoken 
thus, the lion (seemed to be confused in his mind and) spoke 
not a word. (372) But that [crow] went (back) to where the 
others were, and spoke to them (singly), with tricky w’ords: 
(373) “See, our lord is in a serious condition. His life hangs 
by a thread.^' (Now' without him w'ho will protect us in this 
wood?) So since the pain of hunger'*" has brought him near 
to the other world, let us (go of our ow'ii accord and) offer 
him our bodies, that w'e may discharge the debt w'e owe to our 
lord’s grace ” (374) So having agreed to do this they went to 
visit the lion. Fabulous among them. (375) Then the crow said: 
“Sire, we have found no food; (and) my lord is worn out with 
long fasting So by all means eat my flesh.” (376) (Thereupon) 

Literally, “ his liio hiis g^ot into the end of his nose ’’ 

” Possibly “ hunger and disease ” instead of “ the pain of hunger.” 
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the lion said: “Your body, Sir, is (very) small. Even if 1 ate 
your body I should not get any satisfaction from it.” (377) 
(And when he had withdrawn) the jackal (likewise) spoke as 
follows; “My body amounts to more than his; so save your 
life with mine.” (378) To him also the lion made the same 
reply (379) (And when he had withdrawn) the leopard said: 
“ My body amounts to more than theirs; eat it” (380) To him 
likewise he replied: “Your body also is [too] small.” (381) 
Hearing this Fabulous thot: “No one at all is going to lose 
his life here (So) I too will say the same.” (38:?) Then he 
(arose and approaeht the lion and) said: “Sire, (my body 
amounts to more than theirs; so) save your life with my body.” 
(383) Before the words were out of his mouth the leopard and 
the jackal had torn open both his Hanks, and he perisht on 
the spot and was devoured. 

(End of Story 8) 

(384) Therefore I say: “Many mean creatures, if they are 
clever” &e. (385) (And when the story was finisht) Sailijlvaka 
said again to Dainanaka. “(Friend,) this king is attended by 
mean creatures, which augurs ill for those who depend on him. 
And it is said: 

Better a vulture attended by swans that live contentedly in 
the w’ater, than a swan attended by savage carrion-birds that 
cat flesh. A mean retinue destroys even a man of fine qualities, 
while even one lacking in virtue becomes virtuous if his followers 
are above meanness. 118. 

(386) Now this king has been turned against me by some 
one or other. And this is well said; 

Whole surfaces are carried away even from a mountain 
when undermined by a gentle flow of water; how much more 
the soft hearts of men by clever persons who attack them with 
slander! 119. 

(387) Now in this case what would be a timely thing to do? 
Wliy, what else than to fight? (It would be unfitting to wait on 
his commands.) And it is said. 

When even a parent [or, an elder] is arrogant and knows not 
what he should do and what he should not do, and strays into 
evil paths, it is proper to punish him. 120. 
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The worlds that seekers of heaven attain hy countless sacri- 
fices, by mortification of the self and by quantities of alms, 
even those same worlds arc attained in an instant by men of 
valor who lose their lives in a good fight 121. 

Life and fame and wealth — all these must, I say, be defended 
by fighting. Death in battle is the most glorious for men. Who 
lives under the sway of his foe— it is he that is dead. 122. 

Either he will die and gain heaven, or else he will destroy 
his foes and gain [earthly] joy. Assuredly both these blessings 
of men of valor are hard to attain." 123. 

(388) Damanaka said: “Friend, that is not the right proce- 
dure. For: 

He who knows not his enemy's prowess, yet starts a quarrel, 
suiely conies to grief, as the sea did thru the strandbird.” 124. 

(389) Sadijlvaka said: “(And) how was that?" Damanaka 
said : 


STORY 9: STRANDBIRDS AND SEA 

(390) (Once upon a time, in a certain place) on the sea-shore 
dwelt a pair of strandbirds. (391) (Now once) when the female 
bird was about to lay her eggs, she said to her mate: (392) 
“(Sir,) find some place that is suitable for me to lay my eggs." 
(393) Said he: “Why surely this very place is excellent, lay 
your eggs right here" (394) She replied: “Don’t speak of this 
place; it is dangerous; for (perchance) the flood-tide of the sea 
may wash up with its waves and carry off my young " (395) 
He said: “My dear, the sea cannot undertake (such) a conflict 
with me." (396) She replied laughing: “There is a great 
difference between your powei and the sea’s! How can you 
fail to realize your own strength and weakness And it is 
said: 

It is hard to know oneself, and to appraise one's capacity or 
incapiacity for a given task He who has this kind of discernment 
does not come to grief even in a hard place. 125. (And 
again :) 

If one heeds not the advice of friends and well-wishers, he 
perishes like the foolish tortoise who fell from the stick." 126. 

(397) The male bird said: “(And) how was that?" She 
replied: 
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STORY 10: GEESE AND TORTOISE 

(398) Once upon a time a tortoise named Shellneck lived in 
a certain lake. (399) He had two friends, geese, named Slim 
and Ugly. (400) Now in the course of time a (twelve years’) 
drought came upon them. Then the two [geese] decided: (401) 
“This lake has lost its water. We will go to another lake. 
(402) But first we will take leave of our dear friend Shellneck 
(here, w'hom we have known so long).’’ (403) They did so; but 
the tortoise said to them. (404) “(Why do you take leave of 
me? Nay,) if you love me, then you should save me also from 
the jaws of death. (For) it is clear that you will suffer no more 
than a (mere) scarcity of food in this lake in which the water 
is low; but for me it means nothing less than death. So bethink 
you, which is more serious, loss of food or loss of life? ’’ (405) 
The two [geese] replied. “(Rightly spoken; quite true. How- 
ever — you know what the occasion demands!) We will (without 
fail) take you along; (406) bat you must not (he so thotless as 
to) say anything on the way” (The tortoise said: “Very well, 
I will not,” and the two geese brought a stick and said:) (407) 
“(Now) grasp this stick firmly in the middle with your teeth. 
(408) As for us, wo will take hold of it by both ends and carry 
you far away (thru the air) to a large lake.” (409) Thus it was 
done. And when the tortoise was seen as he was being carried 
over a city that Avas near that lake, (410) the people raised an 
uproar, saying: “What is that (thing like a wagon- Avheel) that 
is being carried (thru the air by two birds)?” (411) (And) 
hearing this the tortoise (, whose end was at hand let go of 
the stick and) said: (412) “What is all this fuss about^ ” (413) 
Even as he spoke, (at that moment) he dropt from the stick 
and fell to the ground. (414) And the people, eager for his 
meat, cut him to pieces (with sharp knives as soon as he struck 
the ground). 

(End of Story 10) 

(415) Therefore I say: “[If one heeds not the advice] of 
friends and well-wishers” &c. (416) And again she said: 

“Forethot and Ready-wit both prosper in peace; Come-what- 
will perishes.” 127. 

(417) The male bird said: “(And) how was that?” She said: 
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STORY 11: FORETHOT, READY- WIT, AND COME- 
WHAT-WILL 

(418) Once upon a time three large fish dwelt in a certain 
(big) pond. (419) (Their names were) Forethot, Ready-wit, and 
Come-what-will. (420) Now once Forethot (as he was swimming 
around in the water) heard the words of some fishermen who 
Avere passing (near by): (421) “This pond has plenty of fish; 
(so) tomorrow tve tvill catch the fish in it.” (422) And hearing 
this Forethot reflected: “They are sure to come back; so I 
will (take Ready-wit and Come-what-will along and) take refuge 
in another pond (Avhose stream is not blockt).” Thereupon he 
called his friends and askt them to go [with him]. (423) Then 
Ready-wit said: “If the fishermen come here, then I Avill saA^e 
myself by some moans or other suited to the circumstances.” 
(424) But Come-what-will (, whose end was at hand,) paid no 
heed to his Avords, and took no steps (to go). (425) So (seeing 
that both of them Avere determined to stay there.) Forethot 
(entered the stream of the river [the outlet of the lake] and) 
Avent to another lake. (426) And on the next day (after he left) 
the fishermen (with their followers blockt the river from Avithin 
and) threiv in a (scoop-)net and caught all the fish to the last 
one. (427) (When this had happened) Ready-wit assumed the 
aspect of a dead fish, and made himself appear so (as he lay 
in the net). (428) And they thot: “This (big fish) is already 
dead,” and they (took him out of the net and) laid him down 
neai the water. (429) (But) thereupon he jumpt up and fled 
(in great haste) to another lake (430) But Come-what-will (had 
no idea nhat to do, and he) moved aimlessly about this way 
and that till he was caught in the net and killed with clubs. 

(End of Story 11) 

(431) Therefore I say. “Forethot” &c (432) The male 
str.mdbird said: “(My dear, do you think that I am like Come- 
Avliat-will? Noav) be not afraid, Avhile my right arm protects 
you who can do you harm?” (433) Then the female bird laid 
her eggs in that same place. (434) (But) the sea, which had 
OA'erheard liis previous boasting, Avas curious about the matter, 
and carried off the eggs, thinking: “I will (just) see Avhat he 
Avill do. (435) (Then when she saw that the nest was empty) 
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the female bird was filled with grief, and said to her mate : (436) 
'‘Now see, this (disaster) has happened (to unhappy me,) just 
as I told you before; (because we chose an unfavorable place,) 
we have lost our young.” (437) The male bird said: “My dear, 
see now what I can do too ! ” (438) Then he called an assembly 
of the birds and told them of his distress caused by the carrying 
off of his young. (439) Then one (bird) said : “ We cannot fight 
with the ocean. (440) But (this is what it would be well to do 
now':) let us all of us complain to Garufia*® and so arouse him. 
{He will remoA'e the cause of our grief.)” (441) So deciding 
they went to see Garuda, (442) But he had been summoned 
by (the Lord) Narayapa [Visnuj for a battle between the gods 
and the demons. (443) And (just at that moment) the birds 
reported to the lordly king of the birds the grief which the 
ocean bad caused thorn by taking their young aivay from them 
(444) (And they said:) “Sire, while you are (shining as) our 
lord, w’e (, who depend only on our beaks for support and 
have little to cat,) ha\e been injured by the ocean; he has 
stolon our young.” (445) (And) Garuda was enraged Avhen he 
hoard of the injury to his subjects (446) (But the god) 
Narayaija [Viseu] knew ivhat was in his mind (because of his 
poAver of knowing past, present, and future), and Avent to see 
him of hi.s OAvn accord. (447) Noav Avhen Garuda saw the god, 
Avith deeply troubled heart he said: “Is it fitting that I should 
suffer this humiliation from the accursed ocean, Avhen you are 
my lord?” (448) (And having been informed of the facts) the 
god smiled and said to the ocean: (449) “(Noav) give (the 
strandbird) back his eggs. (450) Else I shall scorch you Avith 
Aveapons of fiamc (and dry up your waves with countless 
thousands of submarine fires and reduce you to dry land.” 
(451) Thereupon (at the god’s command) the ocean in alarm 
gave back the eggs to the strandbird 

(End of Story 9) 

(452) Therefore I say: ‘‘He who knows not his enemy’ .s 
prowess” &c. (453) And Samjlvaka, haA'ing understood the 

A mythical bird, upon which the god Vi^im rides; regarded as king 
of the birds. Originally the suu conceived as a bird 

The Hindus believed in the existence of an infernal tire under the ocean. 
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meaning of this, askt him: “Friend, (tell me,) what is his 
method of lighting?” (454) Said he: “(At other times he is 
wont to remain sitting on a flat rock with limbs carelessly relaxt 
as he looks towards you. Today) if first of all he stands gazing 
in your direction (wliile you are yet afar off), with uplifted 
tail, his four feet drawn together, with open mouth and ears 
erect, (455) then you may know that he has a hostile purpose 
towards you, and (you also) may act accordingly.” (456) Having 
spoken thus Damanaka went to see Karataka. (457) And the 
latter said to him: “What have you accomplisht?” (458) Said 
he: “1 have sown enmity between them (as I intended. You 
will see by the outcome. And) what is surprising in this? It 
is said: 

Dissension, well directed, may divide even the true-hearted, 
as a mighty stream of waters [divides] mountains of solid 
rock.” 128. 

(459) Having spoken thus Damanaka (along with Karataka) 
went to where Piogalaka was. (460) Saihjivaka too, (perturbed 
at heart,) walking very slowly, [came and] saw that the lion's 
appearance was just as it had been described [by Damanaka] ; and 
(as he slunk into his presence) he reflected : “ This is truly said . 

Like a house within which a serpent is hidden, or a wood 
full of beasts of prey; like a shady pool full of charming 
water-lilies but infested with crocodiles; so the minds of kings 
are ever defiled by mean, lying, and ignoble men; it is hard in 
this world for timorous servants to penetrate them." 129. 

(461) [So he took measures for his own protection, in the 
manner described [by Damanaka].] And Pingalaka too, when 
he saw him presenting this appearance, believed the words of 
Damanaka, and sprang upon him (in fury). (462) (Then) 
Saihjivaka’s back was rent by the tips of his hatchet-like®* 
claws, but striking with the ends of his horns he tore open 
the lion’s belly and made shift to get loose from him. (463) 
(And once more) there ensued a terrific fight between the two 
enraged creatures (464) And when Karataka saw that both of 
them were turned the [red] color of ^aZa^a-trees in bloom, he said 
(reproachfully) to Damanaka: (465) “Shame on you, villain! 
You have caused all this trouble by your folly. 

** Or, “ thunderbolt-like.’’ 
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True ministers are they whose political skill enables them 
to settle by mere peaceful negotiation matters which [others] 
would accomplish by strenuous measures and which would lead 
to extreme force and violence. But as for those who seek 
small and unsubstantial advantages by the ill-advised use of 
force, they by their imprudent conduct set the king’s fortune 
in hazard. 130, (Therefore, 0 fool!) 

Surely conciliation is the means which should always be 
tried first by him w'ho knows his business. For policies that 
are carried out by conciliation do not end in disaster. 131. 

Not by a radiant jewel, not by the sun nor by fire, but by 
conciliation alone is dispelled the darkness born of enmity. 132. 

Fourfold political methods*® are known, beginning with 
conciliation and ending with violence. But of these violence is 
the worst; therefore it should be avoided. 133. (And again:) 

Conciliation, bribery, and sowing of dissension, these three 
are an ever-open door of wisdom. But the fourth [and last] 
method is declared by the noble to be heroic action.*’ 134. 

The might of the mighty— of elephants, vipers, lions, fire, 
water, wind, and the sun — is seen to be fruitless against the 
on.slaught of the political methods. 135. 

Many heroes have gone fortli, tall and broad-shouldered, not 
foolish either, but possest of insight; why have they followed 
the leader?®* 136. 

(466) (And furthermore) you have gone too far in arrogant 
reliance on the fact that you are a hereditary minister, and 
this also will be fatal to you. 

If one gets learning, but does not then devote his whole 
soul to controlling the senses; if it does not make the intellect 

^ A technical tenn of political science. The other two “methods” are 
bribery and sowing: of dissension (between one's enemies). Cf. following 
yerses. 

Meaning, apparently, that this should be used only as a last resort 

^ So following Hertel's interpretation, which the Syriac rersion seems to 
support. But 1 feel very uncertain of the rendering of it 

would seem more naturally to mean “ why have they followed him who has 
past away [died]?” (answer: “because they relied on violence rather than 
on the better methods of conciliation &c.”) If Hertel’s rendering is right, 
the implied answer is: because the leader (pato) knew the right political 
methods and so could control them [the heroes].” 
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useful, if it does not abide in righteousness, if mere embellishments 
of oratory before men are the only results of its ac(|uisition, 
if it makes neither for peace nor for glory; what profit is there 
in such learning? 137. 

(467) (Now in [political] science counsel is said to have five 
elements, namely; the plan of the thing to be undertaken, 
provisions of men tind money, dhscrimination in the choice of 
time and place, pret'ention of impending disasters, and successful 
completion of the project.®’) (468) (At present) this our lord 
is in grave danger; therefore we must devise a means of 
prevention (of disaster). And again: 

Skill is shown in action; that of ministers in patcliing up 
splits, and that of physicians in a complicated disease. When 
all IS well who cannot be wise'^ 138 

(469) Now, fool, your mind is perverse, and because you 
fancy yourself clever aou are dcA'ising your own ruin. And 
this is well said: 

Learning, the destroyer of arrogance, begets arrogance in 
fools; even as light, that illumines the eye, makes owls 
blind.” 139. 

(470) (And) Avhen Karalaka savr his lord in that lamentable 
plight, he (was overwhelmed with grief and) said: “This 
di.saster has overtaken my lord thru unAiiso counsel. (And after 
all) this is avcU said : 

Kings who follow the adA'ice of the base, and do not Avalk 
in the path taught by the wise, enter a tangle of misfortunes 
containing all manner of afflictions; ’ and the Avay out is 
hard. 140. 

(471) (Now, fool, it is clear that) everyone striA'es to have 
his lord attended by men of excellence. (But you haA'e created 
dissension by your slanderous Avords and separated your lord 
from his fi lend ) With such as you how can our lord haAm 
the adA'antage of being attended by men of excellence? And it 
IS said: 

No one approaches a king, even if his qualities be noble, if 
he liaAm an evil minister. lie is like a pool of clear and sweet 
water in Avhich A’icious crocodiles dwell 141. 

•* Quotation from the KSutiliya Arthasastra, the Textbook of Political 
Science attributed to Capakja (c/. j. 271 note 1 e/ pa»rim). 
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(472) But you, beings (mainly) bent on your own aggrandize- 
ment, desire (rather to render) the king isolated. (Fool, do you 
not know this? — ) 

A king with many followers is glorious, never one who is 
isolated. Those who wish him isolated are declared to be his 
foes. 142. 

(473) (And you do not understand this. Therefore the Creator 
has produced [in you] a clear case in which the form belies 
[the nature]. For:) 

One should seek for the salutary in the unpleasant; if it is 
there, it is after all nectar. One should seek for the deceitful 
in the pleasant; if it is there, it is after all poison. 143. 

(474) (Moreo'\'er,) you are tormented with jealousy at seeing 
others enjoy pleasures, and this also is wicked, to act thus 
towards (devoted) friends. For; 

Fools assuredly are they who seek to win a friend by 
treachery, righteousness by deceit, abundance of wealth by 
oppression of others, learning by ease, or a woman by harsh- 
ness. 144. (Also:) 

Whatever good befalls a minister, the same is profitable for 
the king as well. What would the ocean be without its waves, 
that rise on high and gleam like gems? 145. 

(475) And one who has won the favor of hi.s lord ought to 
be the more particularly well-behaved x\nd it is said : 

Just so far as a lord treats his servant with favor [or, punningly, 
‘ radiance ’], even so far is the path of the cowering [servant] 
illumined, however lowly it be. 146. 

(476) (Therefore your character is insignificant. And it is said .) 

A groat man does not lose his self-possession whoa he is 

afflicted; the ocean is not made muddy by the falling in of its 
banks. A worthless man is perturbed by even a very trifling 
cause; the dari/ia-grasses sway even in a languid breeze. 147. 

(477) And yet, after all, this is our lord’s own fault, because 
he takes counsel with such as you (, who make your living out 
of a mere pretense of counsel and are quite ignorant of the use of 
the six forms of policy.^® He shows no regard for the attainment 
of the three [objects of human desire].*^ And this is well said): 

" Theie are listed in § 188, p. 29S. 

See page 872, note 4, 
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(Kings who delight in servants that speak brilliant and 
pleasing words but do not bend their bows — their dominions 
are enjoyed by their enemies. 148.) 

(478) (Now assuredly) by (these) your actions you have made 
it clear (that your statesmanship was inherited, and) that without 
doubt your father was (just) like you, (But hotv can this be 
known?) Because: 

The son must needs follow in his father’s path. For myro- 
balan-fruits do not grow on a ketaha-tvQQ\ 149. 

(479) (And if a man is wise and his character is profound, 
no enemy finds a breach in his defenses by wdiich he might 
break m upon him, no, not in a long time, unless he himself 
carelessly reveals an opening. And this is well said:) 

Who could discover, even by trying hard, the peacocks’ 
place of excretion, were they themselves not so foolish as to 
dance in joy at the rumble of the thunder-cloud^** 150. 

(480) (Now in any case) what use is there in giving 
instruction to (a wretch like) you? (And it is said:) 

^ ou cannot bend wood that is unbendable ; you cannot use 
a knife on a stone. Know from Needle-beak that you cannot 
teach one who cannot learn.” 151. 

(481) Damanaka said: “(And) how was that^ ” Karataka said: 

STORY 12: APE, GLOW-WORM, AND BIRD 

(482) In a certain forest-region tliere w'as a herd of apes. 

(483) And (once upon a time) in the winter (-season), when they 
were suffering from cqld and in great distress, thej'' saw a 
glow-worm and took it for fire. (484) They covered it over 
with dry sticks, grass, and leaves which they gathered, and 
stretcht out their arms, (and rubbed tlieir arm-pits, bellies, and 
chests,) and actually felt the comfort of (imaginary) warmth. 
(485) (Then) one ape (among them, who was especially chilly,) 
kept blowing upon it all the time with his lips (, giving his 
whole attention to it). (486) Now a bird named Needle-beak 
(saw this, and) flew down from a tree and said: (487) “(Friend,) 
do not trouble yourself, this is no fire, it is a glow-worm.” 
(488) But the other gave no heed to his words and went on 

*’ This alleged habit of pearncks is frequently mentioned in Indian poetry. 
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blowing. (489) And tho he tried over and over again to sto]> 
him, he would not stop (490) (To make a long story short.) 
the bird kept coming clo^e to lus ear and nagging at him 
insistently; (491) until (at last) tho ape ivas enraged, and 
seizing him violently smote him against a stone and killed him. 

(End of Story 12) 

(492) Therefore I say: ‘‘You cannot bend wood that is un- 
bendable” &c. (493) “And after all: 

What can learning accomplish, bestowed on a worthless 
person? It is like a light in a house placed in a covered \essel. 
152. 

(494) (So you are assuredly misbegotten. And it is said:) 

(Those whose ideas are based on sound knowledge must 

recognize in this world the begotten son, the aftei- begotten 
the super-begotten, and the misbegotten. 153.) 

(Now the begotten [son] has (jualities like tlie mother; the 
after -begotten^* is like the father; the super -begotten is 
superior to tho latter, the misbegotten is the lowest of tho low. 
154.) 

(495) (And this is well «ald"' 

He who hears the yoke ol the family b\ his far-reaching 
intelligence, riches, and powco — onl} lie is a leal son to lus 
mother. 155. (And again:) 

Where can ;\ou not find excellenco iliat tloners hut for a 
passing moment''^ But .a man adorned vitli ia-tiiig acconi])li-h- 
ments is hard to find 1.5(5 

(49(5) Now, fool, you make no leply’ It i-. said: 

His voice is hioKen, his face and color ,iie alteied, his 
look is fiightened, lus body is e;i'-il\ tilled fui .a man 
who has committed a crime is utterly lei ntied li\ lus oun act. 
157 

(497 j And this is well said: 

Evil-wit and No-vit — ihe one is as bad as the other, I iveen. 
The son, because he was all too clever, caused his father’s 
death by smoke.'’ 158. 

(498) Damaiiaka said: “(And) how was that?’’ Karafaka 
said ‘ 

Or, “ liko-begotten." 
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STORY 13: EVIL-WIT AND HONEST-WIT 
(499) (Once upon a time) in a certain city there were two 
merchants’ sons wlio were (good) friends; and their names 
were Evil- wit and Honest-wit. (500) They w'cnt to another 
(distant) count! y to seek their fortunes. (501) (Now) on the 
w'ay tlie one (merchant’s son) who was named Honest-wit (, 
because of Ins merit [acfjuired by past deeds],) found a thousand 
(silver) dinars in a purse (whore a usurer had once hidden it). 
(502) (But) ho took counsel with Evil-wit (, and they came to 
this decision): “We have got all we want, (so) let us (take it 
and) go to our own city.” So they went hack. (503) When 
thej' were nearly home, Honest-wit said: “Let us divide the 
dinars half and half (and let us enter our homes and henceforth 
live in splendor in the sight of our friends and kinsmen and 
the othei people).” (504) (Then) ICvil-w it, whose heart harbored 
guile, said to him, in the hope of carrying out a plan of his 
own: (505) “Friend, while we have money left in common, 
our friendly relations will remain unbroken. (506) Rather let 
us take a hundred apiece and bury the rest (right here) in the 
ground, and go to our homes, and when occasion arises here- 
after, Ave will come and take hence the little that ive need.” 
(507) The other replied: “As you say.” So they did as suggested, 
and hid the rest of the money carefully in the ground at the 
foot of a tree, and went to their homes. (508) (Now in the 
course of that year Evil-wit used up his share, because he spent 
money on a icious indulgences and because his merit [acijuired 
by past deeds] was scanty; and he and Honest- wit took more 
money from the store and div-ided it, a hundred apiece. And 
by the end of the second year this also Avas used up in the 
same AA^ay ) (509) Hereupon Ei'il-wit thot: (510) “(If I divide 
Avitli him again [and we take] a hundred apiece, the remaining 
four hundred Avill be too little to be worth stealing.) I will 
(take the six [hundred] that are left and) make them all mine.” 

(511) So deciding ho went by himself and took away the store 
of money and smoothed OA^er the ground Avhere it had been. 

(512) (And) not more than a month later he (Avent and) said 
to Honest-Avit (AA-ithout Availing for a suggestion from him) : 

(513) “Friend, I have a bill to meet; (come,) let us divide 
equally the money that is left.” (514) And when Ilonest-wit 
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agreed, they went together to that place and began to dig. (515) 
And when the ground was dug open and the money was not to 
be found, (516) then Evil-wit (in his impudence did not wait for 
his friend to say anything, but) beat his own head uitli a stone 
and said in great excitement: (517) “ 0 Honest- wit ! You must 
have stolen this money (and no other. Now give me half of 
it)!” (518) Said the other: “I am not the man to commit such 
a theft. You have stolen it.” (519) So quarreling with each 
other they went to court. (520) And when the case had been 
stated (and heard), the judges arrested both of them, because 
the matter was so obscure that it was hard to decide. (521) 
And after a space of five days Evil-wit declared (to the judges) : 
(522) "I have a witness (in tliis matter of the dinars; now 
question him).” (523) (But) tliey (, hoping to settle the case,) 
askt him: ‘‘Who is your witness? (Produce him.)” (624) He 
said: ‘‘The (very same) tree at the roots of which the money 
was ])laced, even that is ray witness.” (525) (Then) the judges 
were astonisht and said: “How shall a tree give evidence? 
Very well, tomorrow he shall prove his statement ” (526 ) And 
they let (^both of) thoni go to tlicir homes, taking surety from 
them. (527) (Then) Evil-wit went home and besought his father 
[saying]: (528) “Father, the dinars are in my hand.s. (But) 
they depend solely on a word from you.” (529) His father said' 
“ What am I to do about it? ” (530) Said he: “ You mu.st enter 
into the trunk of that tiee tonight and remain hidden there 
(531) And tomorrow when the judges put the question you 
must say: ‘ Honest-wit took the money.’ ’’ (532) (Thereupon) 
his father said: “My son, we are ruined For (this will not 
do. And it is well said): 

A wise man should think of what is expedient, but he should 
also think of what is inexpedient. While the foolish heron was 
looking on, his young were eaten by the mongooses." 159. 

(533) The son said: “ (And) how was that? ” His father replied: 

STORY 14: HERONS, SNAKE, AND MONGOOSE 

(534) (Once upon a time) in a certain {arjuna-)tvee dwelt a 
pair of herons. (535) Now as often as they had young, (before 
their wings were grown) they were always eaten by a (monstrous) 
snake which came up the hollow trunk of the tree. (536) The 

21 * 
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male lieron lost his senses by reason "of this grief, and abstaining 
from food went to the shore of a pond and sat there (in deep 
dejection) (537) fTlien) a (certain) crab saw him there and 
said: " (Uncle,) why aie you downcast (today)? ” (538) He told 
(him) what had happened, how his young had been eaten. 
(539) But the crab comforted him [saying]; “(S’i’>) I will tell 
you how you can kill liim. (540) You know this mongoose-hole 
here; start from it and scatter fish-meat in an unbroken line 
up to the snake’s hole (541) Then the mongooses will be greedy 
for this food, and they will he sure to come and find him (there), 
and (because of their natural hostility ^‘) will kill him.” (542) 
This plan was adopted, and the mongooses followed the (path 
of the) fish-meat, and (, mindful of their ancient feud,) they 
killed the snake. (543) [But] having once found the way they 
followed it and came to the nest of the herons in the tree, and 
ate the herons’ young. 

(End of Story 14) 

(544) Therefore I say: “A wise man should think of what is 
expedient " (545) Even after he had heard this story. Evil- 

wit (. blinded hy avarice,) took his father by night (against 
his tvill) and put him in the hollow of the tree. (546) (Then} 
in the morning, after texts from the lawbooks had been read 
before the tree in the presence of the court officials, ^ ^oice 
came forth from the tree saying: “ Honest-w'it took the money." 
(547) (And) hearing this llonest-wit thot: ” How can this be? 
It is monstrous and impossible that such a thing should happen. 
I w’dl climb tlie tree itself and look into it." (548) So lie lookt 
into it, and lie collected a heap of dry wood and lea\es and 
filled the hollow of the tree and set fire to it. (549) And (when 
it blazed iij>) Evil-wit's father, (wdth his body) half burnt, 
(his eyes bur.sting out,) shrieking piteously and almost dead, 
came out (from the hollow of the tree) and fell on the ground. 
(550) Then all gazed at him in astonishment, and they askt 
him: (551) (‘' Tell us, what does this mean? ”) (552) (To which) 
he replied; “It is this wicked son of mine, (Evil-w’it.) that has 
brought me to this plight." (553) As he spoke these words he 

** Snakes and mongooses (ichneumons) are proverbial enemies, like cats 
and mice. 
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died. (554) Then the king’s judges perceived the truth, and 
commanded that the money be given to Honest-wit, and impaled 
Evil-wit. 

(Eod of Story 13) 


(655) Therefore I say: “ Evil-wit and No- wit ” &c. (556) And 
after telling this story Kara|aka said again (to Damanaka): 
“ (Out upon you, fool!) You have shown yourself much too 
clever; you have burnt your own household. And this is well 
said: 

liivers come to an end in salt water, friendly hearts come 
to an end in women’s quarrels, a secret comes to an end in a 
tattler, and families come to an end in evil sons. 160. 

(557) (Moreover,) if a man has two tongues in a single mouth, 
who would trust him? (And it is said:) 

Double-tongued and terrifying, utterly cruel and pitiless, — a 
scoundrel’s mouth, like a serpent’s, does nothing but harm. 161. 

(558) (Now) this action of yours endangers me also. How so? 

Do not trust a malicious man because you have long been 

intimate with him. A serpent will still bite, tho it may have 
been kept and tended a long time. 162. 

An honest wise man should be cultivated; with a crafty wise 
man one should be on his guard; an honest fool, however, is 
to be treated with compassion; while a crafty fool should be 
shunned utterly. 163. 

(559) (Your performances have not only ruined your own 
family, but you have now committed an offense against your 
lord as ivell ) (560) Therefore, since you have reduced your 
(own) lord to this plight, anyone else would be as a blade of 
grass in your eyes. And it is said: 

Where mice eat a balance made of a thousand [pounds] of 
iron, there a falcon might carry off an elephant; why be sur- 
prised at [its carrying off] a boy?” 164. 

(561) Damanaka said: “(And) how was thaf'^ ” Said the other: 

STORY 15: IRON-EATING MICE 

(562) In a certain town tliere was a merchant's son who had 
lost his money. (563) He set out for far country to seek 
his fortune. (564) (And) he had (in his house) a balance made 
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of a thousand palas*^ of iron (which he had inherited from 
his ancestors). (565) (And) he deposited this with another 
merchant’s son and went into a far country (to seek his fortune). 
(566) And because his luck was bad he returned without having 
made anything (even after trying a long time); and he askt 
from that [othei merchant] the balance (which he had deposited 
with him). (567) But he (being avaricious) said: “ That (balance) 
has been eaten by mice,” (568) (Then) the other thot: “ (This 
IS a strange thing!) How can mice eat a balance made of a 
thousand [pounds] of iron?” (569) And smiling inwardly he 
said: “ Of course! Quito natural! (For) iron is (stimulating and) 
sweet (and soft); why should not the mice eat it? ” So he 
assented in words (570) But the other, greatly delighted at 
heart, (began to offer him hospitality, with washing of the feet 
and so on, and) invited him to dinner (571) (And there was 
a river not far from liis house. Thither,) when the guest set 
out to bathe, his host also sent his (only) sou (after him) with 
myrobalan-fruits andabathrohe, (572) But the other, after bathing, 
(on his way back) hid the boy safely away in another friend’s 
house and returned to the merchant's house. (573) And the 
merchant askt him: (574) “"Where is my son that I sent after 
you? (lie has not come hack to my house.) ” (575) (Then) he 
replied: “ He was carried off by a falcon.” (576) Upon hearing 
this he was (greatly) dismayed, and (seized him harshly by 
the arm and) dragged him into court. (577) And ho said: 
“Hcl]»! (Help') This man (is a villain and) has hidden my son 
(somewhere).” (578) And the judges askt him (; “What about 
this? What have you to say?”) (579) He said (smiling): “He 
was carried off by a falcon.” (580) (Then) they (were astonisht 
and) said: “(That is unheard-of!) How can a falcon carry off 
a hoy''' " (581) Said he: “What is there stratige in that? 

Where mice eat a balance made of a thousand [pounds] of 
iron, there a falcon might carry off an elephant; why be sur- 
prised at [its carrying off] a hoy? ” 165. 

(582) Hearing this, and having learned the facts, the judges 
said: “ Give him his balance (of a thousand [pounds] of iron). 

Most versions specify no unit of weight; the two Sanskrit ones which 
mention a unit agree on the pala, which is really only a fraction (not far 
from a quarter) of a pound 
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and then he on his part will bring' back the boy.” (Thereupon 
they both did so.) 

(End of Story 16) 

(583) Therefore I say: “ [Where mice eat] a balance of a 
thousand [pounds] of iron ” &e. (584) “ (So ■»vliat is the use of 
instructing you, since you are as void of understanding as a 
beast?) Wisdom spreads in a learned man, oil on water, (poison 
in the blood,) intimacy among the good, (affection among fond 
women,) a secret among the base, and nobility in the world of 
the distinguisht. (Because:) 

A man’s nobility lies not in the regulations of his caste ***; 
the fame of mortals has its roots in their conduct. Disrepute, 
which brings in its train a whole network of disasters, hundreds 
of them, pursues the ungrateful in this ivorld and in the next. 166. 

(585) And as for your (constant) hostility^^ to all who show the 
finest qualities, this also is due to your natural temper, TIow so? 

As a rule in this world the base-born cease not to eni'y men of 
noble birth; those who are unlucky [in love] envy a favorite of 
women; stingy men envy the generous, dishonest men the honest, 
mean men the glorious; those who are afflicted Avith ugliness 
envy the beautiful ; the poor envy the well-to-do, and fools envy 
him who is verst in all manner of learning. 167. And after all: 

It is Avorth while to instruct a man only if he understands 
Avhat has once been said. But you are dull as a stone; what 
profit is there in instructing you? 168 . 

(586) (Moi’eover, 0 fool,) it is not wise oven to remain in 
vour company. (Othern'ise thru association with you some harm 
may perchance come to me too. And it is said:) 

By associating with good and evil persons a man acquires the 
virtues and vices [ivliich they possess], eAmn as the Avind blowing 
oA'er different places takes along good and bad odors. 169. 

(You are skillful only in malice, and a destroyer of friendship; 
nothing can turn out well where such as you are in control. 170.) 

(587) And also: (Malicious men get no advantage for them- 
selves, but only ruin. Even in dire straits tlie righteous never 
attempt anything that should not be done. For thus [it is said]:) 

«• Or, ‘‘family.” 

Hertel’R text and translation (Tantrakbyayika A 119) are both wrong'. 
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What should not be done should positively not be done; a wise 
man should not set his mind uj)on it. For even if tormented with 
extreme tliirsl, men do not drink water that lies in the road.” 171. 

(58H) So • speaking Kaiataka dejiarted from his presence. 
(589) Now when Pmgalaka bad killed Saiiijivaka, (590) his 
anger was cooled; he (wiped his blood-stained hand, and) said, 
sighing, tormented tvuh grief and full of repentance: (591) 
“Alas! It IS a (\orv) wrong thing that I have done in killing 
Saihjiiaka. wdio was like my other self And it is said: 

As to tlie loss of a jiarcel of excellent land, or the loss of 
a wise servant — the loss of .servants is the death of kings; lost 
land IS nioie easily regained than servants.” 172. 

(592) (And) when Damanaka saw him (, Piiigalaka,) thus 
(lamenting and) overcome with grief, be (crejit up to him 
stealthily and) said: “ Is this proper, (or is it good policy,) to 
grieve because you have killed your rival? And it is said: 

Be he father or brother, be he son or friend — ho that threatens 
a king's life must be killed, if the king will prosper. 173. 

A tender-hearted king, a brahman that oats everything,^* a 
disobedient woman, an ill-natured friend, a refractory servant, 
a negligent official— -these must be shuuned, and one who shows 
no giatitiide 174. 

(Go even a long journey where pleasure awaits you; ask a 
wise person, tho lie be a child; give your very body to one in 
need w'ho asks for it; cut off your very arm if it offend you. 175.) 

(593) (And, you know’, the morality which is common to 
ordinary mortals is not required of kings. And it is said:) 

A kingdom cannot be rulpd according to the common standards 
of men. For what are vices in men [in general], tlie same are 
virtues in a king. 176. And also: 

True and false, harsh and gentle in speech, savage and at 
the same time compassionate, avaricious and generous, lavish in 
s])endlng yet taking in great amounts of ivealtli from many 
souiees — like .a hailot. tiie conduct of kings is changeful.” 177. 

(594) Being thus consoled by Damanaka, Pingalaka recovered 
his compoi-ure (and continued to enjoy the pleasures of 
sovereignty as before, with Damanaka as liis minister). 

Here ends (lie Fir^t Book, called tlie Separation of Friend*. 

** Not obaerviug the caste regulations of diet 
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THE WINNING OF FRIENDS, OR, THE DOVE, 
CROW, MOUSE, TORTOISE, AND DEER 

(1) Now here begins this, the second book, called the Winning 
of Friends, of which this is the opening stanza: 

Without resources or property, the intelligent and friendly- 
minded soon gain their ends, like the crow, the tortoise, the 
deer, and the mouse. 1. 

(2) The king’s sons said: “How was that?" Visnudarman 
told this story: 

(3) There was in the south-country a city named Mahilaropya. 

(4) Not far from it was a great silk-cotton tree, with a mighty 
trunk and numerous branches. (Birds came from all parts and 
spent the night in it.) (5) And in it dwelt a crow named Light- 
wing. (6) Once he went out to get food early in the morning, 
and saw coming near the tree a fowler of ferocious aspect; 
(his fingers and toes were crackt and his body was shaggy;) 
he carried a staff and a net in his hand, and seemed like Death’s 
double. And when the crow saw him he was perturbed at heart 
and thot: (7) “ What does this wretch mean to do? Is it 1 whom 
he seeks to injure, or has he some other purpose ’’ So he 
stayed there and watcht. (8) But the hunter came up to the 
tree, spread out the net, scattered kernels of gram, and placed 
himself in hiding not far away. (9) Now a dove-king named 
Brightneck, with a following of a thousand doA'^es, as he was 
flying around there in the air, spied those kernels. (10) lie 
succumbed to the temptation and flew down into the net to get 
the food, and was caught by the meshes of cords, along with 
his whole following, (11) But the hunter was delighted at this 
sight and ran forward (brandishing his club) (12) Now Bright- 
neck’s folloAvers were fluttering about thii^ way and that, and 
were pulling the net in various directions with their beaks and 
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feet; and (seeing this) Brightncck said to them: (13) “This is 
a (great) disaster (that has fallen upon us). There is only one 
means of safety in this case: we must all work in concord and 
fly up (into the air) and go far away. Otherwise we cannot 
carry off the net. ’ (14) And so they did (, hoping to save their 
lives); they carried off the net and put behind them the distance 
of an arrow-shot, flying upward into the heavens, and then set 
off thru the air. (15) But the hunter, when he saw his net 
carried off by the birds, thot: “This is an unheard-of thing!"’; 
and he ran along with upturned face, thinking: 

" While these birds are united, to be sure, they can carry 
off my net; but when they begin to disagree, then they will 
come into my power.” 2. 

(16) But when Brightncck saw him (, the cruel wretch,) 
following, he began to go faster. (17) Lightwing for his part 
gave up all thot of food and followed (bard) after the flock 
of doves, moved by curiosity, and thinking: “What will this 
wretch do about the doves?” (18) But Brightncck, realizing 
the hunter's purpose, said to his companions: “This wretch of 
a hunter is following us and has not given up hope. So the 
best thing for us is simply to get out of his sight. We must 
(fly up very high and) travel over rugged country, over hills 
and woods. ’ (19) So the birds flew out of sight (taking the* 
net with them). Then the hunter, perceiving that they had gone 
out of his sight, gave uj) hope and turned back. (20) But when 
Brightneck saw that he had turned back, he said to them: 
(21) “ (Look you, that wretch of a hunter has turned back. So) 
It is better for us (also to torn back and) to go straight to 
Mahilsropya, (22) (To the northeast of) there dwells a (dear) 
friend of mine, a mouse named Goldy. (23) We will go to him 
without delay; he will cut our bonds, (and he has the power) 
to got us out of our trouble.” (24) “ Agreed,” they said; and 
when they came near Goldy’s hole they flew down. (26) Now 
the shrewd Goldy, fearing mishap, liad made a hole with a 
hundred openings, and was living in it. (26) (His heart) being 
alarmed by the [noise of the] birds’ flight, Goldy stayed in 
hiding. (27) But Brightneck went up to an entrance of the 
hole and said; “Friend Goldy, come here, please.” (28) (And 
hearing this) Goldy, still keeping well within (his hole-strong- 
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hold), said: “ Who are you, Sir? ” (29) The other said: “I am 
Brlghtneck, your friend.” (30) But when he heard this, his 
soul was greatly rejoist (so that his hair stood on end all over 
liis body), and in great excitement he went out, and saw 
Brightneck with his followers hound in the thongs [of tlie net], 
and said in dismay: (31) “My friend, what does this mean? 
Tell me (, tell me).” (32) Said he; “ My friend, you are an 
intelligent person ; why do you ask such a question ? (It is said :) 

Whencesoever, and by Avhatever means, and whenever, and 
however, and whatever, and to whatever extent, and wherever, 
a man does — be the deed good or evil; even thence, and by 
that means, and then, and thus, and that, and to tliat extent, 
and there — it comes back to him by the power of fate." 3. 

(33) Qoldy said; “That is very true. 

From a distance of a hundred and ten leagues a bird sees 
here the carrion-flesh; that same bird, when its time arrives, 
sees not the snare-thong. 4 . 

When I see how the moon and the sun are subject to eclipse, 
and how elephants and serpents too are taken captive, and how 
wise men are po\'erty-stricken, verily, mighty is Fate! is ray 
thot. 5. 

Tho they roam only in the air, birds come to grief; fish are 
caught by those who know how, even out of the deep water 
of the sea. Of what account are good deeds or had conduct in 
this world, and Avhat virtue is there in the attainment of good 
standing? For Fate stretches forth its arm in calamity and 
seizes even from afar.” 6. 

(34) So speaking Goldy began to cut Brightneck’s thong. 

(35) Brightneck said: “ My friend, (do) not (do) so; first cut 
the thongs of my followers, and afterwards mine ” (36) When 
he had said this fur the second and the third time, Goldy said 
impatiently; (37) “ My friend, how is it that you devote yourself 
to freeing others from distress, taking no account of your own? ” 
(38) Said he: “My friend, be not angry. All these (poor 
wretches) have deserted other leaders and attacht themselves 
to me. So how can I fail to show them so much consideration, 
at least? (39) Now before you cut my thong, you will not be 
too tired to cut theirs; while if mine were cut first you might 
perhaps become tired, sir; and that would nut be right. That 
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is why I spoke as I did ’’ (40) When lie heard this Goldy was 
overjoyed, and said: “I made trial of you (m speaking thus); 
[I see that] you are rightly credited with the qualities on which 
dependants rely. 

Inasmucii as you show compassion to your dependants and 
readiness to sh4are [the same lot] Trith them, hy reason of this 
your disposition you are fit to rule over the whole universe.” 7. 

(41) Ro saying he cut all their thongs. (42) But Brightneck, 
freed fioiii his captivity, took leave of Goldy; and having 
received his farewell j>ieetings he flew up and went with his 
following to his own home. Goldy (for his part) entered into his 
stronghold (43) But Lightwing, who had seen all, how Bright- 
ueck nas freed from captivity, was astonisht and reflected: 
‘‘ How wise this Goldy is, and how powerful and wcll-cquipt 
his stronghold! (44) Now it would be well for mo also to make 
friends with Goldy (, like Brightneck); for I (too) might get 
caught in a net or suffer a like misfortune ” (45) W'ith this 
resolve he came down from the tree, approacht the entrance 
of the hole, and called Goldy by his name (, which he had 
already learned): “ Friend Goldy (, come here, please)!” (46) 
Hearing this Goldy (thot: “Can it be that there is still some 
other dove who is not v holly freed, and who is calling me by 
name? ” And he) said: “Who are you, Sir''^'’ (47) Said he: 
“ I am a crow named Lightwing.” (48) Hearing this Goldy lookt 
out from inside at the crow (who had come to the door of 
his hole), and said: “Go away (from this place)!” (49) The 
crow said ; “ I saw how Brightneck was fi’eed by your aid, and 
I wish to be friends with you. (50) Such a calamity may per-, 
chance happen to me too, and then 1 may be set free by your 
help. So you must (without fail) fax or me with your friendship, 
sir.” (51) Goldy said xvith a laugh: “ How can there be friend- 
ship between you and me? 

Wliat can’t be done, can’t be done; only that xvhich can be 
done can be done. A xvagon will not go on water, nor a ship 
on dry land. 8. 

A xvise man should try to join only things which can be 
joined in this xvoild I am [your] food, you, sir, are [my] 
eater; how shall there be friendship [between us]?" 9. 

(52) The crow said: 
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*' Even if T ate you I should not get much food; while by 
letting you live I might save my own life, even as Brightneck 
did, noble sir. 10. 

(53) Tlierefore it is not right that you, sir, should scorn my 
request. 

Trust may be placed even in beasts, and an alliance with 
them resolved upon, if they are righteous, by leason of their 
good character, as with you and Bnghtncclc. 11. 

The soul of a righteous person, even tho ho he offended, 
does not suffer change; for the water of the ocean cannot be 
heated with a torch of straw. 12. 

Your noble qualities spread themselves abroad even without 
being celebrated; fragrant jasmine, even when covered up, yet 
exhales perfume.” 13. 

(^54) (Hearing this) Goldy said: “ (Sir,) you are fickle (by 
your very nature. And it is said): 

The fickle person is not faithful to himself; how can he be 
faithful to others''^ I'herefore the fickle person i.s sure to ruin 
all undertaking.? 14. 

(55) (Therefore leave this place, where you are blocking my 
stronghold).” (56) Said he: “(Friend,) why these (harsh words 
about fickle and not fickle)? (I have been so attracted by your 
excellent qualities, sir, that) 1 must without fail make friends 
with you (, this is my firm resolve).” (67) Goldy said: “Why, 
how can I make friends with you who are my enemy And 
it is said: 

One should by no means make an alliance n itli an eneni} , 
even tho the bond ho very close, water, tho heated very hot, 
still puts out fire ’ 15, 

(58) The crow said: “Why, I never so much as saw you 
before; how can I he your enemy? So why talk innniense?” 
(59) (Then) Goldy (smiled and) said: “My deai sir, you must 
know that there are two kinds of enmity in this woild, as the 
books explain, natural and casual. And you aie my natural 
enemy.” The crow said: “Well, 1 should like to hear the 
distinguishing marks of the tw'o kinds of cninitv. (So tell me ) ” 
Said he; “ Well, casual enmity is produced by a sjiecitic cause, 
and it is removed by an act of kindness suited to the cause; 
while innate enmity, on the othei hand, is never remoi'ed by 
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any means. (And) this innate enmity, again, is of two kinds, 
one-sided enmity and mutual enmity.” The crow said: “What 
is the distinction between them?” Said he: “If either may 
slay the other and either may be devoured by the other, that 
is mutual enmity, because the injury is mutual; as in the case 
of the lion and the elephant. Rut if one slays and devours [the 
other] for no previous cause, and the other does him no injury, 
harms him not and devours him not, that is one-sided enmity, 
due to no cause; as in the case of (the horse and the buffalo,) 
the cat and the mouse, the serpent and the mongoose. What 
injury does (the horse do to the buffalo, or) tlie serpent (do) 
to the mongoose, or the mouse to the cat? — So why speak of 
making an alliance which is utterly impossible? Moreover: 

‘ lie is my friend,’ you say''^ What reliance can you place 
in an evil man for that reason? ‘I have done a great deal for 
him’ — that is of no avail. ‘ He is a kinsman’ — that is a thread- 
bare tale. For people are controlled by the merest bit of coin. 
16. (And again;) 

Tho he may have been cherisht and favored with many 
benefits, dearly loved, and saved from countless mishaps, because 
of lus evil nature an unrighteous man does not beget the smallest 
particle of confidence; he Is like a snake sleejiing in one's 
bosom 17. 

If a man, oven ivith a great store of Avealth,* puts trust in 
enemies, or in a wife that has no affection for him, his life is 
ended then and there. 18. 

Rut one who is willing to make an alliance again ivith a 
friend that has once proA'ed false, receii'es death unto himself, 
as a she-mnle that receives the seed.* 19. 

It is no cause for trust that you have given no offense. For 
malicious men are a source of danger ei^en to the noble.'’ 20. 

(60) The crow said: “I have hoard all that. But nevertheless 
I am going to make friends Avith you Avholesouledly. (And this 
is possible.) For it is said* 

* That 18, according to Hertel, OAon if he showers wealth upon them. 
But perhaps rathei, even if he be very well' provided with worldly goods, 
which would make liis fall the less to be expected. 

* The traditional Hindu belief is that she-muleK can foal, but at the cost 
of their lives. 
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Union of all metals results from their melting, of beasts and 
birds from a specific cause, of fools from fear and avarice, 
[but] of the righteous from mere sight [of one another]. 21. 
(How then?) 

Like an earthen vessel a base man is easily sundered and 
hard to put together, but a righteous man is like a golden 
A'essel, hard to sunder, but easy to put together. 22. 

(61) Whom else than you, sir, could 1 find markt by these 
virtues? So it is fitting, in spite of what you say, that you 
should unite with me. If you do not, I will starve myself to 
death at your door.’’ (62) (Hearing this) Goldy said: “You 
have convinst me; (so) be it as you w’ish. [63) But 1 spoke 
as I did (to test your disposition,) so that, if now you should 
slay me, at least you might not think that I was a fool and 
that you had got the better of me by cleverness of wit. (Since 
I have proved this to you,) now my head is in your lap.” 
(64) So saying ho began to come out; but when he had come 
out only a little, (half way,) he stopt again. (65) (Then) the 
crow said: “(My friend,) is there even yet something that 
makes you distrust me, so that you do not come out of your 
stronghold?" (66) Said lie: “(1 have something that I must 
say.) For in this world jieople live either according to the 
lieart or with an eye to profit. (These two are opposed to 
each other.) Union with the heart is advantageous; but not 
[union for] profit. A man may offer abundant sesame-grains 
to partridges, but he does it in order to destroy them; is that 
meant as a favor to them'^ Is it not rather to slay them utterlj’^? 

Benefit is no proof of friendship, nor is injury a sure sign 
of enmity. The only determining factor in this case is the 
heart — whether it is good or evil. 23. 

(67) Now that I have come to know your heart I have no 
fear of you. But yet some other friend of yours might per- 
chance destroy mo while I am off my guard.” (To which) the 
other replied: 

“ A friend that is acquired by destroying a virtuous friend 
— him one should cast out, like millet that chokes the hills of 
rice.” 24. 

(68) And hearing this [Goldy] (quickly) came out, and they 
(respectfully) greeted each other. 
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Forming a friendship close and inseparable as the nails and 
the flesh [of the fingers], the mouse and the crow entered into 
an alliance, recognizing the same friends and foes. 25. 

(69; They stayed there some time, and after Goldy had 
enteitained the crow with food, he took leave of him, and 
entered his home; and the crow too went his wav, (70) But 
Lightwing went into a (certain) forest thicket and saw there 
a wild buffalo that had been killed by a tiger; and (w'hen he 
had eaten as much as he pleased on the sj>ot,) he took a piece 
of the meat and went (straight) to Goldy, and called to him: 
“(Come here, come here, friend Goldy,) eat this meat that I 
have brought you.” (71) And Goldy too had diligently pre- 
pared a (very) large heap of (huskt) millet-kernels for the 
crow, and he said; ‘*My friend, eat these kernels, which I 
have gathered for aou by my oami efforts” (72) (And) then, 
the both had eaten enuf, each ate [what was offered] to show 
his love for the other. And day by day they spent their time in 
friendship (such as the world rarely secs, exchanging courteous 
inquiries and talking conhdentially w’ith each other). (73) Now 
once upon a time the crow came and said to Goldy: (74) 
“ Fiiend (Goldy), I am leaving this place and going elseAvhere." 
(Said he: “Friend, what for?” The other replied: “Because 
1 am tired ol tins life " Goldy replied. “Why so?” Said he:) 
(75 1 •' Ever V (ksA' 1 have to £ot noui isliment for my beak; and 
we liiids an* ni tenor of being caught lu nets, a mishap which 
AVi! .see liap|ti"iimg p\ei and anou So I am done with tins 
maiiuei of living ’ i Gold v said: '• Then w'liither av ill you go? ’ 
He replied. I (76) “Not lar fioin heie. in a forest (thicket), 
there IS a laigo lake, 'riiero dwells a dear fiieiid of mine, a 
tortoise n.miod Sluggish (. aaIiosc fiiondshi]) I Avon long ago) 
(77) And he will suppoit me Avith 6.sh and other dainty foods; 
I shall pass the time Avith him in comfort, undisturbed.’ (78) 
Hearing this Goldy said: ”1 too will go with you, sir; 1 too 
am tired of life in this jdace." (79) Said the ciow: “And why 
are you tired of life’’*" tSO) Goldy .said: “(Well,) it is a long 
story; after Are liaA-e come to that place, I aviII toll (you all 
ofl It." i^ftl ' \^’hile he Avas yet spe.aking the crow pickt up his 
friend m his beak and cairied him to (that) large lake. (82) 
Now' Sluggish saw' (from a distance) the crow approaching 
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(willi the mouse). Being prudent,® he wondered who it was, 
and, to he on the safe side, (jumpt oS from the shore and) 
dived into the water. (83) Lightwing in turn was frightened 
by the splash in the water, and (wondering what it meant) he 
set Goldy down again on tlie beach and flew up into a (large) 
tree (to reconnoitre). And (perching on the tree) he said: (84) 
“ (Ho,) Sluggish, come hero (, come hero) ! I am your friend 
the crow (named Lightwing), and I have come here eager [to 
see you] after this long absence. So come and embrace me." 
(86) When Sluggish heard this and understood what it meant, 
(his flesh bristled with joy and his eyes were suffused with 
glad tears. And) he came out quickly fiom the water, saying: 
“ Forgive my offense that I did not know you." And he 
embraced Lightwing, who came down from the tree. (86) 
And after ho had joyfully offered hospitality to both of them, 
he askt the crow: "(Comrade,) whence do you come? How 
is it that you have come wifh a mouse to an uninhabited 
forest? And who is this mouse?" (87) The crow said: 
" (Comrade,) this mouse is named Goldy. Only one who 
had a thousand tongues could describe (in duo fashion) the 
extent of his virtues — blessings on him! (And •well has this 
been said:) 

Is it not characteristic of the noble that their affections last 
till the end of their lives, that their anger is gone in a moment, 
and that their generous deeds are quite unselfish? " 20. 

(88) So saying ho told (him) the whole story of Brightneck’s 
liberation and of his own alliance with the mouse (89) But 
when Sluggish heard this praise of Goldy ’s good qualities, he 
was astonisht, and askt Goldy: " (Now) why did you become 
so tired of life, (or what manner of ill-usage did you suffer,) 
that you were moved to abanbon your native land (and your 
friends, kinsmen, and spouse)?” (90) The crow said: “I too 
askt him tliis very question before; (but) he said the story was 
too long and he would tell it (when he arrived) at this place; 
(and he has not [yet] told it even to me.) So now, friend 
Goldy, tell us (both together why you became tired of life).” 
(Then) Goldy told his story: 

* Literally, ‘‘ knowinjr times end pieces 

Edgsrton, Psacalantrs 11 22 
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STORY 1; MOUSE AND TWO MONKS 

(91) (In the south country) there is a city named Mahil&ropya, 
Not far from it is a monk’s hermitage, and in it dwelt a monk 
named Tuft-ear. (92) And at begging-time he was wont to get 
his alms-bowl filled from that city with various dainties (, con- 
taining dried sugar and molasses and pomegranates, and delicious 
with sticky substances). Then he would return to his hermitage 
and, having (formally) broken his fast, would put away the 
food that was left from the meal* (carefully concealed) in his 
alms-bowl for his servants who came in the morning, and 
would hang this (alms-bowl) on a wall-peg and go to sleep 
(when night came). (93) And I would jump up every day and 
eat that food; and I and my followers lived on it. (94) The 
monk was in despair because I kept eating it, however care- 
fully he put it away. In his dread of me he kept moving it 
from one place to another and' yet higher place; but in spite 
of all 1 had no trouble in getting it and eating it. (95) Now 
(.while this was going on, after some time) it happened that 
a (dear) friend of his, a monk named Fat-paunch,^ came to 
him (to be his guest). (96) Tuft-ear received him with the 
proper forms of welcome; and when he had performed religious 
rites in duo fashion,*’ (97) (then) in the evening he sat on his 
couch and askt Fat-paunch, who had gone to bod: “Since 
the time when you and I parted, sir, what various regions or 
penance-groves have you wandered thru?" (98) The other 
began his story : “ It was on the festival of the full moon of 
the month K&rttika, Avhen we had been bathing at the exalted 
pilgrimage-place of Puskara, that I was parted from you because 
of the great cron d of people. After that I wandered all up 
and down the Ganges, to Hardwar, Allahabad, Benares, and 
other [places of pilgrimage]; in short, I visited the whole earth, 

• This was a violation of the rules for monks, who were forbidden to 
accept more food than they could eat at the time. Both monks in this story 
are represented thruout as hypocrites; compare the next two notes. 

• Literally, “ Big-buttouks ”. 

• Either this is an ironical expression for “ after they had eaten a hearty 
meal” (monks were supposed to eat very little and very simply); or else 
(as indicated by certain versions) the original may have contained a phrase 
of that meaning, instead of the phrase translated above. 
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from sea to sea.” (99) And wHIo he was in the midst of the 
story, Tuft-ear kept constantly striking the alms-bowl witli 
a split-bamboo stick and making it ring, to frighten mo away. 
(100) This interfered with the telling of the story, so that Fat- 
paunch was angered and said: (101) ” I am doing you a courtesy 
by telling you my story, sir; why are you so discourteous (and 
.apparently insolent) as to seem bored with my tale and to fix 
your mind on something else? ” (102) Tuft-ear (was embarrast 
and) said: “My friend, do not be angry; 1 am not bored; but 
look, this mouse, my enemy, is always jumping up and reaching 
my alms-bowl, no matter how high I hang it, and he eats the 
remains of the alms in it. (And I cannot prevent him in .any 
way.) (103) I keep striking the alms-bowl ever and anon with 
this split bamboo to frighten away that mouse; that is tlio 
only reason.” (104) Said he: “Is this the only mouse hero, or 
are there other mice too? ” (105) He replied: “ I do not trouble 
about other mice; it is just this one scoundrel that is forever 
tricking me, like a sorcerer.” (IOC) (Hearing this) the other 
replied: “Such power does not belong to a mere mouse; (no,) 
there must bo some reason for this. (And it is said:) 

Not for nothing does Mother ^apdih trade sesame for 
sesame, huskt for likewise huskt; there must be some reason for 
this.” 27, 

(107) Tuft-ear said: “And how was that?” Said he: 

STORY 2: HUSKT FOR HUSKT SESAME 

(108) Once when the rainy-seasou was at hand, I entreated 
lodging of a brahman in a certain town (, that I might get a 
fixt home).’ And I abode in his house. (109) Now one day I 
awoke towards morning and heard the brahman and his wife 
talking behind their screen; and I listened to what they said. 
The brahman was saying; (110) “(Wife,) tomorrow will be a 
day of the moon's change; so do you offer hospitality to brah- 
mans, to the best of our ability.” (Ill) She replied (in a very 
shrewish tone of voice): “How can you entertain bralimaus, 
when you are so hopelessly poor!” (112) When she said this 
to him, (he felt as if he were plunged into a well, and had 

' During the rains, when wandering is not customary. 


22 * 
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not a word to say. But after a pause) he replied! ** Wife, 
you should not say that. (Even poor people should, at proper 
seasons, give something, be it little or much, to worthy persons. 
And it is said:) 

Always bo thrifty, but do not be too thrifty. Because he was 
too thrifty, the jackal was killed by the bow.” 28. 

(113) Said she: “(And) how was that?” He replied: 

STORY 3: TOO GREEDY JACKAL 

(114) In a certain place there was a hunter who lived on 
flesh. And he arose early one morning, fitted on arrow [to his 
Ijow], and set out for the woods to hunt. (115) Very soon he 
slew a doer and took (the flesh of) it and turned homeward. 
(116) (As he was coming down a steep bank to a ford,) he 
saw a boar as big as a young buffalo, with uplifted tusk (, his 
body smeared with lumps of mud). (117) When he saw it ho 
was frightened (by reason of the evil omen), and turned hack, 
but found the way blockt by the boar; so he threw on the 
ground the (deer’s) flesh (rolled up in a bundle), (118) dreAv 
his bow, and shot at him an arrow (Smeared with poison), 
which (pierst his neck and) went thru to the other side. (119) 
But the boar, tho stunned by the wound, roused himself to a 
last furious attack and wounded the hunter in tho entrails so 
severely that he gave up the ghost, and fell (on the ground, 
his body torn in three parts. Then, having killed the hunter, 
the boar also was overcome by the pain of the arrow-wound, 
and died). (120) Shortly after this a jackal named Longhowl, 
his belly lean Avith hunger, as he wandered about in search of 
food, came to that place and saw tho deer, the hunter, and 
the boar (dead). (121) And when he saw them he w'as overjoyed 
and thot: “(Ha!) Fate is kind to me; it has gh'^en me all this 
unexpected food. (122) I Avill eat it in such a way that I may 
live on it a long time. 

Since food and drink are not always available for mortals, 
when one has got a generous supply of provender, he should 
make use of it little by little. 29. 

(123) So first I shall (put by the deer, the boar, and the 
hunter in a pile, and) eat this sinew-cord on the tip of the 
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bow.” (124) So saying he took the cord of the bow in his 
month and began to eat (the sinew). (125) (Whereupon) as the 
cord was severed he was pierst (by the bow) in the throat,® 
and perisht. 

(End of Story 3) 

(126) Therefore I say: “Always be thrifty” &c. (127) (And 
hearing this) the brahman’s wife said: “(Well then,) I have a 
bit of sesame and a little rice; (128) do you get up early in 
the morning and go to the woods and get firewood and hu6a- 
grass and the other things needed, and I (along with this pujiil 
[of yours], Kamandaki,) will prepare a gruel for throe brahmans,” 
(129) So in the morning she huskt the sesame and spread it 
out in the sunlight, setting Kamandaki in charge of it and 
telling him to watch it (130) Thereupon, while she was busy 
with household duties, (Kamandaki failed to pay attention, and) 
a dog came and nibbled at the sesame and defiled® it. (131) 
Seeing this she said: “Kamandaki, this is a bad thing that has 
happened; it will keep us from entertaining the brahmans. 
(132) But after all— go you and exchange this sesame (, huskt 
as it is,) for black sesame, and come b-ack (quickly; I will 
make a black gruel instead).” (133) This w.as done, and 
Kamandaki came to the very same house which I had entered 
to beg .alms, and tried to exchange the sesame (saying: “Take 
this sesame! ”). (134) While the trade was in process, the master 
of the house came in, and said: “On what terms are you 
trading this sesame?” She said to him: “I have got sesame 
of equ.al value, white for black ” Then he (smiled and) said : 
“There must be some re.ason for this.” Therefore I say: “Not 
for nothing does Mother ^Endill”, &c. 

(End of Story 2) 

(135) When the monk had told this story ho said: “Tuft- 
ear, in this case too there must be some reason why this mouse 
has such irresistible power and can eat the alms [-food]. (136) 

■ Literally “palate” (some versions read “mouth", “neck”, “breast”, 
“heart”), 

* The sesame was defiled because it had been tottc'it by a do^, an unclean 
auimal. See Addenda et Corri<;endH to Volume 1. 
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Have you perchance a spade?" Said he: Certainly 1 have (j 
here is one all made of iron, with a fine handle).” (137) And 
when it was brought to him he (tied on his girdle and set his 
lips firmly and) demanded: “By what way does he come?" 
And being told this he started to dig up my hole (with the 
spade). (.138) Now at the very beginning I had overheard their 
private talk and, being curious, I had stopt to listen (, giving 
up all thot of food). (139) But when he began to search out 
my stronghold, then I realized: “This villain has discovered 
the entrance to my hole." (140) I had got possession of some 
gold tliat had been placed there long ago (by a usurer), and 
by its power I felt myself strong. (141) But that villain traced 
the way to my hole and found the money and took it, and 
returned to the hermitage, and said to Tuft-ear: “This, priest, 
is that gold of his; it is by the power of this*® that ho jumps 
up even to an [otherwise] impossible place." And they divided 
it half and half and sat down and took their ease. (142) 
Having suffered this disaster I thot: “If perchance they should 
make a light while I am here, they would surely catch me 
and kill me." So I left that place and located my stronghold 
elsewhere. (143) And the other [mice], who were my followers, 
came and said to me: “Sir Goldy, we that live wiUi you are 
grievously hungry; we have not a single bite of anything to 
eat; even at the end of the day wo have not found anything. 
So be good enuf to get us something to eat this very day." 
(144) I agreed, and went with them to the hermitage. (145) 
Then Tuft-ear heard tlie noise of my followers, and once more 
he began to strike the alms-bowl with the split-bamboo stick. 
(146) His friend said to him: “The mouse is undone now; 
why do you keep swinging your stick from time to time even 
yet? (Stop it; have done!)” (147) (Then) the monk replied: 
“My friend, this mouse, my enemy, keeps coming back again 
and again. (148) (For fear of him I am doing so.)” Then the 
guest smiled and said: “(Friend,) be not afraid, his power of 
jum}>ing up has departed along witli his money. (For) this is 
the unvarying rule with all living beings." (149) Now' w'hen I 
heard this (I was enraged, and) I jumpt with all my might in 

Or, With the reading pareiitliotized in the text, “it ig,{nst by the power 
of lii»! heart ” 
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the direction of the alms-bowl; but nevertheless I failed to 
reach it, and fell to the ground. Then he, my enemy, seeing 
me, (laught and) said to Tuft-ear: “(See, my friend, see! ’Tis 
a sight worth seeing. For it is said:) 

By wealth it is that every man becomes powerful, and by 
wealth he becomes learned; behold how this villain of a mouse 
has become like his own kind again. 30. 

(150) (So sleep undisturbed;) the cause of his power of jump- 
ing up has past into our hands (alone).” (151) Hearing this I 
reflected (in my heart): “It is the truth that he has spoken. 
(For now) my power is diminisht (and my courage and vigor 
are lost), and even to get ray food I have not the power to 
jump up (so much as a finger’s length).” (152) And I heard 
how my followers wore murmuring to each other: “Come, let 
us depart; this fellow cannot even support his own belly, to say 
nothing of other people’s (So what is the use of waiting on him?) ” 
(153) (Then I went to my own abode, thinking “So far it has 
gone! ” And in the morning) every one of them went over to my 
rivals (, saying “That fellow is poor!”). That was the way my 
followers behaved; not one of them came to see me. And when I 
lookt, those same followers of mine, seeing me before their very 
eyes, were playing with my rivals, shouting cheerfully to each 
other and clapping their hands. And I reflected: “So it goes! 

He who has money has friends; he who has money has 
kinsmen; ho who has money is a man in the world; and he 
who has money is a scholar. 31. (And again:) 

When a man is stript of wealth, and his understanding is 
weak, all his undertakings fail, like little brooks in summer. 32. 

When a man is deprived of money, his friends desert him, 
and his sons, and his wife, and his brothers. When he gets 
rich, back they come to him again. For money is a man’s [only] 
kinsman in this world. 33. 

Empty is the house of a man without a son; empty is the 
heart of a man who has not a faithful friend; empty are [all] 
quarters for a fool; everything is empty for a poor man. 34. 

He has the same faculties unimpaired, the same name, the 
same mind uninjured, the same voice; he is the same man, and 
yet, when he loses the radiance of wealth, he suddenly becomes 
another: a curious thing is this. 35. 
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(154) (So what now would it be best for me to do^ in my 
present plight?) Since (the fruit of my past deeds has turned 
out thus, and) I have lost my money, it is by all means best 
for me to stay no longer in this place. (And it is said:) 

Let a man dwell in a place that is honorable, and not cleave 
to one that is dishonorable. Let him shun even a celestial 
palace" in association with gods, if it be not honorable." 36. 

(155) (lJut after saying this I reOected further as follow’s:) 
“ Sliall I then beg for alms of some one? Nay, that would be 
worse yet; it would mean the life of a beggar. For: 

A crooked tree that grows in salty earth, gnawed by worms, 
its bark stri}»t off by a forest fire, — even its existence is better 
than a beggar’s. 37. 

Rtammering in the throat, sweat on the countenance, pallor 
and trembling— the same signs that mark a dying man mark 
also a beggar. 38. 

It is the home of wretchedness; it steals away the mind; it 
breeds false suspicions; it is a synonym of death, the dwelling- 
}>laco of misery, the chief store-house of apprehensions; it is 
insignificance incarnate, the seat of disasters, and robs the 
proud of their dignity; all this is what the beggar’s estate 
means for the wise. I cannot see that it is anything else than 
hell. .39. And again: 

Without wealth a man becomes diffident; afflicted with diffi- 
dence, ho loses his dignity; w'ithout dignity, ho is ill-used; from 
ill usage ho comes to despair; despairing, he becomes a prey 
to anguish; if his soul is in*anguish his mind gives way; when 
his mind is gone he goes, to ruin. Behold, poverty is the source 
of all woes! 40. Likewise: 

Better to thrust both hands into the enraged jaws of a serpent; 
better also to drink jioison and go to sleep in the house of 
Death; better to throw oneself down from the brow of a lofty 
mountain and be dasht in a hundred pieces — than to make 
oneself comfortable on money begged from base men. 41. 

It is better that a man who has lost his means should feed 
the tire with his life, than to beg of a mean and churlish 
man. 42. 

" VimSfia.- tlie word is also, punntngly, understood as meaning “lacking 
in honor" (Di+mnnoJ. 
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(156) (Aod) now, since things have come to such a pass, 
fay what (other) means could I possibly keep alive? By theft 
perhaps? But that also is worse yet, for it means taking the 
goods of another. Because: 

Better to keep silence than to speak a word that is false; 
better to be a eunuch than to go after another’s wife; better 
to give up the breath of life than to take delight in slander; 
better to live on alms than to enjoj' goods stolen from others. 43. 

(157) Then shall I support myself by the doles of chanty? 
That would be terrible; that also is a second gate of death. (For:) 

For a sick man, for one in long exile, for one who eats 
another’s bread, and for one who -slee})s in another’s house, to 
be alive is death, and death for them is rest. 44. 

(158) Therefore it is clear that I must get back that same 
money (whicli Fat-paunch stole). For I saw liow those two 
scoundrels put the casket of money under their pillow. I will 
bring that wealth back to my own stronghold, so that I may 
once more get the sovereignty that was formerly mine, by the 
marvelous power of the money.” (159) (And) so thinking I wont 
there in the night, and while he was sound asleep I (crept up 
and) made a hole in the casket. (160) But just then the monk 
awoke, and straightway ho hit me on the head with his stick 
(of split-bamboo). (161) With a remnant of my life left, I made 
shift to get away (.and returned to my hole) without being 
killed. ( 102) Yet once more, after a long time, my hopes revived 
and I took courage and crept up near the dinars; but he struck 
mo such a merciless blow on the liead with liis club that to 
this very day I shudder at the sight of such people even in 
dreams And see this wound on my head, which was made at 
that time' And this is well said: 

When a man gets into a dire calamity, so that he runs a 
risk of losing his life outright, in the face of present danger 
he will know nothing of hateful riches, and longs [only] for 
his life. But when he is saved, then for the sake of riches he 
once more rushes into another calamity In their eagerness for 
life and wealth, men hazard each for the sake of the other. 45. 

(163) After many reflections of this sort I decided to let that 
wealth of mine go, and I ceast from my thirst for it. And this 
is well said: 
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Knowledge is the true organ o£ sight, not the eye. Righl^onsness 
is true nobility, not birth in a noble family. Contentment is true 
prosperity. True wisdom consists in desisting from what cannot 
ho accompUsht. 46. 

All fortune belongs to him who has a contented mind. Sorely 
the whole earth is covered with leather for him whose feet are 
encased in shoes. 47. 

The joy of those whose minds are at peace, because they 
have drunk their fill of the nectar of contentment, is far beyond 
the reach of those who are ever rushing hither and yon in their 
greed for gold. 48. 

A hundred leagues is not far to a man who is driven by 
cupidity; but the contented man pays no heed to money that 
comes into his very hand. 49. 

(164) So since wealth is unattainable by any means, discernment 
is (really) the best course. And it is said: 

What is religion? Compassion for all living creatures. What 
is happiness for people in this world? Good health. What is 
affection? A kind disposition. What is wisdom? Discern- 
ment. 50. 

(165) So thinking I came into an uninhabited forest. There 
I saw Brightneck caught in a net, and after I had set him free 
as you haA^e hoard, (by the grace of my acquired merit) 
Light wing here favored mo Avith his friendly attentions. And 
some time after this he (, Lightwing,) came to me and askt 
me to come hither. And so I came, (along) with him, to A'isit 
you. (So this was why I became weary of life. Moreover:) 

The entire threefold uniA’erse, including deer, serpents, and 
antelopes, gods, demons, and men — all alike live [just] by taking 
nourishment before midd.ay. 51. 

Whether ho be a conqueror of the whole earth, or whether 
he have sunk to a degraded condition — a man who would 
oat must, Avhen the time comes, get his little measure of 
rice. 52. 

What intelligent man, ]»ray, would do an odious act for tlie 
sake of this [body, or life], wlmn the outcome of it [the body, 
or life] is evil, has a base end, and comes to naught? 53. 


(Knd of .Story 1) 
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(166) (And) hearing this Sluggish spoke encouragingly to 
him : My friend, he not perturbed because you have left your 
own country. (You are wise; why let your mind be troubled? 
Moreover :) 

People may remain fools even after studying the books of 
learning. But the truly wise man is ho who acts [[according to 
what he has learned]. For a sick man may ponder the name 
of a healing remedy as much as he likes; but does that alone 
make him well? 54. 

If a man is afraid to be resolute, for him the acquisition of 
knowledge has not the least effect. For tho a blind man may hold 
a lamp in the palm of his hand, does it do him any good? 65. 

In the revolutions of fortune men who have given [alms] 
become beggars; men that have slain are slain themselves; and 
men that ha^'e tormented others are tormented. 56. 

(167) (So, my friend, live your life here in [this] more 
desirable estate.) And (moreover) have no such thots as this: 

Teeth, hair, nails, and men are of no account when removed 
from their native places, A wise man should know this and 
not abandon his native place. 57. 

(168) (Now) such is the practice of base men. (For to the noble 
there is no difference between a native and a foreign land.) Since : 

What can be called the native land, or what a foreign country, 
for a man who is steadfast and wise? Whatsoever land he lingers 
in, even that he makes his own by the pow’er of his arm. 
Whatever forest a lion penetrates with the furious blow's of his 
teeth, claws, and tail — even there he slakes his thirst on the 
blood of the noble elephants he slays. 58. 

(169) Accordingly, my friend, you should always be strenuous, 
knowing that w’ealth and enjoyments never depart from the 
strenuous. (And again:) 

Like frogs to a pond, like fish to a full lake, so to the 
.strenuous man come of themselves both helpers and money. 59. 

Be a man energetic, prompt to act, skillful in performance, 
free from vices, bold, grateful for favors, firm in friendship, — 
then Fortune herself seeks him out to dwell with him. 60. 

Be a man irresolute, slothful, relying on fate, and without 
manly courage, — then Fortune is unwilling to embrace him, 
as a charming woman her aged spouse, 61, 
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(I£ eapa1}le of energetic action, a man can acquire vrealth in 
this world, even tho he be foolish. No respect is paid to a man 
whose energy fails him, even if he have a mind like Brhaspati’s-** 
62.) 

(170) Tho you have lost your riches. Sir, you are gifted 
with insight and energy (and power; so that you are not to 
be compared witli an ordinary mortal). How then? 

Even without riches a resolute man attains a place of high 
honor and distinction, whereas a weakling, tho surrounded with 
riches, falls to a place of contempt. A dog may put on a golden 
collar, but he does not thereby attain the majesty of a lion; 
for that is born of native endowment and increases thru the 
acquisition of a mass of noble qualities. 63. 

He who abounds in v’alor and resolution, and has energy 
and power as well, and who thinks always of the ocean as no 
more than a tiny puddle and the jirince of mountains [Himalaya] 
as no more than tho peak of an anthill,— 1(» him Fortune comes 
willingly, but not to the faint-hearted. 64. 

Meru’s peak is n(»t too high, nor hell too deep, nor tho vast 
ocean too boundless, for men who are seconded by firm re- 
solve. 65. 

Why exult in tho thot that you liaA’^e w'ealtli, or why bo cast 
down at the loss thereof? The ups and downs of men are like 
a [bouncing] ball that is struck with the 'hand. 66, 

(171) (Now youth and wealth are quite as fleeting as bubbles 
in the water. Since:) 

The shadow of a cloud, the friendship of a scoundrel, j’oung 
corn, and maidens, can be enjoyed but for a brief space; and 
so with youth and wealth. 67. 

(172) So, friend (Goldy), you should realize this and not bo 
distrest, oven tho robbed of your wealth. (And it is said:) 

What is not to be, that will not be; what is to bo, that 
cannot be otherwise. This antidote that destroys the poison of 
care — why not drink it? 68. 

(173) Therefore dwell in freedom from all care for your 
livelihood. 

He who made swans white, parrots yellow, and peacocks 
varicolored — ho will ])rovide for your life. 69. 

** Proceptor tif the god* anil gud of wisdom. 
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A vaaxL should never mourn for his riches when he has fallen 
on adversity; nor yet should he give vent to rejoicing when 
he has come upon good fortune. For the results that develop 
in accordance with men's past deeds inevitably come to them, 
be they good or bad. 70. 

Every day the i)ure in heart should perform at least a small 
pious act, — a religious observance, vow, or fast. For death is 
ever ready to fall upon the lives of creatures, however they 
may strive [to avoid it]. 71. 

There is no other treasure like charity; what happiness is 
like contentment? Where is an adornment like good character? 
And there is no profit on earth like health. 72. 

(174) In short (then), this dwelling is your own; (be of good 
cheer and unafraid, and) spend your time (here) right with me in 
loving affection.” (175) And when Lightwing heard the words 
of Sluggish, so full of the essence of all wisdom, his face 
beamed with satisfaction and he said: (176) “Friend Sluggish, 
you are rightly credited with the qualities on which dependants 
rely. For by this protection which you have afforded Goldy 
you have given the greatest satisfaction to my heart. (^V^lat 
wonder is there in this? It is said:) 

When dear friends are joined with dear friends and their 
joy and delight are mutual, it is they who drink the cream of 
happiness; it is they who really live, and they who are truly 
noble. 73, 

Tho their station be exalted, yet are they poor, and their 
labors are vain, those who make [their own] lives their sole object, 
Avhose hearts are so seduced by cupidity that they fail to make 
their fortunes, freely offered, the adornment of their friends, 74. 

It IS only the noble who are eA'er able to rescue the noble 
from distress. It is only elephants that can be harnest to the 
task of pulling out elephants that are sunk in a bug. 75. 

Give protection always to the righteous, oven at the risk of 
your life. For only in doing good to others do the fortunate find 
profit in bodily existence. 76. 

Among all men on earth he alone is praiseworthy, and he 
only has completed the whole duty of righteous men, from 
whom neither beggars nor suppliants depart disappointed, failing 
of their desires.” 77. 
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(177) Now while they were conversing thus a deer named 
Dapple-body, frightened by hunters and thirsty, came to that 
(large) pool. (178) (And) when they saw him coming their 
hearts were greatly alarmed, and they started to run away. 
Panting for a drink, the deer came swiftly down into the water; 
and hearing the 8])lash of it, (179) Sluggish dived (hastily from 
the hank) into the water. (180) Goldy too (was frightened and) 
ran into a hole (in a tree-stump). (181) And Lightwing (flew 
up to find out what it meant, and) alighted on a (tall) tree. 
(182) But Dapple-body stopt still on the very edge of the pond, 
in fear for his life. (183) Then Lightwing flew up in the air 
and lookt over the ground all around for the distance of a 
league, and alighted on the tree (again), (184) and said to 
Sluggish ; “ Come back, come back, there is no danger to you 
fi'om any quarter. (I have lookt around, and there is nothing 
but a grass-eating deer that has come to the pond to get a 
drink.) ” (185) At those words (the prudent Sluggish came out 
again, and) all three of them (, being reassured,) returned to 
the same spot. (186) Then Sluggish said (hospitably) to the 
deer; “Friend, drink (and bathe in) the water to your heart's 
content. And when you are refresht, come back here." (187) 
(When ho heard these words) Dapple-body reflected: “There 
is no danger at all to me from these creatures, because a 
tortoise, as everyone knows, can do nothing out of the water, 
Avhilo the mouse and the crow eat only dead flesh, and only 
tiny bodies at tliat. So I will go with them." (188) With these 
thots ho joined them. (And) Sluggish said to Dapplo-body, after 
he had welcomed him and otherwise treated him civilly: “ May 
good luck be yours, sir. (Tell us,) how did you come to this 
hidden place in the woods':’ ” (189) (To which) the other replied: 
“ I am tired of the grievous roaming life I have been leading. 
(Horsemen, dogs, and) hunters beaded me off from this way 
and that, and I was frightened, and (ran as fast as I could 
and outetript them all and) came hither (looking for a drink). 
Now I should like to make friends with you." (190) (When) 
Sluggish (heard this he) said: “ My friend, he not afraid. This 
house is your own. Dwell here to your heart’s content, free 
from annoyance.” (191) Thenceforth they all spent the time in 
loving converse with each other, each doing as he listed; every 
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day (at noon-timo), after they bad eaten, they would meet in 
the shade of a large tree and would engage in earnest discussion 
of various learned topics. (192) But one day Dapple-body failed 
to arrive at the customary hour. (193) (And when they did 
not see him,) their hearts were troubled (by an evil omen which 
just then occurred,) and they suspected that some accident had 
happened to him, and they could not feel easy. (194) Then 
Sluggish said to Lightwing: “(You are an expert in this business, 
because your powers are suited to it. So) fly up and find out 
what has happened to Dapple-body.” (195) At these words 
Lightwing flew up; and before he had gone far he saw Dapple- 
body at a place that led down to water, bound by a strong 
leather strap attacht to a stake. (196) And '(coming up) he 
said to him (sadly): “ (My friend,) how comes it that you 
have fallen into such a plight? ” (197) Dapple-body said: “ (My 
friend,) this is no time for reproaches; (it is clear that this 
threatens my death. So do not delay; because [while] you arc 
a callable }>erson, sir, you are not skilled at cutting thongs.) 
So go quickly and bring Goldy, aud bo will be able to cut 
this thong (with case).” (198) Lightwing (, saying “ So be it,”) 
went back to Sluggish and Goldy, and told them of Dapple- 
body’s captivity, (199) (and urged [Goldy] to loose Dapple-body’s 
thong,) (200) and (right) speedily brought Goldy there. (201) 
(When he saw Dapple-body in such a state,) Goldy (was greatly 
distrest and) said to him: “Comrade, you have the eye of 
wisdom; how did you get into this plight?” (202) Said he: 
“ Comrade, why do you ask that? (You know that) fate is all- 
powerful. And it is said: 

What can even a man of shining wisdom do in the face of 
that great ocean of calamities, Death [Fate]? Who can hold 
in check Him who, unseen, can fall upon each and every man, 
either by night or in broad day? 78. (And again:) 

(Even the minds of the wise go bowed down [like cripples], 
when held captive by Death’s thongs and when their judgment 
is smitten by Fate. 79.) 

(203) So (my noble friend, since you know the pranks that 
Fate plays, do you quickly) cut this thong, before the (cruel) 
hunter comes.” (204) (Thus addrest) Goldy said: “ (Friend, do 
not fear,) while I am at your side there is no danger from 
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the hunter. (But I am asking because I am carious to know 
bow you were trickt, since you are always wary in your 
actions.) ■’ (205) Said he: “ (If you are determined to hear it, 
then hoar how) altho I have already known (the bitterness of) 
captivity, by the power of Fate I am (now) taken Cj^tive 
(again).’’ (206) Said the other: “ (Tell me,) how (now) did you 
suffer captivity before ? ” Dapple-body said : 

STORY 4: DEER’S FORMER CAPTIVI'TY 

(207) Once upon a time I was a six-months-old foal. (208) 
(And I ran in front of all the rest, and easily going a long 
distance [ahead] I Avould act as guard to the herd. Now we 
have two kinds of gaits, the upright [hurdling], and the straight- 
away [running]. Of these I was acquainted with the straight- 
away, but not with the upright gait.) (209) Now onee upon a 
time (as I ran along, 1 lost sight of the herd of deer. My heart 
was terrified, and I gazed about in all directions to see wheie 
they had gone, and perceived them some distance ahead. For) 
they (, employing the upright gait,) had all leapt over a snare 
and gone on ahead (, and were waiting and looking for me). 
(210) And I (rusht forward employing the straight-away gait,) 
because I did not know how to go (the upright gait, and was 
entangled in the net. Thereupon I) was caught by the hunter 
when he came up. (211) (And) ho took me and brought me 
to the king’s son (for him to play with). (212) Hut (the king’s 
son was greatly delighted at seeing me, and gave a reward to 
the hunter. And) ho petted and tended me with dainty food 
such as 1 liked, and with other attentions — rubbing me with 
unguents, bathing and feeding me, and providing me with per- 
fumes and ointments. And the women of the harem and the 
princes, finding me very interesting, (past me around from one 
person to another and) annoyed me (greatly by pulling at my 
nock and eyes, hands, feet, and ears, and by the like attentions). 
(213) Now once upon a time, (during the rainy season,) when 
I was (right) under the prince’s bed, the longings of my heart 
were stirred by tho sound of the thunder of the clouds (and 
the sight of tho lightning), so that (my thots went back to my 
own herd and) I spoke (as follows): 
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“ When shall it he my lot to follotv behind the herd of deer 
as it runs [hither and yon], driven about by the wind and 
rain?” 80. 

(214] Thereupon the prince (,who was alone,) was astonisht 
and spoke (as follows): “(I am all alone,) who was it that 
spoke these words (here)? ” (215) (His heart was greatly troubled, 
and) he lookt all around, and notist me. (216) (And) when he 
saw me [he thot] : “ It was no human being who said this, but 
a deer. Therefore this is a portent (and I am surely undone).” 
(217) So thinking he became greatly agitated. (His speech 
faltered, and with difficulty he ran out of the house, and) he 
fell seriously ill (, as if possest of a mighty demon). (218) (Then 
in the morning, being stricken with a fever,) he addrest himself 
to all the physicians and devil-doctors, stirring their cupidity 
{with [a promise of] much money): (219) (“ Whoever can cure 
this my disease, to him I will give no mean foe.” But I was) 
at this time (being beaten by the thotless crowd with blows 
of sticks, bricks, and clubs, when) a certain (saintly man came 
to my rescue, as my life was not yet spent, and said: “ Why 
are you killing this [poor] beast*'* ” And this) noble man, who 
knew the meaning of all signs, said to the king’s son: (220) 
“ (Sir,) all the tribes of animals can speak, tho you may not 
know it — but not in the presence of men; he gave expression 
to his heart’s fancies (in this way) only because ho did not see 
you. (His longings were stirred by the rainy season, and his 
thots turned to his herd, and so he spoke as he did : ‘ When 
shall it be my lot ' &c.) So there is no ground for your illness. 
Sir (; it is unreasonable).” (221) (And) when the king’s' son 
heard this, his (feverish) disease left him (and he became whole 
as before). (And) he led me away and (anointed me and had 
my body washt with plenty of water and set men to watch 
over me and) turned mo loose in that same forest. (222) (And 
the men did just as he told them.) Thus, tho I suffered captivity 
before, I have now been captured (again) by the power of Fate. 

(End of Story 4) 

(223) Now while they were conversing thus. Sluggish, liis 
heart carried away by love for his friends, (followed their 
track, crushing down the reeds, thorns, and kuSa-grass as he 

EdgertOD, Fancatantra II, 23 
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went, and very slow iy) came up to the place where they w^ere. 
(224) (And) when they saw him (their hearts were profoundly 
alarmed, and) Goldy said (to him): (226) “ Friend, you have 
done ill in (leaving your stronghold and) coming. (You cannot 
protect yourself from the hunter.) (226) (We, to he sure, can 
get away from him. For) if the (villain of a) hunter approaches, 
Dapjde-body, if his thong is cut, will (take to his heels and) 
run away. Lightwing too will fly up in a tree, and I (being 
small of body) shall run into a hole. But what can you do if 
you find yourself within his reach, Sir? ” (227) Sluggish replied: 
“(Friend, say not so!) 

Who could find endurable separation from his beloved and 
loss of his riches, were it not for association w'ith his friends, 
which is like a mighty healing herb? 81. 

(The days, tho rarely met with, that are spent in association 
with cultured and beloved [friends], are like journey-money for 
one who has nothing left but the wilderness of life [to travel 
thru]. 82) 

By telling one’s sorrow to a devoted friend, to a virtuous 
wife, and to a sympathetic lord, the heart seems to find rest. 
83. (So, my friend:) 

A man's gaze seems to roam about full of longing, and his 
distrest mind strays to unknowm regions, when he is sundered 
from a devotedly loving and virtuous friend.” 84. 

(228) (Even) while he was speaking these Avords, that hunter 
arrh’^ed. (229) As soon as he saw him, Goldy, having cut the 
thong, ran into a hole (as he had said he would). And Light- 
wing flew up (into the air) and was gone, while Dapple-body, 
too, ran swiftly away (230) But the hunter, supposing that 
the thong had been cut by the deer, thot it a remarkable case 
of magic (, and said: “ It must have taken Fate’s help for a 
deer to cut a thong! ”). (231) (Then) seeing Sluggish crawling 
very sloivly along the dry ground, ho was somewhat comforted 
and said eagerly: “Even if I have been robbed of the deer 
(thru its cutting tho thong) with Fate’s help, still Fate has 
provided (me with) a tortoise.” (232) With these thots he (took 
some kuia-gmss, cutting it with a knife, and made a strong 
rope, and) dreiv up the tortoise’s feet and bound him securely 
and hung him on his bow, and set out to return by the same 
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way he had come. (233) Thereupon the deer, the mouse, and 
the crow, as they saw him carried off, ran after him (crying) 
in the greatest distress. Goldy said: 

“ Before I get to the end of one sorrow, as to the shore 
of an ocean, behold, another has come upon me! In hard times 
misfortunes come thick and fast. 85. 

As long as a man has not stumbled, so long be proceeds 
comfortably on an even path. But once let him stumble never 
so little, and there are stumbling-blocks at every step. 86. 
(Woe is me!) 

No sooner does Fate put an end to wealth, than the shade 
called a friend, which is a refreshment for one weary from 
the journey, is also ruined. 87. 

(234) As for another friend— no, one like Sluggish could not 
be found! (Life itself depends on friends, they say.) 

Only by rare fortune can one acquire a friend who is a 
friend by his very nature, whose spontaneous friendship does 
not perish even in adversity. 88. 

Men do not derive so much refreshment from mother, wife, 
brother, or son, as from a devoted friend. 89. 

The wise declare that a friend increases life in this world. 
It is in this world that a friend brings happiness; a friend does 
not pertain to the world beyond. 90. 

(235) Now why does Fate thus rain its blows so unceasingly 
upon me? (For) first, you know, I lost my money; because of 
my poverty I suffered the contem{>t of my followers; from 
despair begotten of that came exile from my native land and 
separation from a (beloved) friend; behold, this is my chain 
of misfortunes. Moreover: 

The varying conditions of life, brought about by the con- 
tinuous train of men’s deeds, and successively good or bad at 
different times, appear, to be sure, in this [single] life, yet 
they seem to me as shifting as different reincarnations. 91. 

The body embodies disaster; fortune plays the tune of mis- 
fortunes; associations have their dissociations everything that 
IS born dies. 92. 

’’ The first three sentences of this stansa contain word-plays, which the 
translation attempts to imitate. 


28 * 
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What man is not toucht by calamities when his time comes? 
Or who that lives in this world is unceasingly happy? Fortune 
and misfortune come in natural revolution, like the circle of 
the constellations^* revolving in the sky. 93. 

Blows rain incessantly on a crippled man; when food is all 
gone the fire of the belly rages. Enmities spring up in times 
of disaster; in bard times misfortunes come thick and fast. 94. 

(236) Alas now, I am smitten with separation from my friend; 
what use is there in (trying to forget this, even with the aid 
of) my own people? And it is said: 

Who created this two-syllabled jewel called ‘ comrade,’ which 
saves from grief, discontent, and danger, and is a vessel of 
love and trust? ” 95. 

(237) After many such lamentations Goldy said to Dapple- 
body and Lightwing: “After all, what is the use of vain 
lamenting? Let us devise a means of freeing Sluggish before 
he is taken out of our range (of vision).” They both said: 
“ Let us do so.” Said he: (238) “ Let Dapple-body go in 
front of that hunter and fall down (in* a place that is far away 
from him) near the water and make himself appear (as if) 
dead. (239) And as for Lightwing here, let him settle upon 
his body, (fixing his feet between his branching antlers,) and 
peck at him with his beak and make it appear that he is 
picking out his eyes. (240) But that (fool of a) hunter (in his 
greediness) will be sure to think ‘ This deer is dead,’ and will 
throw away the tortoise and run quickly to get the deer. 
(241) (Thereupon,) as soon as he is gone, I (for my part) will 
cut Sluggish’s bonds. And then, when his bonds are cut, he 
will quickly get into the lake. (242) (But further,) when that 
wretch of a hunter gets near, then you must do your utmost 
to flee from him.” (243) This plan was (precisely) carried out 
(by Dapple-body and Lightwing). And when the hunter saw 
on the shore the apparently dead deer being eaten by the 
crow, he was delighted, (and threw the tortoise down on the 
ground) and ran up to the deer. (244) Thereupon Goldy cut 
Sluggish's bonds in pieces, and the tortoise (speedily left that 
place and) entered the water. (245) And the deer, seeing that 
the hunter was near by, got up and disappeared in a twinkling. 

The zodiac. 
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dilonig with the crow. (246) Then the hunter (thot this was a 
piece of jugglery, and, wondering what it could mean, turned 
back. But) when he came to where the tortoise had been, 
(then he) saw the (binding) cord (, which was as thick as a 
finger,) cut (in pieces), and the tortoise himself vanisht like a 
magician. So he began to have doubts of his own body. And 
greatly perturbed at heart he rusht out of that wood with 
hurried footsteps, (ever looking around in all directions,) and 
returned dejectedly to his own house. (247) Then all those 
four, free from troubles (and whole in body), came together 
again and went to their own place, and spent their time [thence- 
forth] in happiness (, dwelling in loving converse with one 
another). (Hence:) 

When even beasts can form such an alliance as this, ce- 
lebrated thruout the world, what wonder if the like is found 
among men, who are endowed with intelligence? 96. 

Here ends the Second Book, called the Winning of Friends 



BOOK III 


WAR AND PEACE, OR, THE CROWS 
AND THE OWLS 

(1) Now here begins this, the third book, called (the Crows 
and the Owls, and dealing with) War and Peace; of which 
this is the opening stanza: 

Put no trust in one whom you have formerly injured, nor 
in an enemy that has turned into a friend. Behold how the 
nest full of owls was burned with fire brought by the crow's. 1. 

(2) The king’s sons said: “ (And) how' was that? ” Vi^Tjusar- 
man said: 

(3) Once upon a time in a certain forest-region there was 
a large banyan-tree, which seemed to offer a welcome to 
travelers with the dense shade of its many leaves and bushy 
trunks. (4) There dwelt a crow-king named Cloud-color, with 
a following of a thousand crows (6) (Not far from) there (also) 
dwelt an owl-king named Foe-crusher, ’with a follo^ving of a 
thousand owls. (6) (And) once he, moved by hatred due to (the 
natural) enmity [of crows and owls], (got knowledge of the 
crow-fortress from his owls, and) came by night with a 
(large) crowd of owls and fell upon this [crow-king] (wuth a 
violence like the power of Death). And he indicted a terrible 
slaughter upon the crows, and departed. (7) And on the morning 
of the next day Cloud-color found those that had escaped the 
slaughter, many of them with broken beaks, wings, and legs; 
and (after ordering an inspection of the whole camp and re- 
ceiving a report of it,) he opened a council-meeting of his 
ministers w'ith these words: (8) “You see this great slaughter 
which has been wrought upon us by our enemy Foe-crusher. 
He has found the way to our stronghold and will surely find 
opportunity to come again tonight* to make an end of us. So 

* Or possiblj^, with a variant reading, “by night.” 
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let us lay plans without delay to keep him out.” With these 
■words they withdrew to a private place. (9) Now he had five 
ministers who had inherited the office by (line of) succession; 
(their names were) Up-flier, Along-flier, Back-flier, Forth-flier, 
and Long-lived. (He began to question them one by one.) (10) 
And first among them he askt Up-flier: “ (Sir,) under these 
circumstances ivhat do you think we should do (next)?” (11) 
He replied: “ (Do I know anything of special value?) Sire, 
I can only say what is said in the books of learning. (But) 
when one is attackt by a stronger power, there is nothing to 
do but submit to him or leave the country.” (12) Hearing this 
he said to Along-flier: “ (Sir,) what is your opinion? ” Said he: 

(13) “ (Sire,) as for what he lias said, (that one who is attackt 
by a stronger power must leave the country,) — now, one ought 
not to leai'^e his stronghold of a sadden and without good cause. 
Therefore, under these conditions we ought to spend the time 
pendulum-fashion*; when danger threatens, we will withdraw, 
and when it is safe, we will stay right in our stronghold.” 

(14) (Then) when he had noted his advice (also) he askt 
Forth-flier: “What is your opinion in this matter? ” He replied: 

(15) " (0 king,) this business of constantly going back and 
forth would be fatal. We should have to transport back and 
forth the jioor, the blind, the cripples, the deformed, those with 
withered arms, the lame, the sick, and all our baggage; and 
this alone would be enuf to ruin us. Wherefore, under those 
conditions peace is the only proper course for us. (Because:) 

If a weak king is attackt by a pow'erful king with a mighty 
host, let him hasten to make peace, for the welfare of his 
treasury, his army, and himself. 2. 

(IG) (So,) having made submission to them, we shall stay 
here (in peace and undisturbed).” (17) When he had noted 
his advice (also), he askt Back-flier: “(Sir, under these con- 
ditions) what do you consider timely (for us)? ” He replied: 
(18) “ Better to dwell in the forest and use water defiled by the 
cuds chewed by deer, than to live in wretched dependence on an 
enemy, for one who has tasted the sweets of lordship. Moreover : 

A man of power should not bow before one who is not his 
equal; to bow before one who is not an equal is a great evil. 

• Literally, “ like a swing ’’ 
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This too ready submission is contemptible for men who are 
rich in prowess. 3. (And again:) 

Just as in the case of sticks, a man’s shadow is lengthened 
when be bends, and [yet] if he bend too much, it is completely 
destroyed; hence one should bend, but not bend overmuch. 4. 

(19) And we have not so much as a common ground of 
meeting with them. Without a common ground of meeting how 
can we make peace? Therefore war with them is by all means 
the best thing for us." (20) Then when Cloud-color had taken 
note of the opinions of all four (of these one by one), he said 
to Long-lived: “ Father, you are our (hereditary) minister of 
long[est] standing (and you are ever devoted to our welfare). 
Wliat do you think timely now (that things are as they are)? 
(And whatever you say I know w'ill be best for us.)" (21) 
(At these words) Long-lived said: “ Sire, what is there (that 
I might say) that has not been said bytliese? (For in regard 
to war and peace, whether war or peace be proper in this 
case, both points of view have been already exprest.) However, 
(in regard to what Back-tiier said, that advice would be the 
ruin of our side. Sir,) how could there be an equal fight 
between them and us? It is clear that the fight would be un- 
equal for us. They are in all respects [more] powerful. There- 
fore it is not wise for us to fight with them. And so: 

Whosoever blindly rushes into action T^^ithout taking account 
of his own strength and weakness and of his enemy’s too, he 
is courting disaster. 5. 

One should have respect for enemies, even those of little 
weight. For fruitless are the undertakings of those who act 
otherwise. 6. 

One should be watchful and distrustful of an enemy that is 
patient and wise, that attacks at the right season and that 
knows the strong and the weak points of himself and his 
adversary. 7. 

To whomsoever Fortune yields herself, won by sound [politi- 
cal] methods, with him surely she abides undisturbed, since 
she is not dishonored by her marriage [to him]. 8. 

An exalted foe, even at a distance, assuredly destroys the 
majesty [of a king]; what can a mean-spirited one accomplish 
even tho he be armed and close at hand? 9. 
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Do not despise even one who is cowed, who has been sorely- 
handled, who is in flight or has been deserted, nor even one 
who is disarmed or alone. Thus say those nho are skilled in 
polity. 10. 

(The man whose enemy is conquered without trouble is the 
[true] victor. Whosoever conquers only after fighting a doubtful 
battle that might have been won by either side, he is really 
defeated. 11.) 

Success [of two kinds] is known: by guile, and by mutual 
slaughter. Success gained without strategy means one's own 
death.® Think, which of the two [is preferable]*'* 12. 

For those who are haughty, malicious, greedy, lustful, false, 
puft up with arrogance, and easily angered, the methods of 
government are hard to grasp. 13. 

But the same are maintained only by those who do not 
overstep the proper bounds, who are well-instructed, self- 
controlled, all-patient, skilled in the [political] ways and means, 
and not stupids 14. 

(22) So warfare is by no means desirable; because feud with 
a superior, like fighting on foot with an elephant, loads to 
utter ruin.” (23) Cloud-color said. “(Father, say,) what is the 
final outcome? ” He replied: “(Sir,) consider this. (It is said:) 

Surely Fortune, which cannot be won even at the price of 
sacrificing one’s life, runs without even a summons into the 
house of those who know good counsel. 15. 

Whoever does not ask, one after the other, [the advice of] 
well-wishing friends who know the books of learning, in regard 
to various kinds of action, [comes to grief].* 16. 

He who takes consideration of place, forces, duty, political 
methods, and [his own] time of life, before he proceeds to 
action, — like rivers to the abundant ocean, good fortune streams 
in to that excellent man. 17. 

Counsellors must be heroes proved spotless by all trials; 
they must be wise and far-seeing; for kingship depends on 
good counsellore. 18. 

An ignorant man never becomes a vessel of good fortune, 
no, not tho he have drunk the glory of his foes in battle, — 

* Or, “ implies its own end,” i. e. does not continue. 

* This stansa is fragmentary in the text; the latter half is missing. 
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bilide witerein flew countless sparks of fire engendered by the 
clashing of elephants’ tusks. 19. 

(24) Therefore a following of excellent counsellors is by all 
means necessary for the complete success of him who desires 
to conquer. And it is said: 

Fortune does not regard descent from an old family line 
as a mark of excellence, nor handsome appearance, nor yet 
acquisition [of knowledge®]. Fickle tho she is, she cleaves to 
the man who is brave and attended by good counsellors, and 
to him alone. 20. 

Is there any doubt of the success of him who makes the [six] 
forms of policy® his support? Let him commit himself to the 
practices of the noble, and prosperity will not be hard to gain. 21. 

Do not proud men rush unhesitatingly to destruction for the 
sake of glory? And they will have nothing of a very eternity 
of life, if it be attended by disgrace. 22. 

Lift up your right foot [and step forth] unto victory! Why 
delay? For our teachers say that procrastination is the root 
of disasters. 23. 

What profit is there in these vain parrot-chatterings, that 
are rejected as soon as heard’'? [If] you are wise — abandon 
silence and speak forth what the time demands. 24. 

For the wise declare that victory has its root in good counsel 
But tlie soul and the understanding are the abiding-place of 
good counsel. 25. 

But it is well known that there are just six doors to counsel 
[thru which it may be betrayed], O king. [Altho] you know 
them already, Sir, I will name them, O you of glorious name ! 26. 

One’s self: a minister, and a messenger; a secret agent; the 
process of the three daily ablutions; and the expressions [of the 
face and gestures] they name as tho sixth. Such is the accepted 
opinion concerning counsel. 27. 

Hear however the fruit of counsel that is not communicated. 
One [thereby] gains complete worldly profit, without loss in 
religion or love,® 28. 

* Or, (lerliaiM, “ [of property] ” 

® For these see Book I, § 188 (page 293). 

^ Or possibly, “that are rejected by inspired authority.” 

^ On these three objects of human desire compare page 272, note 4. 
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Now the threefold advantage of counsellors is this: approval 
of decisions, removal of doubt, and his ever-present wis- 
dom.^ 29. 

(25) (Therefore an effort must be made to keep every counsel 
confidential.^*’ Since;) 

Counsel falsely applied, like a ghoul improperly invoked,*^ 
is sure to destroy him who uses it before it can be stopt. 30. 

Division of counsel among ministers leads to naught but 
destruction for one’s own party and the exaltation of the enemy ; 
it can never be profitable. 31. 

He who apportions properly his income and outlay, whose 
agents are secret and whose counsel is private, and who speaks 
not unkindly to his ministers — he shall rule the earth to the 
edge of the ocean. 32 

(26) Therefore I say again: War is not desirable. But peace 
also is an impossible thing for us, since we have a natural 
lasting feud [wnth the owls]. (27) Now then if you really want 
my advice, send away these [ministers] that are clever in talk 
[alone], that lire by nothing but a mere pretense of ministry. 
When matters of pressing moment are on foot, secret counsel 
does not bear fruit if heard by six ears.” (28) And when this 
had been done. Cloud-color said: “Father, (I am young and 
inexperienst ; T will do just as you say, for all of this is 
dependent on you.) You are one whose advice is profitable; 
you have learning and the wisdom of experience, and you are 
my well-wisher by inheritance. (But tell me something that 
I am curious to knoiv;) How (pray) did our feud with the 
owls begin?” (29) He replied: “(Sir,) by a mistake of speech. 

For after long grazing on grass without interruption in the 
summer-time, the foolish ass that was covered with a panther’s 
skin was killed because of the mistake of speech.” 33. 

(30) Said the other: “And how was that?” Long-lived said: 

• Hertel, “constant knowledge of him [the king]” This seems hardly to 
give sense, and 1 prefer to understand Ituya as jmssessive and referring to 
the minister, in spite of a certain looseness or harshness in the change from 
plural to singular (which I keep in the translation). 

Text here corrupt and uncertain. 

I differ from Hertel in understanding dttn>(a[/i], adj , rather than durifte, 
noun; “badly invoked” rather than “evil magic.” The word translated 
ghoul ” is oetdla, the modern Hindi haital. 
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STORY 1: ASS IN PANTHER’S SKIN 

(31) A certain washerman had an ass who was worn out with 
the vexation of exceeding great burdens (in carrying clothes). 
(32) And the washerman, thinking to revive him, covered him 
with a panther's skin and turned him loose by night in grain 
that belonged to others (33) And he ate the grain as much as 
he pleased, and no one (approacht him or) drove him away 
(from the grain), because they thot him a panther. (34) Now 
(once upon a time) a certain (husbandman, a) watchman of the 
grain, saw him, and thot: “(That is) a panther! (I am lost!)’’ 
And he (bent over and) wrapt his body in his (gray) cloak, 
and, with uplifted bow in his hand, began to slink away (very 
cautiously). (35) And seeing him (from a distance) the ass, whose 
frame had grown fat (and who had recovered his strength), 
took him for a she-ass; and (since his life was doomed to end) 
he (put on full speed and) started in pursuit. (But the man ran 
faster than ever. And the ass thot: “Perhaps she may mistake 
me for what 1 am not, because she sees my body covered with 
the panther’s skin. So I will take on my true nature for her 
and charm her heart with a bray.” So thinking) he began to 
bray. (36) (And) hearing this the watchman of the grain knew 
(by the sound) that it was an ass, and (turned around and) 
killed him with an arrow. 

(End of Story 1) 

(37) Therefore I say: “For after long grazing” &c. (38) “Thus 
our feud with the owls (also) began in a mistake of speech.” 
(Cloud-color said: “How was that':*” He told the story:) 

STORY 2: BIRDS ELECT KING 

(39) Once upon a time when they had no king all the birds 
assembled and considered whom they should consecrate king 
of the birds. And they decided that they would install the owl 
as king. (40) And they collected all the things (required) for 
the coronation (according to prescribed rites), and set about 
the ceremony of the coronation with the parasol, cbowrie, (fans, 
throne, royal seat, linen garments, [sacred vessels in the form of] 
mystic diagrams,) and the other [emblems of royalty], (41) At 
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this point a crow flew thru the air and alighted. But when they 
saw him they halted the coronation [saying] : “ He also must 
without fail have a part in the assembly (; because this affair 
of royalty is of great importance for the entire world).” And 
when he arrived they askt him (: “ Sir, do you also agree to 
this, that the owl shall be king?”). (42) (Then) he said: “Why, 
are all the other birds annihilated, the swans, ducks, ruddy 
geese, curlews, peacocks, cuckoos, pigeons, pheasants and the 
rest, that this owl with his ungracious appearance is made king? 
Moreover : 

Crooked-nosed, squint-eyed, savage and unfriendly in look; 
when he is not angry his face is evil; what, pray, will he do 
when he is angry? 34. 

Naturally savage and very cruel, mean and unpleasant in 
speech: if you crown this owl king, how can you hope for 
protection? 35. 

(43) Ho inflames every thing he looks at,^* and cannot be 
used [even] in a bluff And it is said: 

Even in a bluff may lie success, if a king is without power. 
By the bluff of the moon^® the hares dwell in peace.” 36. 

(44) The birds said: “(And) how was that?” The crow said: 

STORY 3: ELEPHANT, HARES AND MOON 

(4.5) Once upon a time there was a di-ought for twelve years. 

(46) (And) by reason of this the pools, ponds, tanks, and lakes 
were dried up, and all the animals (were tormented with 
thirst and) fell into dire distress, but especially the elephants. 

(47) Now the king of the elephants, whose name was Four- 
tusks, was appealed to by the other elephants; (48) “Sire, the 
young elephants are tormented with thirst; some of them are 
in a dying condition (and others .are dead). So let some plan 
be devised for relieving our thirst,” (49) Then the king of the 
herd sent swift runners in (all) eight directions to search for 
water. (60) And one of them returned and said : “ (Sire,) not 
far away there is a lake named Moonlake, full of (pore) water 

Literally, “he makes an inflammation (more exactly, a, digd&ha, preter- 
natural redness of the horizon) of what is seen [by him].” Hertel completely 
misuBdentands this sentence and the following stanaa. 

I. by using the moon in a blnS. 
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and as large as a quarter of the sky." (51) And (accordingly) 
the elephant-king took all of them in (great haste and) joy and 
arrived at the lake. (52) And as they went down to the bank 
of the lake (which was difdcult of access on all sides), they 
crusht the heads and necks of many hares which had been 
living on this bank. (53) Now when this elephant-herd, after 
drinking and bathing, had departed, (54) the hares that were 
left alive began to take counsel. Then the hare-king, whose 
name was Spike-snout, said: “What is now to be done? (Our 
tribe is ruined.) They have found the way and will surely come 
here again. Therefore (before they get here) let us contrive some 
plan.” (55) Then a hare named Victory, who had had much 
experience, said to them : “ This can be done ; I promise you 
that they shall not come here again. However, be so gracious 
as to furnish me merely with a witness to my actions.” (56) 
Hearing this Spike-snout said (joyfully): “I am very sure of 
it, my dear sir! Since: 

When Victory is sent forth, who knows the essence of the 
teachings of the books on political science, and who knows how 
to distinguish [right and wrong] places and times [for actions], 
then will success be complete. 37. 

Whosoever speaks what is salutary, speaks in moderation, 
speaks in Sanskrit,** and speaks not overmuch, and whosoever 
speaks only after considering the facts, his speech, I say, is 
effective in all undertakings. 38. 

(57) The elephants will learn of my triple power*® even tho 
I remain far away, when they perceive tho greatness of your 
wit. For: 

By beholding a messenger or a letter from a king whom I have 
not seen, I can tell whetlier that king is wise or unwise. 39. 

For a messenger can cause union, and can also sunder those 
that are united. A messenger performs the work by w Inch men 
prosper. 40. 

(58) And if you go it is the same as if I myself went. Because: 

You may speak what is appropriate and fitting, and what you 

consider good; you may say what you will; all of it shall be 
the same as my own word. 41. 

** The literary and learned language, as distingfuisht from popular dialects. 

See page 298, note S3. 
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(This is the whole duty of a messenger : words that are suited 
to the object in hand, and no more. He should know how 
to express briefly his purpose, so as to produce the desired 
effect” 42.) 

(59) After these words the hare Victory took leave of the 
hare-king and went to visit the elephant-king. (60) And when 
be had gone and beheld the elephant-king, he thot: (61) “It is 
impossible for such as me, with my small body, to meet him. 
Since they say: 

An elephant slays with a mere touch, a snake merely by 
smelling, a king with a mere laugh, an evil man even in 
extending courtesies. 43. 

(62) Therefore I will climb the mountain-peak before I salute 
the elephant-king.” After doing so he said: (63) “(Ho there!) 
Peace be with you!” (And hearing this) the elephant-king (lookt 
around and) said (to the hare) : “ Who are you, and whence 
come you. Sir?” Said ho: (64) “I am a messenger sent forth 
by the Lord Moon.” The king of the herd said: “Declare your 
business.” The hare said: “You know, Sir, of course, that it 
is not right to find fault with a messenger who is truthfully 
stating his message. (For each and every king uses a messenger 
as his mouthpiece. And it is said:) 

Even when there has been a resort to arms, a messenger 
speaks not falsely. Since they say only what they have been 
told to say, a king must not kill them. 44. 

(_65) Now by the Moon's command I say: ‘(How is it that 
you venture to inflict injury on others without taking account 
of the difference between yourself and your adversary? And 
it is said:) 

Whosoever blindly rushes into action without taking account 
of his own strength and weakness and of his enemy’s too, he 
is courting disaster. 45. 

(66) Now you have (unjustly) violated the Moon-lake, (which 
is distinguisht by my name,) (67) and have killed there the 
hares who are under my protection. And this is not right. 
Now I owe to them my own personal support. (68) Because 
I wear them on my breast, for that very reason I am known 
(among men) by the name of the Hare-markt.^® (69) If now 
The Hindus discern the picture of a hare, instead of a man, in the moon. 
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you do not cease from this (unlawful) conduct, then {you will 
suffer great harm thru me. If you cease you will get great profit; 
your body shall be refresht by my rays.^'' Otherwise) I shall 
withhold my rays, and your body shall be scorcht with heat, 
and you shall (straightway) perish (along with your followers).’” 
(70) After this speech (of the messenger) the elephant-king’s 
heart was moved (with exceeding great fear), and he said 
(to him): (71) “(Friend,) this is true; I have offended (thru 
ignorance); now I will not commit any hostile act against tlie 
Moon.” (72) Said the other: “His Majesty is right here in this 
very lake; so come, Sir, (all alone,) that I may show him to 
you; and when you have paid homage to our Lord (and pacified 
him) you may depart.” (73) So speaking he took the elephant 
by night to the Moon-lake and showed him in the water the 
image of (the full disc of) the moon. (74) But he (, the elephant- 
king,) thot: “I will (completely purify myself and then) pay 
homage to the god;” and he put his trunk into the water (to 
a distance of twice the length of a man’s arm). (75) Then the 
moon’s disc, stirring in the troubled water, moved this way 
and that (as if fixt on a wheel, so that the elephant saw a 
thousand moons). (76) (Then Victory, pretending that his heart 
was greatly alarmed, turned around and said: “Alas, alas! You 
have made the Moon twice as angry as before!”) (77) Said he: 
“ Why is the revered Moon angry with me ? ” Victory said : 
“ Because you toucht his water.” (78) Thereupon, wdien he 
heard this, the elephant (with bis tail between his legs withdrew 
his trunk and fell on his knees and) bowed his head down to 
the ground and said to the (revered) Moon with an obeisance: 
(79) “0 god, (it was thru ignorance that I did this;) forgive 
me! (And) I will not come back here again.” (80) So saying 
(without even looking around) he went away (by the way he 
had come, and never came back again). 

(End of Story 3) 

(81) Therefore I say: “Even in a bluff may lie success” &c. 
(82) “ Moreover, this evil-minded fellow (, the owl,) is mean 
and could not protect his subjects. And it is said: 

The Hindus suppose that the moon’s rajfs have a positively and definitely 
.cooling and refreshing effect on whatever they tench. 
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In applying to a mean king [as judge], how can two litigants 
get off well? Both o£ them are doomed to destruction, like the 
hare and the partridge." 46. 

(83) The birds said; “(And) how was that?" Said he: 

STORY 4: CAT, PARTRIDGE, AND HARE 

(84) Once long ago I was dwelling in a certain tree. (85) In 
a hole under the (same) tree dwelt a bird called a partridge. 
(86) Now as a result of our dwelling together a (close) friend- 
ship (with one another) sprang up between us, and every day 
at early evening (after we had eaten and taken our recreation 
outside) we would spend the time in pleasant conversation with 
questions on both sides. (87) Then one time the partridge failed 
to arrive (even at even-tide), at the time when we were wont 
to converse. (88) For this reason I was much perturbed at 
heart, and I wondered : “ Can he have been killed or caught, 
or has he taken a liking to another dwelling-place (, that he 
does not come)?" While I was pondering on this many days 
past. (89) (And) after this a hare named Long-ears came and 
settled in the hole in which he had lived. (90) And when I saw 
him I reflected: “That friend of mine is not; what concern have I 
with the dwelling?” (91) When he had remained there some 
time, the partridge came back (to the same place). (92) When 
he found the hare in his hole, he said: “(See here,) this is my 
place, so depart (from it quickly) ” (93) He said (to him): “Fool, 
(do you not know that) a dwelling (and food) are to be enjoyed 
by whoever is at hand?” (94) The partridge said: “There jUre 
witnesses^® available here; let us ask them (, since that is what 
the case demands. And it is said in the lawbooks): 

Concerning tanks, pools, and ponds, concerning a house and 
a dwelling, the testimony of neighbors is decisive; thus Manu^® 
has declared.” 47. 

(95) “ So be it,” agreed the other, and they set out to have the 
question decided at law. (96) I also followed close behind them, 
being curious (to see what the outcome would be). (97) When 

1* Or, “ umpires.” 

Manu IS the Hindu Adam, eponymous progenitor of the human race; 
bat in later times he is principally renowned as reputed author of the most 
famous Hindu lawbook. 

Edgerton, Pafiestantn. II. ^ 24 
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they had not gone very £ar (from tiiere) the partridge said 
(to the hare): “(But) -who will hear our law-suit?” (98) The 
hare said : “ (Why, here is) this aged cat named Curd-ears, 
who lives on the bank of the river, devoted to penance, and 
who shows compassion to all living creatures: he knows the 
law : he will make a lawful decision for us.” (99) (And hearing 
this) the partridge said: “Away with that mean creature! (And 
it is said:) 

(Do not trust one who covers himself with the mask of a 
devotee. Many devotees are seen at the holy pilgrijnage-places 
who lack not throats and teeth!” 48.) 

(100) And hearing this (the cat) Curd-ears, (who had assumed 
a false aspect in order to make his living by easy means,) that 
he might win their confidence, stood up on two legs and gazed 
(steadfastly) towards the sun, and with outstretcht arms, closing 
one eye [only], engaged in prayer. (101) (And) as he prayed 
their hearts trusted in him, and they crept up towards him 
and made known their dispute about the dwelling [saying]: 
“0 holy devotee, teacher of the law, we two have a dispute; 
so decide it for us according to the law-codes!” (102) And he 
said: “I am old and my senses aro dulled, so that 1 cannot 
hear very well from a distance. Come quite close and speak 
loud.” Then they came nearer and told their story. (103) Then 
he, (Curd-ears,) winning their confidence so as to make them 
come closer, recited texts from the lawbooks: 

“When righteousness is destroyed, it destroys in turn; when 
righteousness is preserved, it preserves. Therefore we must 
not destroy righteousness, lest it, being destroyed, destroy 
us 49. 

Righteousness is our only friend that follows us even in death; 
for all else goes to destruction together with the body. 50. 

In blind darkness are we sunk who offer sacrifices with 
beasts. A higher religious duty than harmlessness has never 
been nor shall be. 51. 

Whosoever regards other men’s wives like a mother, otlier 
men’s possessions like clods of eartli, and all creatures like 
himself — he has true vision.” 62. 

(104) (So, to make a long story short,) by his hypocrisy he 
won their confidence to such an extent that they came up to 
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him quite close; and then with one stroke they were (both) 
caught and killed (by that mean creature). 

(End of Story 4) 

(106) Therefore I say: “ In applying to a mean king [as judge] ’’ 
&c. (106) " So this owl (, being a mean creature,) is in no way 
worthy of the kingship.” (107) (But) when they heard this 
(speech of his) they thot: “ He has spoken well.” And tliey 
said: ” We will hold a meeting some other time and consider 
this important matter of the kingship ” So saying all the birds 
disperst as they had come. (108) (But the owl was left all alone, 
waiting for the coronation upon the seat of state And ho askt: 
“ Who was it that made this speech to my hurt? ” And having 
learned that it was a croAV,) the owl’s mind was inflamed by what 
the crow had said, and he said to him: (109) “What injury have 
I ever done to you, that you interfered with my coronation? 

What is pierst by an arrow grows together; wood that is cut 
with an ax likewise, and even that which is burnt by a forest 
fire; [but] a wound made by words does not grow together. 63. 

(110) (In short,) now from this day forth there shall be 
enmity between us and you.” (Ill) So speaking the owl, in 
dudgeon, departed (to the place whence he had come). (112) 
But that crow reflected (, full of concern): “ What an evil 
thing I have done now, in a matter that concerns the common 
weal! (It is well said:) 

Whosoever speaks without good reason a word that is not 
appropriate to the time and the place, that is not fitted to future 
events, that is unfriendly and degrading to the speaker— that 
shall not he [regarded as] a word; it shall he [regarded as] 
nothing but poison. 54. 

Surely a wise man, even if he be strong, should not de- 
liberately make another his enemy. For who that is in his right 
mind would eat poison without any purpose, merely because he 
knows that a physician is at hand? 65. 

(113) So this has befallen me because of my stupidity. And 
whatever is done without first talking it over with well-wishing 
friends is sure to come out so. And it is said: 

After faithful friends have more than once considered it, and 
after he himself has repeatedly examined its bearings, then 

24* 
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only should a man proceed to any action, if he is wise. Such 
a man and no other is a vessel of fortune and renown.” 56. 

(114) After speaking thus the crow also departed (from that 
place). 

* ^ (End of Story 2) 

(115) “ So thus it was, Sire, tliat our feud with the owls 
arose as a result of a speech.” (116) Cloud-color said; “I 
have understood this [story]. Now, father, take thot and contrive 
some plan before they come back here to make an attack upon 
us.” (117) Said he: “ My lord, of the six political methods,*® 
(namely, peace, war, waiting policy, march, alliance, and double- 
dealing,) peace and war have already been referred to. (118) 
But at present Ave have no opportunity for a waiting-policy, 
march, alliance, or double-dealing. Because: waiting-policy, in 
the face of a more powerful enemy, leads to the destruction 
qf one’s citadel (and oneself), and march (evidently) means the 
abandonment of one’s citadel; and with what powerful ally 
could we ally ourselves? and to wliom could we apply the 
policy of double-dealing? (119) Now under these circumstances 
there is no chance for us to apply the four devices of con- 
ciliation, bribery, dissension, and A'iolence.*^ There is [however] 
a fifth device, namely deceit, (not) found in the authorities. This 
I approve, and I shall resort even to this in order to conquer 
(and humiliate) the enemy. And it is said: 

Many powerless adversaries, opening hostilities, can succeed 
in tricking [their enemy] by their wits, as happened to the 
brahman in the case of the goat.” 57. 

(120) Said he: “And how M'as that?” Long-lh’-ed said; 

STORY 5: BRAHMAN AND ROGUES 

(121) Once a brahman who had got a goat from another Adllage 
to make an animal-sacrifice lA^as going to his own home with 
the goat on his shoulder, (122) when he was seen on the way 
by [some] rogues. They thot; “ Let us get the goat away from 
this brahman! ” (123) So they came to a decision, and they 
(divided themselves into groups of one, two, and three, and) 

*• Compare Book I, § 188, at pauim. 

Compare Book I, vss 133 and 134. 
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canto in th© opposite direction along the road before him. (124) 
But the first one of them said to the brahman: “ Why are you 
carrying this dog on your shoulder? (Or is it because he is 
good at killing animals?) ” (So saying he departed.) (126) The 
brahman thot: “What does this villain mean? The idea of my 
carrying a dog on my shoulder!” (126) As soon as the next 
two (rogues) met him, they also said to the brahman: “Brahman, 
what is this unseemly thing that you are doing? The sacred 
cord, (the rosary, the holy water-pot, and the sect-mark on 
your forehead,) and a dog on your shoulder ( — it does not fit 
at all)! But no doubt it must be a clever dog at killing hares, 
deer, and boars.” (So saying they went past.) (127) But the 
brahman (in wonderment) put the goat on the ground, and felt 
of the parts of its body all over, (its ears, horns, privy parts, 
tail, and other members, and thot: “They are fools; how can 
they imagine that this is a dog? ”) and put it on his shoulder 
again and went on. (128) After this the other three said to the 
brahman: “Touch us not! (Go to one side of us!) For you are 
pure in outward appearance alone, brahman; you are handling 
a dog. and so you must surely be a hunter! " (go saying they 
departed.) (129) Then that brahman thot: “ Can I have taken 
leave of my senses? And yet the majority must be right. Un- 
natural things are hideed found to occur in the world; perhaps 
this is an ogre that has taken the form of a dog. (iiiter il 
an ogre would bo capable of assuming a dog’s form.) ” (130) 
So thinking he turned the goat loose, and bathed**, and went 
home. (131) And the rogues took the goat and ate it. 

(End of Story 6) 

(132) Therefore I say: “ Many powerless ” &c. (133) “ There- 
fore, (Sire,) I have something to suggest; (think well on it and) 
do just as I tell you." (Said be: “ Father, what is it? ” Long- 
lived said: “ Sire,) (134) You must pluck out my feathers, and 
revile mo with very harsh words, and smear me with blood 
taken (from those who have been slain already), and throw me 
down under this same (banyan-) tree, and go to Mount B^yamttka, 

In India banters constitute one of the lowest and most despised of 
castes; compare Book II, §§ 6ff. 

** To purify himself from the touch of a dog, a very impure animal. 
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and stay there with your followers, (135) until I (hy means 
prescribed in the books of learning) start them all on the road 
to destruction,** and haring accomplisht my purpose come (again 
into your presence. And you must show no mercy to me).” 
(136) After this had been done, at sunset (that) Foe-crusher 
flew up upon that (same) banyan-tree with his (retinue of) 
warriors. (137) And he could not find a single crow there. (And 
alighting on the top of the tree he thot: “ Where can those 
enemies have gone? ") (138) (Then) Long-lived, lying on the 
ground (unseen by them), reflected as follows; “If these foes 
depart without so much as discovering what has happened, then 
what have I accomplisht? (And it is said:) 

The first mark of intelligence, to be sure, is not to start 
things; the second mark of intelligence is to pursue to the end 
what you have started. 58. 

(139) (Therefore it is better not to begin anything than to 
drop what you have begun. So I will reveal myself to them 
by letting tliem hear my voice.) ” (140) With this thot Long- 
lived made a very feeble cry. (141) The owls who were near-by 
heard it, and realized that it was a crow’s cry, and reported 
it to their lord. (142) And hearing this, Foe-crusher, full of 
curiosity, came down and (made sure of the facts and) said to 
his ministers: “Ask him who he is.” (143) Thereupon he said: 
“ I am Long-lived.” (144) Hearing this the 6wl-king was astonisht 
and said: “ This is the well-beloved chief-minister of that crow- 
king. How did he get to such a condition? " (145) (Being 
questioned about this) he said (to him): “(My lord, listen!) 
After you had inflicted (something of) a massacre [upon the 
crows] and had gone away. Cloud-color (lookt upon his warriors 
that had escaped the slaughter, and was deeply distrest; and 
he) (146) took counsel with his ministers. To make a long story 
short, they were for undertaking your destruction. (147) (Then) 
I said: ‘They are strong, and we are helpless; hence (by all 
means) the best thing (for us) is simply to submit (to them). 
(And it is said:) 

A powerless person, if he seeks his own welfare, should not 
even think of carrying on a feud with a more powerful enemy. 

Literally, “ make their faces turned toward* the south [the region of 
Yama, god of death].” 
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If he acts like the reed [that bends before the storm], 
he is not deprived of his possessions; if he acts like the 
moth [that flies into the flame], complete destruction awaits 
him.’ 59. 

(148) Then the crows said that I was taking sides with the 
enemy, and without a moment’s consideration they brought 
mo to the state in which you find me.” (149) (And) when 
Foe-crusher heard this, he took counsel with his (hereditary) 
ministers. Red-eye, Cruel-eye, Flame-eye, Crooked-nose, and 
Wall-ear. (150) First among them he askt Red-eye: “(Sir, 
under these circumstances) what is to be done?” (151) Said 
he: “What need for thinking it over? He should be killed 
without hesitation. For: 

A feeble enemy should be destroyed, before he has a chance 
to become sti-ong. Afterwards, when he has gained strength 
and prowess, it may be hard to subdue him. 60. 

(152) Moreover, it is a well-known saying tliat if Fortune 
comes to you unsought and is rejected, she curses you. (And 
it is said:) 

Since opportunity comes only once to a man who is looking 
for opportunity, it is hard to find the opportunity again when 
he Avishes to do the deed. 61. 

(153) So by killing him, (your enemy,) you will make your 
kingdom free from thorns.” (154) Having heard this (word 
of his) he askt Cruel-eye: “(Sir, but) Avhat do you think?” 
Said he: “(Sire,) he must not be killed (since he is a fugitive. 
Because) : 

Cowardly and merciless men, who in this life strike down 
fugitives that are buffeted by many blows and that make 
piteous appeals to them, are doomed to Raurava and the other 
[hells]. 62. 

(By protecting a terrified fugitive who takes refuge with him, 
a man gets more merit than by performing the Horse-sacrifice*® 
complete with all its excellent accompaniments.” 63.) 

(155) Having heard this (also) he askt Flame-eye: “(Sir,) 
what do you think?” Said he: “(Sire,) it is most certain that 
a fugitive (eA'en tho an enemy) must not be killed. 

The most elaborate and costly, and so the most inentorious, of the 
Vedic sacrifices. 
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For it is related that a dove entertaioed in dne fashion its 
enemy who applied to it for refuge, and even invited him to 
feast on its own flesh.** 64. 

‘She who is ever wont to shrink from me, now embraces 
me! My benefactor, blessings upon you! Take away all that 
I have!’ 65. 

(156) (But) the thief said: 

‘I see nothing that I would take from you. If there should 
be something to take, 1 will come back again, if she should 
not embrace you.’” 66. 

(157) Foe-crusher said: “(And) how was that?” Said he: 

STORY 6: OLD MAN, YOUNG WIFE, AND THIEF 

(168) Once there was a certain merchant who was more 
than eighty years old, but who by the attraction of his money 
succeeded in marrying a young wife, (159) (But) she, being 
(in the bloom of her youth and) united to an old man, felt 
that her youth was wasted, and tho she lay on the bed beside 
him every night, turned her slender body away, ([motionless] 
as a painted picture,) and was completely wretched. (160) (Now) 
one night a thief, a robber of (otlier men’s) goods, came into 
his house. (161) (And) she saw him and was frightened, and 
turned around, and threw her arms about her husband and 
held him close. (162) And when this happened his whole body 
was thrilled with love and Joy, and thinking *• Why has this 
wonderful thing happened to me, that surpasses imagination? ” 
he lookt all around, and caught sight of the thief; (and he 
reflected again : Of course it is thru fear of him that she 
embraces me!” Realizing this,) (163) he said (to him): “(My 
friend,) she who is ever wont to shrink from me ” &c. 
(164) But the thief said to him (friendly-wise): “ I see nothing 
that T would take from you” &c. 

(End of Story 6) 

(165) So (in this case) favorable consideration was shown 
even to a thief, a robber of other men’s goods and an evil-doer. 

** This stanza alludes to a story of a self-sacnficing' dore which enter- 
tained, in the manner described, a bird-hnnter. The tale is told, in a versified 
form, in one comparatively late version of the Palicatantra at this place. 
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(How much more to one who comes as a fugitive!) (166) Besides, 
(since he has been injured by them,) he will help in our success 
(and work to their destruction, or he may reveal their weak 
points). So he must not he killed.” (167) Hearing this Foe-crusher 
askt (his next minister) Crooked-nose: “(Sir,) what should be 
done (in the present ease)?” Said he: “(Sire,) he must not be 
killed. For: 

Even enemies may be useful when they fall out with each 
other. The tliief saved [the brahman’s] life, while the ogre 
[saved] his two cows.” 67. 

(168) The king said* “And how was that?” He told this 
story : 

STORY 7: BRAHMAN, THIEF, AND OGRE 

(169) Once a certain (poor) brahman received a present of a 
pair of cows, which (had been brought up from young calves by 
feeding with ghee, oil, salt, grass, and [other] wholesome foods, 
so that they) were very fat. (170) ..Vnd a certain thief saw them, 
and he thot (as follows): “(This very day) I shall steal them.” 
(171) So he started out in the early evening, (172) and as 
he went along some (unknown) person toucht him (on tlie 
shoulder). (173) Whereupon he askt (in alarm) : “ Who are 
you?” (174) (And) he spoke (truthfully): ‘* I am a (night- 
roaming) brahman-ogre.®^ (115) You (also) tell me who you 
are” (176) Said he: “I am a thief.” (And when the otiier 
askt again: “Where are you going he said:) “I intend to 
steal a pair of cows from a (certain) braliman. (But where are 
you going?)” (177) (Then being reassured by this information) 
the (brahman-) ogre (also) said : “ I too have started out to 
seize that same brahman.” (178) Then they went thither (both 
together) and stayed (at one side, waiting for the proper time). 
(179) And when the brahman bad gone to sleep the brahman- 
ogre was creeping up to seize him (first); (180) when the thief 
said to him: “(This is not the right way.) ..Ifter I have stolen 
his two cows, then you may seize him.” (181) Said the other: 
“ (That too would be wrong.) Perchance the noise (of the cows) 
might wake him, and then I should have come in vain.” 

A brahman (in a previous existence) changed, because of sinful actions, 
into an ogre. Ogres {rd/uasat) are monsters ivho live on the flesh of men 
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(182) The thief said : “ When you seize him he may arise 
and make an outcry. (Then all the rest [of the people] will be 
roused; and if that happens) then I should be unable to steal 
his two cows. (So I will steal the cows first, and afterwards 
you may eat the brahman.)” (183) As they were thus disputing 
with one another (they got angry, and with their rivalry) they 
woke up the brahman (simultaneously). (184) (Thereupon) tlie 
thief said: “(Brahman,) this brahman-ogre wants to seize you.” 
(185) (But) the (brahman-) ogre said: “This thief wants to steal 
your two cows.” (186) Hearing this the brahman got up and 
(being put on his guard) saved himself from the ogre by reciting 
the manfm*® (of his sect’s deity), and saved his two cows from 
the thief by brandishing his cudgel. (187) (So both) the thief 
and the ogre departed. 

(End of Story 7) 

(188) Therefore I say: “Even enemies may be useful” &c. 

(189) “ (Moreover:) 

It is also related, you know, that the noble and virtuous Sibi 
gave his own flesh to the falcon to save the dove.** 68. 

(190) Therefore you (also) ought not to slay a fugitive." 

(191) Thereupon he askt Wall-ear. And he too gave the same 
advice. (192) Then Red-eye (arose, and smiling ironically to 
himself) said again: “(Alas!) Our lord here is ruined by you 
with your bad policy. And it is said: 

Even when an injury is done him before his very eyes, a 
fool is satisfied by fair words. The carpenter carried his own 
wife with her lover on his head.” 69. 

(193) They said: “(And) how was that?” He replied: 

STORY 8: CUCKOLD CARPENTER 

(194) In a certain town there was a carpenter, (195) whose 
beloved wife was unchaste, as he had been warned by his 
friends and kinsmen. (196) So to ascertain the truth he said to 
her: “ My dear, there is a king’s hall to be built in a far-away 
village, and I must go there (tomorrow). I shall spend a number 

** Sacred stanza 

** This stanza alludes to a vrell-known story of a self-sacrificing king 
named ^bi. The story is inserted secondarily at this point in one version. 
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of days there. So make ready some provisions such as are 
needful for my journey.” (197) And she right gladly made ready 
the provisions as he bade her. (198) (And when she had done 
so, he took his tools and his provisions for the journey and) 
while it was still night (, daring the last watch,) he said to 
her; “I am going, my dear; lock the door!” (199) But the 
carpenter returned without her knowledge, and entered his 
house (by the back door), and placed himself with his apprentice 
under his (own) bed. (200) She however was overjoyed at the thot 
that she could meet her lover this day without any hindrance; 
and she caused her lover to bo summoned by her go-between, 
and they began to eat and drink and so forth without fear in 
that very house. (201) And before they satisfied their lust, it 
happened that in moving her feet she toucht the carpenter on 
the knee. (202) At this she thot: “Without doubt that must 
be the carpenter! Now what can I do? ” (203) (And) at that 
moment her lover (adjured her and) said: “(Dear, tell me,) 
which do you love more, me or your husband? ” (204) Where- 
upon that quick-witted woman said: (205) “ What a question 
to ask! We women of course are light in our morals and do 
all manner of things ; (206) (in short,) if we liad not noses, we 
should undoubtedly be willing to eat dung; (that tells the whole 
story in a nutshell.) (207) [But] if I should hear of any harm, 
(even the slightest,) to my husband, I should (straightway) gn e 
up the ghost.” (208) Then the carpenter’s heart was deceived 
by tlie lying words of that shameless woman, and he said to 
his apprentice: (209) “Long live my beloved and supremely 
devoted wife! I will honor her in the eyes of all people! ” 
(210) So saying he lifted her with her lover, as they lay in 
bed, on his head, and ran with them along the king’s highway 
(and the other streets), and all the people laught at him. 

(End of Story 8) 

(211) Therefore I say: “Even when an injury is done him 
before his very eyes ” &e. (212) “ So we are surely destroyed 
(root and branch. This certainly is a true saying): 

(Ministers in outward guise, but really foes, the wise should 
hold those who depart from salutary policy and practise the 
the reverse of it. 70.) 
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(Even the noble are assuredly destroyed, like darkness at 
sunrise, if they are forgetful of [the proper] place and time 
[for actions], because of having a foolish minister.” 71.) 

(213) But even then [the owl-king] paid no heed to his words, 
but lifted up Long-lived and started to take him to his own 
citadel. (214) At this point Long-lived said (in order to win 
his confidence): “ Sire, (why take me along, since in this con- 
dition I am good for nothing?) What use have I for life in 
my present plight? Therefore cause fire to be furnisht me, and 
I will throw myself into it.” (215) Red-eye (however,) who 
understood his secret purpose, (indicated by his expression of 
countenance,) said: “ Why do you wish to throw yourself into 
fire?" (216) Said he: “(Why,) I have been reduced to this 
plight on your account: hence I wish to obtain rebirth as an 
owl, by virtue of sacrificing my body in the fire, that I may 
j'ay back the grudge 1 owe the crows.” (217) Rod-eye said: 

“ This speech of yours is like wine mixt with poison, in that 
its inner nature is concealed; its primary character is delightful, 
but what will come out of it is not easy to guess therefrom.®* 72. 

(218) Villain, for you to be reborn as an owl is impossible 
(and unthinkable). Because: 

Renouncing the sun as husband, and the ram and the wind 
and the mountain, the mouse-maiden returned to her own nature. 
For nature is hard to overcome.” 73. 

(219) Ho said; “ (And) how was that? ” Red-eye said: 

STORY 9; MOUSE-MAIDEN 

(220) Once (in) a certain (country a) sage was about to rinse 
his mouth (after his bath) in the Ganges, (221) when a (young) 
mouse dropt from the mouth of a falcon and fell into his hand. 
(222) (Perceiving it) he placed it in a leaf (of a banyan-tree. 

It is a common belief in India that one who has acquired snfficient 
religious merit, and especially one who gives up his life as an act of devotion, 
can obtHin rebirth in any state he desires. 

This verse is difficult, and in part textually corrupt. It seems to me 
that the words prakrU and vi^ai-a are used with allusion to their technical 
use in the SSiiikhya philosophy, prakrti is the primary creative power of 
nature, mk&ra the elements that evolve out of it. The “ evolvents ” of the 
crow 8 speech are here said to be “ not recognizable ” from its delightful 
“primary nature.” 
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and bathed once more and rinst his month and performed the 
rites of expiation and the like,®*) and set out for home. (223) 
And remembering the mouse he thot: “ It was a cruel thing 
that I did in abandoning the little mouse that has lost its father 
and mother. (This was sinful of me; because I am now her 
guardian.) ” (224) So thinking he (returned and) by the power 
of his penance changed the mouse into a maiden, (225) and 
took her home and gave her to his wife, (who was childless,) 
saying: (226) “ (My dear,) here is a daughter for you; (take 
her and) bring her up carefully.” From that time on she brought 
her up and cherisht her fondly. (227) Now when in the course 
of time she had reacht the age of twelve, the sage began to 
think about her marriage: “It is wrong to let her time [of 
puberty] pass by; for this would bo a sin on my part. (And 
it is said:) 

But if a maiden beholds her flux in her father’s house, un- 
married, that maiden is unmarriageable; her parents are con- 
sidered to be iildras.^^ 74. 

(228) Therefore I will give her to a (powerful) husband 
worthy of herself (And it is said:) 

Only between two persons who are wcll-matcht in means and 
in blood should there be marriage or friendship, but not between 
the high and the low.” 75. 

(229) With this thot he summoned the venerable Thousand- 
rayed [Sun], and said: (230) “You are powerful; marry this 
my daughter! ” (231) But that venerable god. (the World- 
protector,) who sees all things (immediately), replied (to him): 
(232) “(Reverend sir,) the clouds are more poweiful than I; 
they cover me so that I become invisible.” (233) The sage 
(said: “That is true!” and) summoning a cloud (he) said; 
“ Take my daughter! ” (234) But he said. “ The w'lnd is stronger 
even than I. It blows me hither and thither in all directions.” 
(235) Then he summoned the wind (also) and said: “Take my 
daughter!” (236) (Thus addrest) the wind said: “(Reverend 
sir,) the mountains are more powerful than I, since I cannot 
move them (so much as a finger's breadth) ” (237) Then he 
summoned a mountain and said: “Take my daughter!” (238) 

** All this was necessary as purification after touching the mouse. 

** Members of the lowest caste. 
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He replied: “(We are indeed ‘immovable,’®* but) the mice are 
stronger than we; they make us full of countless holes (on all 
sides).” ( 289 ) At these words the sage summoned a mouse and 
said: “Take my daughter!” (240) Thereupon he said: “(This is 
out of the question.) How can she enter into my hole? ” (241) At 
which he said: “Very true!", and by the power of his penance 
turned the girl into a mouse again and gave her to the mouse. 

(End of Story 9) 

(242) Therefore I say: “Renouncing the sun as husband” &c. 
(243) Now [the owl-king] paid no heed to the words of Red- 
eye, but took Long-lived and went to his own stronghold (, to 
the ruin of his tribe). (244) And as Long-lived was being taken 
thither he reflected (smiling to himself): ^ 

“The one who said that I should be killed, speaking to his 
lord’s profit, he is the only one of the ministers here that knows 
the true science of polity. 76. 

(245) If they had but been willing to listen to him, my hopes 
would have been disappointed.” (246) (Now when they reacht the 
entrance of the stronghold) Foe-crusher said (to his ministers): 
“ Let Long-lived be granted any place he wishes to live in." 
(247) But Long-lived fixt his residence at the entrance of 
the stronghold (, thinking that Avhon the time came he would 
easily escape). (248) And every day the owls went forth as 
they pleased on expeditions of plunder, and (when they had 
eaten) they brought abundant meat at the command of their 
king and gave it to Long-lived. (249) (But that same Red-eye 
summoned his kinsmen and said : “ I perceive that we shall 
very soon be destroyed because of this crow. Therefore it is 
not wise for us to remain in the same place with these fools. 
Let us accordingly seek another mountain cave and dwell there 
in peace.” So saying Red-eye with all his followers departed to 
another place.) (250) Then that (crow) Long-lived in a short 
time regained his strength and his plumage, and his body 
became handsome as a peacock. And (when he had learned 
all about the enemy — his strength and prowess, his stronghold 
and abiding-place, his weak-points and ways of approach,) he 
reflected as follows: 

The word “ immovable ” also means “ mountain ’’ in Sanskrit. 
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“I have spied out their strength and power, and their strong- 
hold too, all about it. Now without delay I must bring about 
the destruction of our foes.” 77. 

(251) With these thots, in order to massacre the owls, he 
filled the holes at the entrance of their stronghold with rubbish 
and set out in haste to Cloud-color. (252) And when Cloud-color 
had embraced him eagerly and askt him what had happened, 
(253) he said; ‘‘(My lord,) this is no time for telling my 
adventures. (Time is passing swiftly by.) (254) (Therefore) do 
you take each one a stick of wood and go; (255) and I will 
come and bring fire. (256) And let us (go with all speed and) 
burn the (enemies’) home with all (the enemies) in it." (257) 
Even so they did, and they put kindling-wood and the like 
into the holes that were filled with rubbish and set fire to them. 
And straightway all their enemies were destroyed root and 
branch at one stroke. (258) And having burned the lair (as 
far as the [under-]world of serpents, and having succeeded in 
his full desire,) Long-lived reestablisht Cloud-color as king, 
with all his powers,®® in that same banyan-tree (, to the sound 
of music* denoting felicity, well-being and success). (259) Here- 
upon Cloud-color (, seeing that his enemies were overthrown,) 
bestowed (all manner of) honors upon Long-lived and in great 
joy spoke to him (thus) : ‘‘ Father, how did you spend your 
time while you were in the midst of the enemies? 

Nay, it is better for those whoso deeds are righteous to throw 
themselves into fiaming fire, than to endure even for a moment 
association with an enemy.” 78. 

(260) Said he: “(Sir,) 

When danger threatens, a wise mind must follow any waj what- 
ever, be it great or humble, which may lead to safety Did not the 
Diadem-crowned [Arjuna], woman-fashion, adorn with bracelets 
his arms like elephant’s trunks, that could wield mighty weapons 
and wpre markt with the bruises of the bow-string?*® 79. 

n* “ Powers; ” the Sanskrit word is prakrli, often meaning “ [a king’s] 
ministers,” but here probably used in the wider sense found in Book I, 
§ 184, which see (with note). 

In this and the following tbs reference is made to the Tarions 
humiliations suffered by the five Pandava brothers, the chief heroes of the 
Mah&bhXrata, and their wife Draupadi Yes 79 and 81 refer to Arjuna, 80 to 
Bhlma, 82 to Yudhifthira, 83 to Nakula and Sahadeva, 84 to Draupadi. 
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A wise man, even if he be powerful, must ever be wilHag 
to bide his time, and even to dwell with mean and evil folk, 
as hard to endure as a thunder-bolt. Did not tbe all-powerful 
Bhima in the house of the Mat6ya[-kiDg] rub hands with cooks, 
and were not his hands stained with smoke and wearied with 
the toil of handling cooking-spoons? 80. 

Whatsoever action presents itself, be it pleasant or hateful, 
an intelligent man, biding his time, should put his heart into 
it and do it, when he has fallen upon adversity. Did not the 
Ijoft-handed [Arjuna] wear a [woman’s] jingling girdle, donned 
in sport, tho his arms had been [at other times] busy with the 
clanging strokes of the broad, tremulous bow-string of Oapdiva 
[Arjuna's bow]? 81, 

A wise man who desires success, even tho he be full of 
courage and prowess, should put aside his dignity and stand 
carefully watching his step in the situations ordained by fate. 
The illustrious son of Dharma [Yudhi§thira] was served with 
respect by his brothers who were like [Indra] the king of 
the gods, [Kubera] the god of wealth, and [Yama] the god of 
death; yet did he not for a long time carry in his distress the 
[brahman’s] triple staff? 82. 

Tho two sons of Madri [Nakula and Sahadeva] possest beauty 
and nobility, and were endowed with the highest qualities; yet 
they entered into the service of Virata' as herds of his kme 
and horses. 83. 

Draupadi was blest with unexcelled beauty, with the fine 
qualities of youth, and with birth in a noble family; she was 
like [the goddess of] Fortune herself. Yet by the power of 
Fate the lapse of time brought her to the point, you know, 
of pounding sandalwood-paste for a long period in the palace 
of the Matsya king, under the haughty and insolent orders of 
girls who called her ‘serving-maid.’” 84. 

(261) Cloud-color said: “Like the task of [standing on] the 
blade of a sword (I ween) is association with an enemy.” 
Said he : “ (Sire,) that is true. (And yet :) 

When a wise man finds himself shorn of power, he 
bears it without betraying his feelings, acting like a friend, 
biding his time, and covering his weakness with [pretended] 
affection. 85. 
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(233) (Now to put it britsflj,) nerer before have I seen enu^ 
a collection of fools, except Red-ej^e alone. But he understood 
quite correctly what was in my heart. The others however 
were ministers in name alone. What use had they, who did 
not know this?— 

A servant that has come over from the enemy, and that is 
eager to dwell with his [former] foes, is spoiled for use by 
the constant uneasiness [which he causes]; for it is lilw living 
with a serpent. 86. 

Dangerous even to a much later time is a failing that can 
cause total destruction; it is like the malady that comes to the 
silk-cotton tree from the dove that has eaten the seeds of the 
fig or banyan tree.®’ 87. 

Foes find occasion to strike at their foes — if they are not 
careful in regard to things both seen and unseen— when they 
are sitting or lying down or on the march, or when occupied 
with eating and drinking. 88. 

Therefore a wise man must carefully guard himself, as the 
abiding-placo of the ‘ group of three ’ For carelessness brings 
destruction. 89. (And this has been well said:) 

Being ill-advised, who can escape faults of policy? Eating 
unwholesome food, who is not tormented by diseases? Who is 
not made insolent by good fortune? Who can escape the blow 
of death? Who is not afflicted by sensuality due to women? 90. 

An arrogant®® man loses his renown; a dishonest man, his 
friend; one that ignores the holy rites, his family; a man that 
is too eager for worldly success, his religion; a vicious man 
loses the fruits of learning; a miser loses happiness; and a kipg 
whose ministers are careless loses his kingdom. 91. 

Fire waxes strong in dry kindling-wood, affliction in fools, 
anger in the capricious, love in the handsome, wisdom in the 
intelligent, righteousness in the compassionate, fortitude in the 
noble. 92. 

The meaniog' la that the seeds of the other trees are past with the 
ezerement of the dove npon the silk-cotton tree, and there sprout, causing 
the destruction of the latter This alleged occurrence is alluded to elsewhere 
in Indian literature. 

The three objects of human desire (see page 273, note 4). They all 
“ abide in ” or depend on oneself. 

« Or, “ dull." 

Bdgerttn, FsdaUntrs. II 
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^ (263) Now, O king, you said very truly that to endure 
lUNSOciation with foes is like the task of [standing on] the hlade 
of a sword. (You show that you are wise.) However: 

A wise man, to accomplish his end, may even carry his foe 
on his shoulder. The cobra carried the frogs and so destroyed 
them.” 93. 

(264) Said the other: “ (And) how was that? ’’ Long-lived 
said; 

STORY 10: FROGS RIDE SERPENT 

(266) Once there was a certain aged cobra named Weak- 
venom. (266) Ho took thot with himself thus: “ How can I 
live comfortably in this manner of life? ” (267) Then he went 
to a pond where there were many frogs, and took his seat 
there making himself appear as if overwhelmed with grief. (268) 
Now as he sat thus a frog in the water askt him: “ (Uncle,) 
why do you not look around for food today as you used to? ” 
(269) Said he: “My friend, how could I have any desire for 
food, wretch that I am? (And this is the reason.) (270) Last 
night (as I was looking around for food right early in the 
evening) -1 caught sight of a frog, and drew myself up ready 
to spring on him and catch him. (271) But he (saw me, and 
in fear of death) fled away into the midst of a group of brahmans 
(who were busily engaged in reciting holy texts) ; and I could 
not make out where he had gone. (272) And I hit a (certain) 
brahman’s son in the too, being misled by its resemblance to 
a frog; (273) (whereupon) he died on the spot. (274) His father 
(was overcome with grief and) curst me (, saying): (275) 
‘Wretch! Since you have bitten my son, who never did you 
any harm, because of this crime you shall become a vehicle 
for frogs to ride on. (276) And you shall obtain for your 
sustenance [only] what their grace allows you.’ (277) So I have 
come (or you to ride upon me.” (278) (And that frog told this 
to all the others.) At this they were overjoyed, and they all 
went and told it to the frog-king, whose name was Web-foot. 
(279) Whereupon he (too, with all his ministers), considering 
it a remarkable thing, came in great excitement and, climbed 
out of the pond and mounted on the serpent’s back, with in- 
finite contentment. (280) (And after him in turn the others 
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selMied lilfimselves in order o£ rank; and some who could not 
find room ran along behind.) (281) But Weak-venom displayed 
many kinds of different motions (, all to furtherliis own interests). 

(282) Now Webafoot said (as soon as he came in contact widi 
the serpent): 

“ Travelling on Weak-venom suits me better than on an 
elephant or a chariot or a horse, or on a man-drawn car or a 
boat.” 94. 

(283) Now on the next day Weak-venom made a pretense of 
exhaustion. And Web-foot said to him: “ (Friend,) why do you 
draw me so very slowly today (and not as you. did before)?” 

(284) Said he: “Sire, because of lack of food I have not the 
strength to carry you (today as I formerly did).” (286) (There- 
upon) he said: “ (Friend,) eat [some of] the little frogs.” (286) 
Said he: “I wanted to do that myself, but I cannot eat except 
by grace of Your Majesty’s orders; thus my life depends upon 
you.” (287) Then ho received permission; and thenceforth he 
gradually devoured the frogs, as many as he liked. (288) (And 
in a very few days he renewed his strength.) And with deep 
satisfaction ho smiled to himself, and said: 

“By a trick I have got for myself manifold food, in the 
frogs. How long a time before they will be all gone, with me 
eating them! ” 95. 

(289) Now (when) Web-foot (heard this his suspicions were 
aroused, and wondering what he was saying, he) askt him: 
“ What did you say? ” (290) (At which) the serpent (to conceal 
his expression) replied: “ (Nothing.” And when he again charged 
him [to speak], he said: “My lord,) this is what I said:' 

Let a man never allow himself to be blasted by the curse 
of a brahman! Better is the state of a mountain-crag or a tree 
struck by the scorching blast of lightning.” 96. 

(291) So in spite of all these things Web-foot failed utterly 
to understand (, because his; mind was misled by these false 
words). (292) (To put it briefly,) that serpent devoured every 
one of them, so that not so much as the seed of them was left. 

(End of Story 10) 

(293) Therefore I say: “ [A wise man, to accomplish his 
end,] may even carry his foe on his shoulder ” &c. (294) “ So, 

Edgarton, PiSestontra. II. 26 
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0 kbg, even as Weak-veaom destroyed the frogs, thus Z als^ 
destroyed (all) oar enemies. (And so:) 

A fire that blazes np in the forest bums, but spares the 
roots; while a flood of water, mild and cooling tho it is, tears 
up {the trees] roots and all.” 97. 

(995) Cloud-color said: “ That is true. (And likewise:) 

This is the greatness of great men who wear the ornaments 
of good policy, that they turn not from what they have under- 
taken even when serious trouble arises. 98. 

(296) Thus it is that you, Sir, have brought about complete 
destruction of- our enemies.” Said he: “Sire, so it is. (And it 
is said:) 

A remnant of debt, a remnant of fire, a remnant of disease 
likewise, and a remnant of the foe— these a wise man should 
blot out utterly, leaving no remnant. By so doing he shall not 
fail. 99. 

(297) Sire, you are a favorite of fortune (more than others). 
Everything that is undertaken on your behalf succeeds. And 
again: 

One should join the strong with the skillful, and the skillful 
with the quick and energetic. Both of these shall prosper if 
tliey keep their outlay moderate. 100. 

If a man bo self-controlled, truthful, wise, and resolute, is 
tliere aught that can stay out of the reach of such a man? 101. 

Whose heart docs not sink when troubles arise and is not 
over-glad in success, who controls his anger and shows for- 
bearance, and knows the time to exert himself, who conceals 
scandals with care and is. watchful of weak points, — fortune 
rests in the hands of a man of such behavior whose mind is 
disciplined. 102. 

‘ Who am I? What are the present time and place, and what 
good or evil qualities are in evidence? Who are my enemies, 
and who my allies? What power have I? What means of carry- 
ing out a useful plan? What store of good fortune have I? 
What continuance of prosperity? And what should be my reply 
if my words are rejected? ’ Good men who fix their minds thus 
steadfastly on success are not disappointed. 103. 

(298) Therefore prowess (by itself) alone will not bring the 
supreme desire to fruition. And it is said: 
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'For foes tbst are killed with weapons are not killed, hut 
those tibat are killed by wit are really killed and never appear 
again. A weapon kills only a man’s body; wit destroys his tribe 
and his power and his renown. 104. 

An arrow shot by an archer may kill a single man, or it 
may not. A clever device launcht by a clever man may destroy 
a kingdom along with the king. 105. 

(299) So if a man bo (thus) attended by [the favor of] fate 
(and by manly endeavor), all his actions easily succeed. Since: 

His wit comes into play at once when he undertakes an 
action; his presence of mind is steadfast; riches come to him 
of their own accord; his plans go not awry; he achieves com- 
plete fruition, and so — is it surprising? — he attains high station; 
and he takes delight in deeds of renown: such is the man of 
destiny! 106. 

(300) Therefore kingship is for him tliat has liberality, wisdom, 
and valor. And it is said: 

To a man who is liberal, brave, and wise, people attach 
themselves, and these people are his subordinates*®. To him 
who has subordinates*® comes wealth; from wealth, distinction; 
to the distinguisht man authority, and from that kingship.” 107, 

(301) Cloud-color said: “Father, the science of polity shows 
its benefits quickly; for you by your politic course found access 
to the owl-king Foe-crusher and destroyed him with all his 
followers.” Long-lived said: “ Sire, 

Even if your purpose can only be attained by resorting to 
violent means, it is well first to show humility. A princely tree 
with lofty top, the noblest product of the forest, is not felled 
until homage has been paid to it. 108. 

(302) But, my lord, what profit is there in words which in 
the outcome lead to no (opportunity for) action? Well has it 
been said: 

Words spoken by irresolute men, afraid of exertion, whose 
only interest is to amuse themselves wit|i random prattle, lead 
to disappointment in the result, and become the objects of 
ridicule in the world. 109. 

(303) (And wise men should not neglect even matters of 
slight importance. Because:) 

Or, punningljr, “g^d qualities.” 

S6* 
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(*I shall be able to de this; it is a slight matter and easj 
to perform; it requires no care! ' So some men look upon their 
duties; and thru the blindness of negligence they fall into the 
agony of grief, which comes quickly when a mishap occurs. 110.) 
' (304) Now today my lord’s enemies are overthrown, so that 
he will be able to sleep in peace as of old. (And this has been 
said :) 

(In a house that contains no serpent or in which the serpents 
have been killed one can sleep in peace. But where a serpent 
has been seen and has escaped, it is hard to find sleep. 111.) 

(Until they have finisht the performance of exalted deeds 
that require long-continued exertions, hut that are blest by the 
benedictions of their loved ones; that demand the height of 
skill and prowess, but that win for them the place of their 
desires; — until such time how can men that are impassioned 
with ambition, pride, and enterprise find room for contentment 
in their impatient hearts? 112.) 

(306) Now because I have brought to completion the work 
I had begun, my spirit seems to find rest. (How so?) 

As a heart that is freed from fever, as a body that has cast 
off a heavy burden is lighter, so the spirit becomes lighter 
Avhen one has crost a sea [of troubles] by accomplishing his 
vowed purpose upon his foe. 113. 

[306) So now that your enemies have been destroyed, devote 
yourself to the protection of your subjects, and enjoy for long 
this kingdom, in the majesty of your throne with its parasol 
firmly establisht in succession to your children and children’s 
children. And also: 

A king who does not delight his subjects with protection 
and other benefits — his name has no more use than the [false] 
teat on the neck of the she-goat. 114. 

(The king that loves virtues, despises vices, and takes delight 
in good policy, shall long enjoy the royal majesty that is 
clothed with the firm-fixt chowrie** and adorned with the white 
parasol.*^ 115.) 

(307) And you must not delude yourself with the pride of 
good fortune, tlunking ‘ I have got possession of the kingdom.’ 
And that for this reason, because the fortunes of kings are 

** Bmblems of royalty. 
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uadepf»ncUible. (How so?) The Fortune of kingship is "apt to 
fall the momeat she is mounted, as a bamboo reed that is 
climbed. (Like <|uicksilver) she is hard to hold even by (end- 
less) effort. However earnestly you pursue her favor, she betrays 
you in the end. Like a prince of the apes, she is fickle in her 
changing humors. Like a streak of water on the petal of a 
water-lily, there is no clinging to her. She is unsteady as the 
course of the wind, undependable as alliance with the ignoble, 
inaccessible to kindness as (the race of) vipers; (she glows but 
fur a moment, as the streak of clouds at twilight;) she is 
perishable in her very nature, as a row of bubbles in the 
water; (she shows no gratitude for what is done for her, as 
the nature of the body;) she vanishes the moment she is seen, 
as a mass of riches that one gets in a dream. (In short:) 

(No sooner has a king been installed in his kingdom, than 
he must turn his mind to [threatening] evils. For the vessels 
[of holy Avater] used at the time of the coronation pour out 
upon the king disasters along with the water. 116.) 

(308) (And there is no man whatsoever that is not liable to 
misfortunes. And it is said:) 

When one reflects on Rama’s banishment, the humiliation of 
Bali, the dwelling in the forest of the sons of Pa^vd«( the 
destruction of the Vi’s^is, King Nala’s loss of his kingdom, tlie 
dwarf-existence of Vifou, and the slaying of Arjuna, and [what 
happened to RfiA'aijia,] the Lord of Ceylon, — [it is clear that] 
man undergoes all [that befalls him] by the power of Destiny, 
and none can save any one from it. 117. 

(Whither has gone Dasaratha, the friend of the King of the 
Gods, who fought in heaven? Whither has gone King Sagara, 
who controlled the sea’s flood? Whither the son of Vena, that 
sprang from the palm of [his father’s] hand? Whither Manu, 
the Sun’s flesh and blood? Has not almighty Time [Destiny], 
that first opened their eyes, now closed them? 118.) 

•King,' ministers, fair houris, parks and pleasure-gardens, 
lamented by men of olden time — all all alike have been devoured 
by the jaws of Death. 119. 

Learning is the adornment of the mind, vice of folly, passion 
of an elephant, water of a river, the moon of night, ascetic con- 
templation of resolute character, and good policy of kingship. 120, 
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Joy is destroyed by disappolntiBeiit, the autamn by the 
eoming of winter, darkness by the sun, a kind deed by in- 
gratitude, grief by a pleasant occurrence, disasters by good 
policy, and fortune, however magnificent it may be, by bad 
policy. 121. 

(809) Thus a king who provides his subjects with the blessings 
of wise counsel thru his good policy (in all respects), enjoys 
the blessings of royalty.” 

Hero ends the Third Book, railed War and Peace (or the Crows and the Owls). 



BOOK IV 


THE LOSS OF ONE’S GEITINGS, 

OE, THE APE AND THE CROCODILE 

(1) Now here begins this, the fourth book, called the Loss 
of One’s Gettings; of which this is the opening stanza: 

Whosoever is beguiled by soft words into giving up a thing 
that he has got, is deceived just as the foolish crocodile was 
by the ape. 1. 

(2) The king’s sons said; “How was that?” Vi^t^ttiarman 
said: 

(3) On a (cortainl seashore once dwelt an ape-king named 
Wrinkle-face. (4) And because he had become weak with old 
ago, another ape, who was young and vigorous, (became in- 
flamed in his heart with the fire of jealousy, and in his im- 
patience) raised a revolt against him and drove him out of bis 
own herd (, so that ho was spending his time in exile). (5) On 
this (same) shore there was a fig-tree named Honey-filled. The 
old ape lived by eating its fruits, (6) Now once as ho was 
eating them a fig fell from his hand into the water. (7) And 
as it fell (into the water) it made an agreeable splash. (8) When 
the ape heard it he began to pluck off (other) figs again and 
again and to throw them down one by one, because he was 
idle and silly by nature and they delighted his ear. (9) Now 
it happened that a crocodile named Scrawny was passing below 
him, and he caught those figs and ate them (to his heart’s 
content). (10) So he remained (on the spot) in order to get 
the sweet food. (11) And Wrinkle-face formed an affectionate 
attachment for him, so that he forgot even his exile from his 
herd. (12) The crocodile’s heart also was affected with great 
love for him, so that he put off the time of returning to his 
home. (13) Now his wife, among her women-friends, was grieved 
at heart because of the long separation from him [and said]: 
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Wh»re is he, my belored? What is he doing away ieoAi hoaaoL 
that interests him so greatly? And he stays a very long time 
today. He wrongs himself by neglecting the 'g^bup of three 
(14) Then one of her women-friends said: “ How can yon have 
either home or wealth from such a husband, when yon do not 
know what he is about? (15) But I saw him (with my own 
eyes) in a place on the seashore amusing himself in secret with 
some she-ape or other, and showing the greatest affection for 
her. (16) Know this therefore, and do without delay what needs 
to be done.” (17) And hearing this the crocodile's wife (was 
overcome with grief, and she gave up all her household duties, 
and wearing soiled garments), anointing her body with oil, 
(threw herself on her bed and) lay tossing her limbs about 
restlessly, while her women-friends stood about her. (18) But 
when the crocodile, after overstaying his time because of his 
love for Wrinkle-face, returned to his house, he found his wife 
in this state, and in great distress of mind he inquired: “What 
is the cause of this illness of hers? ” (19) But not one of her 
women-friends would say a word ( ; tliey all held their peace). 
He askt again and again with great insistence. (20) Finally 
one of them (who was like a second self to the crocodile’s 
wife, showing signs of the deepest emotion,) said: (21) “(Sir,) 
this illness of hers is incurable. (Wo must consider that) she 
is (surely) lost (this very day). There is no cure for her.” (22) 
Hearing this the crocodile was overwhelmed with grief, and 
(in his great love for his wife) he said: (23) “If there is any 
remedy for her, even at the cost of my own life, let this life 
of mine be used for her sake.” (24) She replied: “(Sir,) there 
is one and only one remedy for her malady. If an ape's heart 
could be provided, then she would live. (Otherwise she is utterly 
lost.) This is a secret known to us women.” (25) At this he 
reflected (to himself): “(What is this woe that has befallen 
me!) How can I get an ape's heart except from Wrinkle-face? 
But that would be (most villainous and) wdeked. And yet: 

Should a wife take first place, or a friend that excels in 
nobility? Surely as between wife and friend the wife comos 
first. 2. 


* The objecta of hnman desire , eee page S7'2, note 4. 
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Thru her the ‘ group o£ three ’ • is won completely; thru her 
£are won] frionds, thru her renown. The whole world depends 
on her; so who would not rate her highly? ” 3. 

(216) In great perplexity he reflected again: 

“ My one and only beloved friend, who has done so 'much 
'for me and is full of noble qualities, must be slain for the sake 
of a woman! Woe has befallen mel” 4. 

(27) Meditating thus, (while his heart resisted his going,) he 
set out very slowly towards Wrinkle-face. (28) Perceiving him 
(coming slowly), the ape said: “ My friend, what is the cause 
of your delay* today?" (29) Said he: “(Friend,) I will tell 
you what grieves me. I cannot enjoy your company so much, 
for this reason: tho you have been showing mo nothing but 
kindness for this long time, I have not been able to do you 
even the slightest favor in return. And likewise: 

Mon cleave unto friendship because of self-interest. But you, 
0 noblest of apes, show unselfish affection. 5. 

(30) And yet, this saying fits you very well: 

To benefit those to w'hom one owes no benefits, to do kind- 
nesses, to be mindful of favors done, and to raise tho fallen — 
this is characteristic of the noble.” 6. 

(31) The other replied : “ Why, surely this is a benefit (that 
cannot be surpast): while I have been exiled from my land 
and my kinsmen, I have found a refuge with you, because of 
tho friendship that has sprung up between us, and am spending 
my time in (peace and) comfort. (Well has this been said:) 

Who created this two-syllabled jewel called ‘ comrade,’ which 
saves from grief, discontent, and danger, and is a ve.ssel of 
love and trust? ” 7. 

(32) The crocodile said: 

“What greater friendship can there be than this, that in- 
cludes meeting [your friend’s] wife, eating peacefully in [his] 
house, and tolling secrets? 8. 

(33) Now I have not brought you to my house, presented 
you to my wife, or given you to eat from my dish.” (34) The 

* See preceding page, note 1. 

* Or pouibly distraction [of mind]; ” this is the more nsnal meaning of 
the Sanskrit word (vySktopa), but the yersions nearly all agree on tjie sense 
of " delay.” 
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Bpe replied: “ (What af that? Saeh is the friendship of eos»a<Hi 
f^k. And again:) 

A base man may show you his wife, as before actors on the 
stage. Cattle are fed, so that means nothing at all. For it' is 
the very nature of the noble, and requires no effort in them, 
to do good to those with whom they associate." 9, 

(35) Said the other: 

“ What wonder is it if a righteous man honors the wise and 
virtuous? It would be strange only if a base- bom man did so; 
that would be like coolness in the sun’s orb. 10. And yet: 

One should not overwhelm a friend or kinsman with an ex- 
cess of affection. A cow repulses her own calf with the- tip of 
her horn when he tries to drink too much. 11. 

(36) (Therefore,) ray friend, (1 also have a return favor to 
offer you.) My house is on a lovely island in the midst of the 
sea. Trees like the heavenly Tree of Wishes grow there, [with 
fruits] that taste like nectar. So do you climb on my back and 
visit my home." (37) At this speech the ape was greatly pleased, 
and said: " Very good, my friend; this pleases me much. Take 
me there quicklyl ’’ (38) Then that crocodile took upon his 
hack the ape, all unsuspecting and subject to impending doom; 
and as he went along be reflected: " Alas! 

This business of women is exceedingly grievous, and yet it 
is the cream of life. For the sake of a woman I am committing 
this horrible crime, much as 1 condemn it. 12. (And what of this?) 

Gold is proved by a touchstone; a man is said to be proved 
by his conduct in business; an ox is proved by a burden; but 
there is no known way of- proving women. 13. 

(39) (So for a woman’s sake I must murder my friend.)’’ 
As the crocodile was speaking thus the ape said to him: 
“What are you saying?’’ Said he: “Nothing." Then, because 
he would not tell him, the ape became uneasy, and reflected: 
(40) “ What can be the reason of this, tliat the crocodile makes 
no answer to my question? (Now 1 will draw out his secret 
purpose by craft.) ” (41) So thinking he once more questioned 
him very urgently. Ho replied; “ My wife is afflicted with an 
incurable illness (and that is why I am sad).’’ The ape said: 
“ Cannot anything bo done for her recovery by physicians or 
sorcerers’ spells? ” The crocodile replied: “ We have aSkt them 
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top, and titpy sold diat shp cannot live except by an ape’s heart,” 

(42) When the ape heard this he gave himself up for lost, and 
reflected to himself: “Alas, (I am undone;) I am suffering the 
consequence of being a slave to sensual enjoyments, in spite 
of my age. And is it not said? — 

Even in forest-life vices control men that are subject to passions; 
control of the five senses, tho one live in his house, is ascetic 
austerity. For the man who has forsaken his passions, who does 
nothing hlameworthy, his own house is a penance-grove.” 14. 

(43) Meditating thus he said to the crocodile: “ Friend, you 
have not done well. (If this is the case, then) why did you not 
tell me in the first place? I left my heart behind tliere when 
I came along. I should have come bringing it. And it is said: 

Whosoever desires the three-fold benefits of religion, worldly 
success, and love, should not come empty-handed to see a 
brahman, a king, or a woman.” 15. 

(44) Said the otlier: “Where is that heart of yours?” The 
ape replied; “ On that same fig-tree. (45) It is well known that 
apes always keep their hearts on trees. (46) If you have any 
use for it, lot us return and get my heart and then come.” 
(47) When the crocodile heard this ho was glad, and turned 
about, and made for tho shore. (48) (Then) the ape (in great 
delight) sprang up eagerly and climbed upon a branch (of the 
fig-tree and sat there, thinking: “ Hoi My life is saved after 
all!”). (49) (But) the crocodile (down below) said: “Friend, 
bring along your heart and come quickly.” (50) He replied 
(with a laugh): “I shall not come again! (I understood, the 
whole business; what I said was meant to trick you.) Get you 
gone, fool! Is the heart ever found outside of the body? 

By craft you hoped to kill mo; I have used counter-craft. 
And by deluding you I have saved myself from death.” 16. 

(51) (And when the crocodile realized wliat ho had in mind, 
he said: “ Friend, even without your heart, come along anyway; 
I will cure her disease by using some other remedy.” The 
ape said:) (52) “Yillain, 1 am not an ass! 

When he had come and gone again, and after going had 
come back once more, the fool that bad neither ears nor heart 
liiet his death on the spot.” 17. 

(33) Said the other: “ (And) how was that? ” The ape said: 
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STORY 1; ASS WITHOUT HEART AND EARS 

(54) In a (certain) forest-repon dwdt a lion. (56) (And) he, 
had a certain jackal for his attendant. (56) Nov this lion vas 
once attackt by a stomacb-tronble and lost his power to do 
anything. (57) (And) when the jackal’s throat had grown lean 
with hunger he said to him: Sire, how cui we live thus 
doing nothing? ” (58) Said he: “ Friend, this disease of mine 
can be cured only by the remedy of an ass’s heart and ears, 
and in no other way. (59) Therefore bend all your efforts to 
bringing me an ass.” He replied: “ As my lord commands.” 
(60) So speaking he departed; and when he had found an ass 
belonging to a washerman in the neighborhood of a town, he 
said to him: (61) ” (Friend,) why are you so lean? ” (62) He 
replied; “ (My friend,) I live by carrying every day a great 
load (of clothes), and [yet] this villain [of a washerman] does 
not give me enuf to eat.” (63) Said he: “ Why let yourself be 
tormented thus? I will take you to a place where you will 
think yourself in heaven 1” (64) He said: “Tell me, how?” 
(65) Said the other: ” In this stretch of woods (full of emerald- 
green grass, thru which a river flows,) there are three beautiful 
she-asses such as you never saw before, blooming with the 
freshness of youth, and I think they have run away because 
they were weary of the same troubles that you suffer. I will 
bring you to them.” (66) (And) hearing this ho agreed, saying 
” Do so! ” And he brought him (, the fool,) into the presence 
of the lion. (67) And when he saw the ass (within reach of 
his paws), the lion was rejoist and (sprang up and) leapt upon 
him. But because of his weakness the ass (managed to get 
away and turned and) fled (without looking back), his heart 
smitten with terror. (68) Then the jackal said to the lion: 

“ (Well!) is that the best sort of a blow you can deliver? If 
you cannot so much as kill an ass (when he is brought before 
you), how can you expect to conquer your rivals? ” (69) He 
replied: “ (Undoubtedly!) But just bring him back again, and 
this time I will kill him.” (70) Said he; “ Be ready (for him), 
that he may not escape again 'in the same way when I brmg 
him back by my power of wit, in spite of bis having felt your 
prowess!” And (with a laugh) he departed. (71) Going up to 
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the ass he said: “ Why did you turn back? ’’ (72) Said he: 
“(A terrible thing happened to mel) Some sort of creature 
(as big as a mountain-peak, I know not what it was,) fell upon 
me, so that I ran away from it (barely saving my life).” (73) 
He replied: “ You did not understand! (And it is said:) 

It generally happens in this world that when men are seeking 
the ‘ group of three ’ *, hindrances that really do not exist arise 
out of their own imagination. 18. 

(74) When that she-ass saw you she (was stirred with great 
lust and) started to embrace you passionately. (And you were 
such a coward that you fled.) But she could not bear to be 
without you, and as you Bed she put out her arm to stop you; 
that was all there was to it. So come back! ” (75) Hearing this 
the ass said; “ I will come with you.” (So saying,) (76) he 
was led back (again by the jackal), and the lion caught him 
and killed him. (77) (Then after ho had killed him) the lion 
said: “ (Friend,) the rule for applying tho remedy is this, that 
it is applied after worship of the gods and other rites. (Only 
then does it have its effect.) Wherefore do you (stay here quietly 
and) watch until I have bathed and performed the daily sacred 
rites and come back.” (78) (With these words he departed.) 
And when the lion had gone the jackal, thinking “ It must 
be an excellent physic!”, (and being very greedy, himself) ate 
the heart and cars (of tho ass). (79) (And when he had eaten 
them he wiped his mouth and paws clean and waited. And 
having bathed) the lion came back and (made the formal turn 
to the right [about the body] and) failed to find the heart, and 
ears. And he said; (80) “(What has happened here? Tell me,) 
where are his heart and ears? ” (81) The jackal said; “ (My 
lord,) how could this fool have had heart® or ears? (Surely) 
if. he had had heart or ears, would ho have acted thus? — 
‘When he had come and gone again,’ &c.” (82) (At this) the 
lion was silent. 

(End of Story 1) 

(83) “Therefore I say: I am not an ass! (So) get you gone; 
you cannot trick me (again). 

* See 894, note 1, el ptutim, 

‘^’Tbe Hindns regard the heart as the seat of the intelligenca 
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Yon first attempted ymr purpose with crafty wordsj but 1 
perceived it thru the faults of your wit, carefully hidden tbo 
they were, and I also took a lesson from your over-excessive 
cleverness and gained time by crafty words. Like has met 
likel 19. And this is well said: 

Assuredly the very slips of judgment that one makes may 
servo to enlighten the judgment. They cure tlie minds of in- 
telligent men who know the truth, like excellent medicines.” 20. 

(84) Then the crocodile said to Wrinkle-face, his mind being 
imprest with his skillful wit: 

“ The wise proclaim their own folly, but land the wisdom 
of others; however, in whatever they undertake, their efforts 
never fail.” 21. 

(85) So saying, with disappointed hopes, ho went to his own 
abode. 


Here ends the Fonrth Hook, called the Loss of One's Gettinir' 



BOOK V 

HASIT ACTION, OR, THE BRAHMAN AND THE 

MONGOOSE 

(1) Now here begins this, the fifth hook, called Hasty Action; 
of which this is the opening stanza; ' 

Whosoever, without knowing the true facts of the case, yields 
to the sway of wrath, soon loses his friend, as the brahman 
the mongoose. 1. 

(2) The king’s sons said: “(And) how was that? ” ViTOusar- 
man said: 

(3) In the Qaufja-country there dwelt a (certain) brahman 
(of good family) named Deva^arman*. (4) (And) liis wife was 
(a brahman-woman) named YajSadatta*. (5) (One time) she con- 
ceived (as a result of former good deeds). (6) And when 
Devasarman perceived this he was (greatly) rejoist, (and re- 
flected thus: “A great blessing has come upon me, for I shall 
get a child!’’), and ho said to his wife: (7) “(My dear,) your 
hopes are gratified. You shall bear a son, and all my desires 
shall bo fulfilled in him, and I shall perform all the sacred 
rites for him, the rites of (conception,) birth, name-giving, and 
so on. (And) he shall be the support of my house.” (8) (Thus 
addrest) his wife said ; “ Who knows whether it will bo a hoy 
or not? (Therefore) it is not fitting to speak thus of something 
that is unknown. One should not rejoice too soon. And it is said: 

A man who wants to dream about the future will find himself 
lying on the ground all whitened, like Soma^arman’s father.” 2. 

(9) Said he; “ (And) how was that? ” She replied: 

STORY 1 : THE BRAHMAN WHO BUILT AIR-OASTLES 

(10) There was a certain brahman’s son who was plying his 
studies. (11) He received sacrificial offerings (of food) in the 

’ “ Ood-dellglit ” or “God-help” 

* “ Sacrifice-giren " 
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house of a certain merchant. (12) (And) when he did not ^ 
there, he received a measure of grits. This he took home and 
put it in a jar and saved it. And so in the course of a lodg 
time this jar of his became full of grits. (13) One time ,the 
brahman was lying on his bed underneath that jar, which he 
bad hung on a wall-peg, having taken a nap in the day-time 
(and waked up again), and he was meditating thus: (14) ** Yery 
high is the price of (grain, and still higher grits, which are) 
food all prepared. So I must have grits worth as much as 
twenty rupees. (15) And if 1 sell them I can get as many as 
ten she-goats (worth two rupees apiece). (16) And when they 
are six months old they will bear young, and their offspring 
(will) also (bring forth). (17) And after five years they will be 
very numerous, as many as four hundred. (18) (And it is 
commonly reported that) for four slie-goats you can get a cow 
(that is young and rich in milk, and tliat has all the best 
qualities, and that brings fortli live calves). So I shall trade 
those same she-goats for a hundred cows. (19) And when they 
calve some of their offspring will be bullocks, and with them 
I shall engage in farming and raise a plenty of grain. (20) From 
die sale of the grain I shall get much gold, and T shall build 
a beautiful mansion (of bricks), enclosed by walls. (21) And 
some worthy brahman, when he sees what a great fortune I 
have, with abundance of men-servants and maid-servants and 
all sorts of goods, will (surely) give me his beautiful daughter 
[to wife]. (22) And (in the course of time) I shall beget on her 
body a boy that shall maintain my line; strengthened by the 
merit I have acquired, he shall be long-lived and free from 
disease. [23) (And when I have performed for him the birth- 
rite and other ceremonies in prescribed fashion,) I shall give 
him the name of Somasarman^ (24) (And while the boy is 
running about) my wife will be busy with her household duties 
at the time when the cows come home, and will (be very care- 
less and) pay no heed to the lad. (25) (Then, because my heart 
is completely mastered by love for the boy,) I shall (brandish 
a cudgel and) beat my wife with my cudgel.” (26) So (in his 
reverie) he brandisht his cudgel and struck that jar, so that 
it fell down (broken) in a hundred pieces all over himself 

• ** Moon-delight ” or “ Moon-help.” 
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and the grits were scattered). Then that hrahman’s body 
was all whitened by the powdered grits, and he felt as if 
awakened out of a dream and was greatly abasht (, and the 
people laught at him). 

(End of Story 1) 

(27) “ Therefore I say: (You ought not) ‘ to dream about the 
future.’ (When the event has been disclosed you can act upon 
it.) You cannot paint a picture until you have the panel.” (28) 
Now when the time (of birth) arrived, the brahman’s wife 
brought forth a son (bearing the auspicious marks). (29) (Tlien) 
on the tenth day after the birth (when ho had performed the 
rite [of name-giving]) the brahman’s wife left the boy in his 
father’s care and (arose and) went to a (near-by) river to 
purify herself (and to wash her soiled garments). (30) (But) the 
brahman kept watch over the boy (, since he was so poor that 
he could not afford a servant and did his own work). (31) Now 
as it was a day of the moon’s change, the chief queen sent 
from the king’s palace a maid-servant to bring a reader of 
sacred texts, and she called upon the brahman. (32) When the 
brahman received the summons, (as ho had suffered from poverty 
all his life long,) he thot: (33) “If I do not go at once, some 
one else will get the sacrifice*. There is no one to watch the 
boy. What shall I do? ” (34) (Under those circumstances) he 
left behind a mongoose that he had raised just like a son, keep- 
ing him in his house (in the room where the sacred fire was 
kept and feeding him on kernels of corn and the like), and so 
*(the brahman) departed. (35) But the mongoose soon saw a 
cobra coming out of a hole in the ground and going up near 
the child. (36) And as soon as he saw it (his eyes flamed with 
anger, and his lips, teeth, and paws quivered, and) he sprang 
up at once <and fell upon the serpent and tore it to pieces. (37) 
And when he saw the brahman coming back, ho ran forth with 
great joy to show him [what he had done], with his mouth and 
paws (still) stained with blood. (38) Now when that hasty brah- 
man saw the mongoose with his muzzle smeared with blood, he 
thot: “(What!) has he eaten my boy?” and he slew him ivith 

* Specifically, Sradiffia-oSet'ing (to deceect ancestors), performed on the 
days of the moon’s changfe, to the accompaniment of Vedie recitations. 
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his stick. (09) Thereupon, (haring killed him,) as soon as the 
brjdiman entered the house, he aaw the child lying asleep and 
unhurt (just as he was), and the cobra cut to pieces (near him). 

(40) And he beat his breast, crying out: “Ah, woe is me, un- 
happy wretch! What a wicked thing (is this that) I havo done! ” 

(41) And when his wife came back (and found the brahman 
weeping) and saw the mongoose slain and the serpent cut into 
(a hundred) pieces, she said (to the brahman): “ What does this 
mean (, brahman, and how did it happen)? " (42) (Whereupon) 
the brahman told her the whole story. And the (prudent) wife 
(was deeply distrest and) said (to the brahman): 

“ What is not rightly seen, not rightly understood, not rightly 
heard, and not rightly'investigated, should not be done by any 
man — as was done by the barber.” 3. 

(48) Said he: “ (And) how was that? ” She replied; 

STORY 2: THE BARBER WHO KILLED THE MONKS 

(44) There was (in) a certain (city a) merchant’s son (of old), 
who had lost his wealth, his kinsfolk, and his fortune, and was 
ground down by poverty. (Attended by his old nurse he had 
lived since childhood in a part of a broken-down dwelling, and) 
be had been brought up by his old nurse (, a slave-woman). 
(45) ([Once] early in the evening) he meditated, sighing a long 
(and earnest) sigli: “Alas, when will there be an end to this 
[my] poverty? ” As he pondered thus he fell asleep; and it was 
night. (46) And (towards morning) he saw a dream. Three 
monks came and (woke him and) said to him: “Friend, to- 
morrow we shall come to visit you in this same form. (For [we' 
are] three heaps of treasure stored away by your forefathers,) 
and wlien you slay us with a cudgel we shall turn into dinars. 
And you must show no mercy in doing this.” (47) So in the 
morning he awoke, still pondering on this dream, and said to 
the nurse: “Today, (mother,) you must be well prepared all 
day for a solemn rite. Make the house ceremonially pure by 
smearing on cow-dung and so fortli, and we will feed three 
brahmans to the best of our ability. I for my part am going 
to get a barber.” (48) So it was done, and the barber came 
to trim his beard and nails. When his beard had been trimmed 
in proper fashion, the figures which he had seen in the dream 
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came in. (49) And as soon as the merchant’s son saw these 
monks, he dealt with them as he had been commanded. And 
they became piles of money. (50) And as he took in this mass 
of wealth, the merchant’s son gave the barber three hundred 
dinars (as a fee, and) in order to keep the secret. (51) But 
the barber, having seen him [do this], went home and drew a 
hasty conclusion from what he had seen, and thot: “ I too will 
kill three monks (with a cudgel) and turn them into three heaps 
of treasure.” (52) So he took a cudgel and stood in readiness; 
and presently three monks, impelled by their previous deeds, 
came a-begging. (53) Thereupon the barber smote them with 
the cudgel and killed them^ And he got no treasure. (54) Straight- 
way the king’s officers came and arrested the barber and took 
him away and impaled him. 

(End of Story 2) 

(55) Therefore I say: “ What is not rightly seen, not rightly 
understood ” &c. (56) “ (So you also are just such a fool. There- 
fore wise men must not perform any action until it has been 
carefully considered.) ” 

Hare ends the Fifth Book, called Hasty Action. 


[END OP THE PANCATANTBA) 


Edgerton, PailmttDtra II. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 42, footnote 32. On this snbjact (translations from the Pahlavi into 
Arabic) see now Sprengling, Ameriean Journal of Semitic Language*, 
40 (1924), 81 ff,, especially 86 ff. 

Page 128, line 19 of first paragraph: for “versons” read “versions”. 

Page 101, last line of paragraph (tS)i read evoinam ghatagitganti. 

Page 178, lino 2 of paragraph (17): read “(Pn gayS)” 

Page 294, line 2 of § 196: for “your" read “our”. 

Page 337, seyenth line from bottom: for “abanbon” read “abandon”. 




